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"Yo, the Honoured 
\| RICHARD BLACK MORE, 
| DOCTOR of PHYSICK, 


4 
: 


, "BS * ca + | 
[FELLOW of the (ole e of Phyſicians 
in L0QNDON. LY 

STIR, 


HE enſuing Treatiſe, fince it bas kear- 
ned to fpegh Engliſh, ſeems, by. 4 pt- 
culiar kind of 7 
eſpecial Claim to your "Patronage, than - 
to any others. For though the Tranſlator bq 
1p perfec® Stranger to you, yet the Author, which 
4B he has wventur d to tranſlate, is well known by ol #0 
Ae one you are intimately acquainted with : wit- 
meſs your excelent Prince Arthur, wherein you 
Nj have in a great meaſure confin'd your ſelf to the 
AB Rules and recepts which Ariſtotle and ny 
.alaxd eves our Bolky, have preſcrib'd to the Epick 
YH Poem. 
| "Zo upex this Account, Sir, that 7 preſume to 
zfcaſt” 1bu' Tranſlation under your Protedtion ; not 
nlqueſtioning but, as the good-natur d Critick is at- 
ways the Poet's Friend ; ſo now, vice versA,the ge- 
rous Poet will fland the Criticks Friend, and 


itle, ta lay a more 
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s (uffer bis impartial Reflexions to appear in the 
_ Engliſh World under the Patronage of ſo great a 
Name. p : 

1 might here run out into high and juft Enco- 
miums upon your late extraordinary Performance ; 
But there is no need for it, fince the Work loudly 
ſpeaks forth its own Praiſes: and I ſhould rather 

eem unjuft in ſaying too little, than be thought 
guilty of Flattery for ſaying too much'in its Cons-| 
mendation. 

 T have, Sir, in the Preface, ventur'd to make 
ſome few Reflexions on your Poem, and hope you 
have Candour exough to excuſe" the Freedom 
have taken therein. If I have offended, or com- 
mitted any Miſtake, I here declare my ſelf willing 
and ready to retratt upon due Convittion ; ane 
hall be. always forward to ſubmit my ſelf to the 
Sentence of better Fudgments. _— 
ABI have more to ſay, us, to beg Patdon fo 
my Preſumption, in defiring to prefix your Name 
before my weak Performance ; which Favour I hop 
you. wil} grant to, "of FE © 
FRA Honoured Sir,.. 


Your very Obligd.and ©. || 
 - |» Humble Servant, - 
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I'S Sir Roger L Eſtrange's jocular Remark. in 
Preface 


before his Engliſh Ti 


\1t- may 


ſhould give the World: 
nord; and eſpecially. of th 
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The PREFACE _ 

< -fomer's and Yirgif's days ; and withal what Itrange 
< Effets it -"£ac-agp upon the Minds of . 
Theſe things, and much to the ſame purpoſe have.. 
been told over and over, and need not be repeated |; 
here. Not only Ariſtotle and Horace, but their Com-, , | 
mentators and the Criticks, not. qply of our own but . 
other Nations, have made it their Bnſineſs to ſet forth . 
its Excellence, and to recommend it to Mankind as., 
the nobleſt Fiwnane (I had almolit, ſaid Dip) Art . 
that is. Beſides, that. its true Uſe and End is to in-, 
ſtru& and profit the World more than to delight . 
and pleaſe it, has been ſo fully and clearly made out, . 
by Dacier in his Preface befqre his Reflections on-, 
Ariſtotle's Poeſte, and lately by our own Country-man; 
the Learned Dr, Blackmore in his Preface before hig, 
Prowe Afting,, that | think my ſelf exempted ip a great * 
meaſvre from that task likewiſe. | 

But however, / it cannot- but with a Bluſh be con-, | 
feſſed, that moſt of our. Modern Poets ſeem to have 


diverted the true of Poetry to one of a quite. 
contrary Natnre, whilſt they ſtudy rather to pleaſe. 
the debauch'd World in their own way, than to-give, 
them any. wholeſome - inſtru&tzons to Dag Iyer 


Chapter of the fourth Book i 


The PREFACE. 
five jo em rom Fattes "Laftriohs Odes ; and 
oye, Hop ils hy br Es, 
ve Phe to ſtxlet 
Sch —AnTit wore x: hr if their Cenfares wear. 
n , ind only touch'd thoſe thar deſery 
| Eee on On. atvf comctidle that Pookiy Ie MF is in” 
alf the'favlr, "and that *cis This that is' the cauſe of {5” 
mach extravagan py ab and debauchery in: the "World. 
ha ho not becauſe many, "That ey 
to Poetty, do by thr nfamons') bring” 


a fahdal upon It ; and Hecanſe an i1} natured multi-, 
rang, that Lc letle or 3 reliſh for” ſich "ſort (of 
LORE upon it ;/ 1 ſay it does not follow from 
That Po ty is fer worle. ' For it this rate” 
po i o Fanir by $00 many, nf. 
and feandaliz'd by 
vor Fl ner the ne Poningpn yo 
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What « RN, and apy ye Geniey. is 28- 
quires z {urprizing effects - it has in the , 
World when duly perform'd ; what enco | 
it met with among the Ancients; and the Reaſons of 
its declining ſtate among the Aederns, Nor do I de- 
fire, even in this, to dictate any thing, but with all 
ſubmiſſiou, refer what I fay to the Verdi& of better 
Judgments. b 

. The Excellency of the Epick Poem appears, in that, 
as We hinted before, 'tis the Principal, and moſt ſublime 
part of all Poefie. *Tis that, on which the moſt 
Commendations, the higheſt Praiſes, and the largeſt, 
freſheſt Garlands are, and have; been beſtow'd. But 
this only gives us a general notion of its Greatneſs, 
we may ſee it, in its cleareſt. Luſtre, if we would but 
take a particular view of its Nature and Deſign. And 
becauſe I cannot expreſs it better and more conciſel 
in: wy. own, I ſhall make bold to uſe my Author's 
Words.. ©. The Epopea, or 'Epick Poem (ſays he) is a 
< Diſcourſe {or - Story - invented . by. Art to form 


« Mens Manners by ſuch Inſtruftions as are Tag's 
**. under the Allegory of ſome one Important Afti- 
< on, which is related in Verſe after a Probable, Di- 
« verting, and ſurpriſing' manner. : pe 

Here you- have a ſhort, but full and clear Idea of 
the” Natwre:and [Deſign of the Epick Poem., .. I ſhall 1 
here ſpend tune [capa the parts of this 


ris ſo fully and clearly done in the enſuing Tre 
tht ENT I ac . - Now what, Y 
ling to t $ account, can © mor d Ee. Treat AC, NC y 

To regulate.-Mens manners; to purge and refine them '' 


Won een #7 .; 
Poet merits nyactr more. / 


coprigcing Inſtructions 
fart Wor the cabar 


ut a all a> ot in- 
jnmoſt receſſes of the * 


to 
de Men'to be Vertnous: and his whole rue 


font vent prappiess the "trongeſt A 


mitation of fuch things as obably happen. 'T's 
condude, he like a $killfol Phyſ mixes Sweet: wal 
Bitxer, -that which 1s Pleaſant with the Profitable, 

= 


over the unſightly Pill, that ſo ever} the 
aeyiA wholeſoine Phyſick might ſtea] dow! th 
ter.” 1 know there may be ſome, who ttterly | 


this way, and ery "tis Triekiſh," fit only-t 
Women and delijde Children. - "But may ofa 
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The'PREPACE. 

take it.' "Notte bot 'Men- of the' moſt- exatted'r Sonls, 
warmeft Thoughts;; Hivehieſt' Fancies/,' and-deepeſt 
Jonrts, © are fit Gs or ack noble Enterprize.: Every 
who 'ha#' but-an- Ordinary\Capacity, 

hind Nina? Scholar enough to'be 4a" Phyſiciang.a | 
Lawyer, 'or a Uivine : © But the” poor-Pretender'is a 

| little! more modeſt in his 'pretences ito Epick! Poetry, 
Here' he ſtands off, - and keeps at-as.awful'a diſtance 
from Parnaſſus, as the trembling {frarhtes of old (did 
from the ning Mount. ' Nay the |Poctafters: them- 
ſelves,” 'who have 'ventur'd at all the leſſer! ſorts: of | 
Poems.” yet knowing their own' ſtrength; have with 
all reverence receeded from {o- high an Lrhary 


So vaſt a- Genizs dos? this ſort of Pazry roqiirs, 
tharif Ke wn rely on the teſtimony-of Rapmyone of the ., 
ableſt and' moſt impartial-Criticks this 'Age or any. o- | 
ther Age fince Eforleant [Hor ace, "'hias'produced,.:we 
ſhall Po that there: have been but only two; Homer 
and Yirgil, who have-wrote' in this: \way" with- ' any 
tolerable {p Fear. This Judicious Critick «mentiony 
ſeveral of the Greek Poets, ſuch as Coluthuty who wrote 
of rhe-Rape of Helter ; RE appterd who gives anace 
count of the taking of Troy; Muſeus, who wrote the 
Hiſtory” of Leander; eras Ms who-relates 


the Pg om ons of the" #p 
ou k'to > write Tons emet ne ag 
and | ae arr who toy 15. 
*;: x; "Vietories 


od. tied a es ed; 
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came. of AlrwikBowei; and 45 He.the reſt, be 
tos abſernld fo.manyÞ n them, that the 
can ſtand in no manner of Competition 
and yiogil, whom a leaf chey- have. pretended to 
-the iards be onl - Mentions Camoens 
*..He regarded, to. ex- 
a the des od hve ea 
C : © he. is fierce | 
+ faſtoous in his but. has little, Diſcern- 
'and brtle.1C ""Noxnlons this Iogenuone 


= 9 oo ou. =, Fro.” 


f Critick favour 'his own Countrymen, . Dyhortas, and 
1 Y ZFonſard; butitaxes them. with ſuch unperfegions. thar 
- & one may reaſonably-difpate with, them; che. name: .of 


Poets, | If you would be ſatisfied more particu» 
rk Poe fo I,muſt;refer you 9.the Refle@ione, 
which Zapin has made upon the.Zp ; Poets ip all / 
And there you will perceive; what-a. vaſt; | 
Fs mov ran ba yd vg all the reſt ; 
wrote aften them. - he) . amates: me, 
Virgil: mamas aud all al teh free m rs wwe ond 
flat: they: arei.)./; 14,8 00000 0 3116 HOTTERS | [4.56 
en ner Farncl 
; Poets.,. Rymer-. prekum 
his ignoranceof our:Language, 
derftand. fo 6 vel 1 pak 
'hereupon Ayme: 


Heroich ROE 76k b Is modes F 
Genfure piand. is —_ for;his want.,of | 
 focbis Try :adver 


cis proper. 
Danew hu art, tom 
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PREFACE. 


Engliſh Oriticktakes notice of. He acknow- 
- that any Wir wes-egcl noon; that fn his 
| r ſome: ſtrokes of an ex- 


F nobteth ghar the-ill newt we —s TT ot 


bad Condud ; for a' Vicious 'Qeconomy ; 


unha y choice of the Tetraftich, Cowley bs cho wh 


and-l: ren, | 
fans Fw 


* « laſtly that he underflood Fnber and Virgil 

© prudently made his advantage of them," © Ye ater 

all theſe high Commendations ; he laments eh 

carrying on the Work {6 far as he defign'd, "and his 

not living to reviſe what he did leave” bekia: _ 

And blames him for-his ifl choice of the” Subje# 

Poem, in that like- Zz0an-he-made choice" Og 

and a Hiſtory whete he was ſo ſtritly'tyd up to 

Truth. -He likewiſe blames him for inſerting 

_— meaſvre in the very body: Ga Form: © Sig 
r the Judicious-Rymer goes, andit were to bewiſh'd 

he had- paſſed his judgment oh the famous: A1utor antes 

ther of our EnglſhPoets ; but firice he has: way difay< 

ing any thine about hin, till” fome 'other hors # F 

ſhall crave leave to inſert the _ - 

< Poet, and as @ great 


us itt his Dedication beſr deer Fry | 


-, — yu —_— ALE | a 4 _ _ 


fo 


STO 2 TS: By” Bo” CF OT RY WTI OO WRT HO. 


p Man, ſince: ne one..clic as Lhear Co hos 
rg s'd 7a piiblickty on, the Form, t ſhall vengure £9 
2. 3; 


: gr enrerers 
Fe i mt Opty hs ;00 tponer's,, od 
co ef his 0n9s 6 dig, an 


pamela 


Critiokg; but that + may; do ſome. 
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TPREFACE; 


give the World a'Tift of the thoughts T have ©on-" 
ceivd of tin general. - And a 'Taſt'it 'muſt  only'be; 
ene lendilierty and the Seaſe"1 Have 


TE. s own'd Fo. a, 
Choice of his Subjel? er; 
es his own Country ;' which is 
any Poets have done before | 
ſides the. Romantick Spencer, ''He profeſſes in his Pre- 
face to have imitated Yirgil in his Deſign, andithow' 
well he has Copy'd' that great Model let us now ee.” 

If - we will examine things according tothe Rbles' 

Boſſu has laid his. E-Mewill appear. to be 'ex-" 

2Hhy the ſame with "that of the wy His Aro 

Is like that o\ "the Latin .Poet ," One,” Entire,” Noll 

Great, and-Important Aion, viz. [The 

A decay'd Church and State to its anGient' end and 

Glory. The Intrigues he makes.vſe 'of to' hirider his 

Hero from 'accotnp ing his prone aa nenrmen a 

are of the very ſame make "thoſe of *Y7 kf 

as in 'the One; Juno, who Hhad'equal power” bc k by 

Sea and Land, "raiſes all the Obſtacles, that lay inthe 

way of the Trojan Hero: © "So inthe other,” {eval 

Prince'of the Air, &qual ih Power"ts. Fung, ' 

the Storms by Sea, and all the-Diftarbances by L; 

that hindred the ſettlement of our” Britiſh Hero.) 

- _ Intrigues, fo the. Solution or Unravelling' of theſe 
Fare as juſt, as regular, 'and-as natural asthoſe 
ee Antid, Int his Tſeription or Title he *has'fol-" 

low Homer \n his Odyſſets,, Fond Virgil in his «ncid, 

who have botlrinſcrib'd"their Poems with their \Hero's" 

Aame. His Propoſition is as fall; but withal'as modeſt 

both with reſpeft to himſelf and his Hero, as Horate 

| ns and- has Es His Invocation is 

Ix FS much 


WH 


} , 


: ings yogi 
much the ſame bh. that Let ee ey 


he has. like Frrgil 
Hero's ponubr og $a Aer + Th Dn 


of our Engliſh Poe: (bating ſome 


& *v therein 


few, defeats, which we ſhall m inCby) far 
exact, as, that. + 16 Latin: Rokon bf «got mea-3 
ſure all Ln Qualifications which . Boſſi _ArE.-76% 


for 'it 1s Pleaſant, Pr 
age jg le, Fo of his 


quiiiee, Shores 


P 
gularly. order'd,, as thoſe in Firgifs Poem. ' Allthe 
Charadters are. er drawn, and look like the Curi-' 
ous.Strakes of a,great Maſter, for they all tend 3 | 
and Centyre. in the "General Charadter of rhePgem and 
Hero,, namely in. that_noble t of the- Soul, 
G ENE R 051 TI... His Machines arevery Natoral, 
and adapted to the Genie: and; Novieus. of W our times, 
as Virgils were to thoſe. of his Age. relfion is 

noble and Majeſtical ; bis Yerſe Wt aſculine, 

and Strong z his Thoughts are Syblime;, his Similes na- 
tural ; his Deſcriptions proper z, and. his Sentences few: 


hiiman 


= regular, 2-5: a. as oy the whole” he. 
Tg” rt rp a 'd hirnſelf £0, 

t 0 

to haye copy ſean eee, '# Which maybe we 


oy Hark es to, ew. ome) Mag ors; 
ve ſhewn a ſtrength of _ » dee: t 
Heighth, of Fancy, and a atm Rs of \ 
| og or wy TO FOR Clog is 
ut alittle that, or the two 

Ancient Poets. ; ket a4 

But after all it-wuſt be faid (though with Sed 
ſort of reluQancy)- that there are ſome few things 
which, need polibing. and, which after ſecond and 


: 


more deliberate thoughts that great Maſter Tout 
no doubt have -corr For one may 'T88 
- 1646 


whether his Digreſſjons are nt too tedious, 
a 4 


m 


g6, - their, Intereſts, and /Deligns, - are as re ... 


Tr PREFRCOD 
nes | forvigh, ©. the Subject:  Eſpccially, that,/of 


. Arthur's, Spexxh to King Hotl; Which: takes 
es ole Books. For. what relation monte 4 
|. of thei Creation vt the Warns 


of his. R on; of the hot Fallot 
= 1 fodgment, and the Rl ao cer "ain ie 
of the Pogm:'z Which is the REY Reb ER aol 
to "he Britiſh Nation, 
jy and:-State+0n. their Ancient F M 
Truth and Petey Ii kupe & may .be-faid-in _— | 


om Aer tothe Nature of Pheſhe ; } #hich 
—_ Ng thing. that is foreigh to the. wal 
"They " ba think ta Khlye. this by lying, 


Speech” is in Imitation-bf -e/Encas's & 
will ho _— by ll oy have R 


him! er FREED _— :\thank6h 
a ridiculous Compariſon. There is no GON 


neſs between. theke two Specches,. - The - one,- ay 
that of e/£neas, is. aſtory:df. whatever had happend to 
him for ſip Years. together ſince the taking of Troy, 
ae tis from that time the .zHon of the Poem begins : 
But the Narration. of; Prince - Hrthur is-a' Relation of . 
things, whercia. hehad No, mote Intereft than arly 0- 
ther ordinary. Man and-;Ghriſtian; and-were we tv 
reckon the Duration of-the  Altiiny. from the "time 
whereby the- Poet. begins-#hjs Shetoh; as. all Cyiticks 
have ' doge that of the.',4ncidz t' would not be the 
Aion of ſix or ſeven Years, but of ſix vitnes as ray 
Ages. There is hd Com pariſon then to be Made be-' 


tween + ne: two $preches:; but Flat bf our wy 
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'fnct yoth re Pleas'd to 


EXD 


perſon's telli ears i A 
the Relater of ai But even int yy 
pos peck wo re ay 


off.the y wack Hog | how x. 
EI PiBs., that at Fee they. 
ſend to the Saxous _ their, Aſſiſta Nt 
Friends became their Maſters; and en. 


reign tothe Main Afton, For Rach, od. bg Camp! 
the Duration.of the Aion of Prince; Arthur, - 

to the Rules by. which we com utethe, Duration 0 "8 
Adtion of the: «Aneid, we mult reckon, that..it laſted 
from the Neath, of King Uter,” and the overthrow Re: 
his Army, WR, Prince Arthur, upon travelling, 


into Neuſtria | the Death of. Tollo, which wholly 
made. way _ he reſettlement, - of Prince Artbue.. 
Theſe are my. thoughts, but, perhaps the rung had 
oairpiacnlugh head,, particularly that of. | 
ching Morality Religion to an Immoral, and Ir- 
religious Age; which ſeems in a great meaſure to ex- 
cuſe his long Digreſſions. A 
Avin, 


$ (ts: | eſe A | 
would have. taken yp ÞU 
that; 


celtencies-of 
decide a Controverſte 


only the'Glory of welF 
of a primary In- 


vention, 
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vebiont. © Afthe- Fieff/hid more Flame, : the Loſe 

| ' arid tho'the Poems bf cheoge: had mire; 
'yet this LEacid of thb echt wasimore? 

<< 'On' "che vir ham, *f we'd6 not meet: width: 
tho perſe® Hero's, &&s,' aid thoſe woble {teas of Vertue! | 
cer as are to'beſeen in Fogd; "tis to be: attris] 
buted' more to 'the unhappintſs ant: Imprttotticns/bf. 
the times the Greet Poet) liv'd-ih, than 405 any 'want 
of t and $kilkIn 4 word they averhoth txk 
in their kind, * and-if: Amer foems better: than 
/*ris'becaaſe it was his fotrne to beborn firſt: 

As 6'the contrary; ifany one: thinks 'the Zatin Port 
16! b&'beſt; *tis becauſe he had {3 extellent a Motel to; 
irfitate; However the icaſt is, yet "tis-evident they 
both Wd Hrge Gontic's, and: bas 6o/bthers, as we 
Know of could ſtand i Gotapetiticn bmith, v9.20 
ow it is rot” th v6 wonder'd at; -if by. the great 

> fcied WR ”_ perro ate IS ant 
miatet ' Homer V #4, 'many great, /extraardinary 
*t& alttioſt miraculous Bf wero/prodic't. Love, 
—— and Efteeni-were the:common! Tribures 
Vulgar paid $0” the Vearrable! of 

Port.” They'were © htr'd-ittirhe Brvethaſ of a 
Poetical Coinpoſures,Thub they 'Iook'd :ripom hut thi 
Poet Ard as" It "gave the ſameoraliti4a It, 
a$*t6/ OY ./Henev'it came 40 pili thatralithe 
Poctsy> Writhigs 'were anong;the Heathen::Fetkortdras 
CE Former 

| Y Riba ofthe moſt BarbarbisÞ 


fd owing mort worthe/ Peet, 4 
4  Hnffrutivns: EIS 
721 prp.ct—png 
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| ci more infiragive = es 


u admiration. a a 
and peculiar Effe& in the Ag, 
livy'd under, For It1s. more. thay 
iing of his Aid condpcd 
wing) Augupus 0n the Imperial Throne: | Weknaw 
B what a ftrange Averion/ the Aeners bad to; the. 
name of 9 and "tis not likely. they wa! 
ſoon hare exchang their belov'd Demucragy 


ruftions: of #irgil.s who, 
Hoa tp, ſextle 


X Te 


have met with. As for» Homery| the: | MIT I ANTICS I 
are ſo obſcure, that we 629; gathen pothing:PT Cortallle | 
Hiſory about: him, 'Bys/"'14s by 22a, Conan 


Ll 
4 - vos = © 11% : "i. 
as he was Ingenousts xk oþ 
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ments. Yirgil had the luck to tvein better times © for 
he mer with'a AMecenas, 'who honour'd him with” bis 
favour, encourag'd him Tee his Gifts, | and introduc 
him inzo tie Bſbecm off £5 This indeed 
was ſomerhing more thim the ney Breath of' popular 
Applauſe ; ms Parnaſſiis at that time was not: ſuch'a 
ſtarving, berren Soil; as before and afterwards ir proyd. 
Then Poers were had i inadmiration, and everyone re. 
ceiv'd that recom - which was their\/due- This 
was the Poets Golden en Age and all other Polite-Learn- 


ing mer with ſnch ample Encouragement, as made'it 
flouriſh more mnder the Reign of Auguſtus, than in'afs 
ter Apes, evento the Honour and Admiration of thoſe, 
and to the diſgrace and reproach of ſucceeding tinies, 
There have been indeed ſome intervals ſince, 'wherein 
Poets have" met with their due'Rewards, | Ariofto' and 
Taffo are ſaidto'have met with their Patrons, -whotac: 
cepted of their Pieces, and recompenc'd their Fabours| 
And' in France, ' Richliew was'a' great and never-fiiling 
Friend'to the Muſes and their Votaries;:-\Bur: aCother 
times the poor Bards have'been' left to feed) ww 
empty Air of Vulgar'Fame.' For a/proof of: 
need only” have* recourſe - to the Poets! of our! i 
Nation, 'who whilft living havemoſt of themvmer with - 
the ſame fate'as their fore-Fathey: Alomer the? whetſ 
Dead they have like him/beenreven] / Burthis 
Poftlnchows 'Parne is but iu poor: Subſiſtence foo living 
Foe: An Andthis/ gives us-a juſt oceaſion to enquire ins 
tor Rex of eden ms < Tarr 
mbng the Moderns,”'efj mourown NarionJi .1C} 
Y ror knetury ter og wines , Thatin ſuch 
en'Age #5 this, wherein al 'Polte> 
ſhines withas aLuſtre, us” did-in'the 
Avpuſtus, © Portyy ſhould be- the only fi 
negleRted thing. Burt forall our Wonder, Expecfents 
fhewsus, \'that-*tis {o far” yahe Leaned 
World; "that few ornone, tho? TOE Arn 


TORRE RAGE. 
art butafew 


uch ad Undertaking; and there, 
Rk har under che rue narure and dgn 

Poem. WY 4 iy" ITIOMIS MO Et 
ave 'becw many Reaſon brought to;prove 
; ta impoſlible- for; one of our 'Poets:'to 
ny impoll for 0 SIoth.o-nc2n- Alwnigil 
Virgil: have wrote; Some. of theſe Rratansd Thll 


-and prove.them «9, be only 
Ne. xvinhes | hall.make bold to oteya 
Poetry 1n our 


Reals of DRIER State of-- 
hapsmay _— thonprejedac Rea 
5 hap to. _ -morewcight: and oo COIN 
that have. as yet been alledg'd.- 2 
»- Firſt. of all 'tis/ objected; by ſome, That: wei wont: he 
Matter For-an Heroick- Poem-:.;'That is, the Hiſtory obour 
Nation.is:got able to furniſh us with an 4Gor orian Hi 
ro:that: us wee a _—_ we we —_— 
e Practice of Sir William D Awvengit 
—_— Carly, whohaye each of. them made! choiterof 
a Sbje#.and: Hero, that has nothing:to do with:the 
ghſb 6n,/'we might might-.then. be-inchlin'd to ſuppoſe it 
cher ar of due and juſt' Afatter in our own: duals 
But- I think- they hadno ned af ſearching 
Hiſtory ' fox-their Attions and" Hero's, ſince they:mi 
with mare 5 ay > and Woragrs ac 2a 
totheir Country; [have met. | 
*Tis certain our: own #6ſlary could have furniſh'd: them 
with-as:juſt a: Swbje# for |Heroick Poetry, as any other 
Expeaines ac fanaiay gs happy” Chnice 
Dr. Blackinot« has made of Ptines: ;thar-Qui bes 
ne ar0 00; @ barren of-Gread 
Heros as Ines mg ro :[Lavgucs. 
DOTAnce;! oriat: Jeefdgpcnt 
og; — 7 Ee ns 


treats IN wa wo wmCYr 


affirm'd, That thislaſt Age tas £6 ml OR, 
par” vl , ' asany other, Age hetoro i : $0 that. 
had they been and receivedany. 


Ancients, cannot. make fo great 
thoſe did. _ I ſhall no erenhle 


that is done 
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A jeftion. ' But if ma Re Te ps 
"X 13not ſo ſmooth pon the Greek, 

3 the next'toit of any 'Tis nr > 

t it has beet! refining ever © Waller's20d 

* and it ſeems at preſent to bealmoſt arriv'd to 


and Perfeftion. * Dryden calls it a * Dad. 
Noble Language, and 18 only ſorry we 2: 
have not a more certain meaſure of /,, 4. 
it, as they have in France, where dies. 
they have an Academy erected for - -.- Dn 


ty o 
. + - woy LO 


that purpoſe, and endowed with large Priv viteges by the - 
pry King, bon germany kanieige ky yo 
fſions : R 


the Eng toll the ref wh > which, he Tag Fees 
force, gravity, and fitneſs for 
_ hore ve all other Lan k How eve this this is;; 
rs e daily Wr1 qur Poets, efpe- 
y from fome Eg -_ Blackmore's 
Price Mholer, where their Ex " and Ma- 


| xſtical, the Verſe ſmooth Ithe Num- 
IF bers truly harmonious, and 2 thetr: reſpeftive 
roy" I Libal anly add. the ( & of Roſcommon int 
+ 3 the Cal in of the Engliſh 


oem jour to the 
worey FO opp | 


The:'PREFACE. 
Laſtly, 'tis Obje&ted, © - That we want- the Benefit,gf 
rw Mlekives Which the Heathen Poets made. ſo great 
< .uſe,of,. and with which-their Poems were-full.trog 
<., one end to the other :; That the Notions and Religt, 
& on of. our times excludeall manner of Miracles, and 
« the extraordinary preſence of the Heathen Gods tror © 
* having; any thing to:doin the ordinary Courſe of hu+ 
© mane Afﬀeairs, which we believe now to. be govern'd 
only by one common Providence; and that upon this 
* account. it ſeems altogether unpracticable for any of 
*.our-Modern Poets to write an Heroick Poem like to 
©. thoſe.of Homer and Virgil, This Objettion. is duly 
ſtated, and fully anſwer'd by Mr. Dryden in Kis Dedica+ 
tron before the Tranſlation of Fuvenal. There he tells us, * 
That our Religion does indeed debar the Poet from ma» * 
king uſe of Fupiter, Funo, Mmerva, Venus, or any others : 
of the. Heathen Deities But that this is made up to the 
Poet another way ; that *tis not contrary to Chriſtian» 
ty to belieyethat there are goodand bad Spirits which | 
haveſome ſort of- influence over humane Ts: And 


that the Poet may form as juſt Machines out of theſe, ag 
the Ancients did out of their Divinties.. This is what 
Blackmore hasdoneevento Admiration, and his Practice 
and Condutt has pur it beyond all Ms, that we may 
Machbmes, 


very ſafely and regularly make uſe provi» 
ded they are ſuch asare ſuited to the Notions and Reli- 
gion of our times. | 


| Theſeare the principal /Obje&tions I thought. fit to 


mention, which are: not ſich ſolid ICI 
imagine ;: 1 ſhajl now aggording to my.promi propoſe 
ſome others, which I think.zo bemore ſubſtantal; but, 
withabLmuſt reſerve to myſelf my firſt Caution, name, + 
ly, that 1-deſign to diftare;hothing herein, but to-Jay 
down my whay—arans 0977/3 as clearly as poſhb 
and to refer all to-the Verdict of better Judg; i3 

Firſt then I fay; that one-great Reaſon. of that gene- 
ral Difeſteem which Epick Poetry lies under, and of its 
Neat "F declinmg 
[2 
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declining ſtate among the M; \ ſeems to -bethe De» 
rn yo the preſent "tee: Weare falPnat laſtintofuch 


wherem-Mei ate as averſe'ta'the Pre- 

bench: Morality, which'the' Epick Poet writes,"as they 
are 5.ged the Leſſons of Divinity, which the Preathey every 
Day incalcates. ' Wedo ced read Homer and Virgil, 
but the He rioe with # deſign; like the Bee, to'ſuck the 
Honey out- of them, bur jn-tmitation of more ſordid 
Creatures,'ta extract all the Venom we'can,/in' order 
to corrupt ovr. Manners, "and give a Guſt ;to'onr De- 
baucheries.” -Weare glad: to find any paſſage 1 1n'thenm 
that may ſeem'co favour our Licentiouſheſs, andVeven 
thoſe that'are deſigned 'to be our Phyſick, we like- Men: 
of 'aSick Stoniach, turn all into rank Poyſon. \ Now no 
wonder"if when our Palates are thus vitiared we have 
ao Reliſh for the wholeſome Inſ{truftions of Epick Poetry: 
Poets then, 'to pleaſe the Humour of the'Age;"aretor- 
ced to' write in their way, - eſpecially Fc of. "thent'as - 
havenot Souls great enough to ſtem the Torrent of ſo 
univerſal « Vice. Hence it comes to paſs that w&'have ſo 
pony ve Plays Afted on the Stage, ' wherein Vice is ſer 

with all the Luſtre, and recommended withall the 
Endearmeiits that a corrupted Poet's Wit ean invent; or 
the-moſt tooſe Debaucht could havedeſir'd. ' Thus both 
Poets and' Audievice,by an unheard'of;C laifance, con- 
tribute” tothe Ruine and” Corruption ' each! othets 
© Ao eaſon of the dedlinidg F Epick 

er great Reaſon 0 State O 

Poetry; and of the' Degeneracy: of all other fp 
try,. is the want of duc: f. This is the 
e-Groind of all our Grie and till thivbe pro« 


; "tis to be'feard. nothing thar'is/Grear; 
E, TL AID OED 
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Ti&'PREFACE. 
moſt Primitive times of preg C to write any thi 
which might refle& upon the Government they yi 
under, or,npon the Gods they Worſhip'd. | But. now 
with us the Poet meets with no Encouragement, and og- 
ly Oxe Lawreat is maintain'd at the publick CRIT Up- 
on this account it is that. Men of Large Souls, who can- | 
not condeſcend to humour the Vulpgar in their Licent} 
ouſnef., turn the bent of their Studyes another way, ar 
fly ae -r as they would the moſt dangerous Contagt- 
on. Others of a more pliable ha) take np. with 
the Stage, and that they may receive ſome Profit them- 
ſelves, ſtudy not to profit, ſo much as they do to pleaſe 
their Audience, and that in their lewd way too... But 
is it not a burning ſhame that ſucha Noble Gen as Dr) 
den and others, that ſeem to be made for greater de- * 
ſigas, ſhould be forc'd to a fatal Dilemma, either to 
truckle to a Haves for the uncertain Profit of a third 
Day, or to ſtatve for want of other reaſonable Encoy- | 
ragement ? But 'tis hop'd on all hands, that under. the 
Reign of one that may truly be term'd 'another 


Y 


be ſtild a Second Mecenus, Poetry will regain zts ancient 3 
Privileges, and Epict Poets receive that publick and # 
due Encouragement they really. deſerve, '.. .: ;- © 
- Thethird and laſt Reaſon I ſhall mention for the de- 7 
clining State 2/4 pr7 Poetry: among the Afoderns: 1s, © 
their natorious neglet Ar 3 
and*Qorace have preſeri/d - This, and not want .of Ge- © 
nius, has been the true Cauſe why ſeveral of our Engliſh S 


ſtus, and nnder the Patronapge of one that may-as ju 


Epick Poets have ſucceeded ſo ill in their De Rymer © 
urges this very ſtrongly againſt Spencer himſelf, whom at 2 
the ſame time he acknowledges to have had alarge Soul, 2 
a ſharp Judgment, and aGenius for Heroick Poelie, per- | 
haps aboveany that ever-writ ſince 7Rgh, For no que- | 
ſion but his following an unfaithful-Guide, | his Ram- 


bling afrer Marvellous Adventures, his making nocon- * 
 Kience of Probability, and almoſt all his other faults 


© 

Ty 

PTQ- K 2 
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of fe ollawing the Rules which, Ariſtotle © 
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proceeded from one and the fam? Cauſe, namely, his 
Tegle& of following: the Rules of Poetry.” The fame 
may be aid of Sir William D*-Avenanit, and Mr. Cowley : . 
For all'the Defe&ts Aymer charges them with, are whol- 
ly owing to the ſame Cauſe. *Tis _— this 
very account that the Pieces of our DNramatick Poets, 
which are' reckon'd to be the beſt performiances of the 
preſent Age, can ſcarce any of them ſtand the Teſt of 
a Judicious Eye :; And' a Man of ſenſe that, knows the 
Frt of Poetry, and has read the Performances of former 
Ages, cannot but pity the conceited Ignorance and per- 
verſe Pride of our Modern Poets, who ſcorn to be co0- 
fin'd to the Rules of Art, They have been told of this 
; often and often; but they think their own Wir is the 
W beſt Jodgein the Caſe; and as lang as *tis fo there is no 
hopes of any Amendment, or of any great Productions 
NOI: 
ring at ro the Rules, but TNEY are 10 
trifling that I think it not worth while to examinethem 
here: Beſides, all their ObjeRions, at Jeaſt the weigh- 
ticftof them, have been ſtated, examin'd, and refuted 
in'the Preface before the laſt Tranſl:tion of Terence's Co- 
— ſo that Iam ſufficiently excusd from that need- 
leafy | 
I ſhall hut up all that has been ſaid on Fpick Poetry, 
= withgiving you the Thoughts of a yery eminent Perſon 
= - of Quality of this preſeat Age and Nation ; who ſeems 
3 to havecomprehended all that has been ſaid on this Sub- 
 XF jen theſe few Verſes. / 
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' Tobe the utmoſt reach of Hiumane Sence, 
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Tie-PREFACE. 

"AWork of ſuch neſtimable Worth, © © 00 900) 1190 
There are but Two wi th World has yet brought facky ai 
Homer and Virgil : With what awful ſound Wit 
Do thoſe meer Words the Ears of Poets wound 1 08a tarit 
uſt a5 a Changling ſeems below the reſt” © 51075 1) 

Of Men, or rather s a two-leg'd Beaſt - | 219373118 
$0 theſt Gigantick Sous amaz'd we find / 6 99 
As much above the reſt of Humane Kmd. ns 
Nature's whole ſtrength united '' Endleſs Fame, 

And Univerſal Shouts attendtheir Name, = 7 
Read Homer once, and you canread no more, 
For all things aſe, appear ſo dull and poor, rod 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe, yet often on bimJook, © '// 1 
rd et uiled need another Book. 2 

| [The Fer of DI 0/0 {7 din Poe 


After what has been ſaid infavourof Epick Poerry, it 
may be expedted I ſhould ſay ſomething in behalf of my 
Author and. give the World ſome account" of the*Rea- 


ſons that indnc'd me to Tranſlate it : But before-Þdo 
either, I muſt beg leave to-premiſe a wotd'or two; 
which to the more FRURIONs may not ſeem to bea Di 
grefſion. - + £ 4 
ToCriticiſe upon any Author, 15NO Cuch eaſiematter as 
ſome may imagine : But to paſs a ttue and" impartial 
Judgment upon the Writings of the -Poets, 'may be 
jaſtly reckon'd one of the hardeſt parts of: Oritiesſm. 
Every little Pretender is not fit for ſuch an Underta- 
king, It requiresa large but regulated Fancy, a ſound, 
ſolid, and penetrating Judgment, deep, piercing, and 
ſteady Thoughts, along and obſiinar Ore oo 
much and certain Experience aclear and 
into Poctry and all its parts; but; above all;1 
ſtretch .of Hum and good Nature:- 
that reads Homer an Virgil, cannot be preſurn'dto 'un- 
derſtand them perfe&tly : Nor are all that underſtand 
theſe Authors to be a ted as competent Judges of 
RE: Wo, OR their 
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their Excellencies and 'Faijures.... They, muſt kt be 
Maſters of by HE. jon'd Qualities, ang t SD Rhey 
may begin to Cyiticiſe and Reflet# upon. what. they. r4 
and thorewly underſtand... Then they will be able. to 
ſeparate the Droſs from the. Or, - to diſcern $0 uſe 
glittering of the' Tinſel from the true. Luſtre of. the 
Jewel, and to know what is-praiſe-worthy-and. what is 
NOTE. + , as is et oF) 
How Synonymous ſoever. the words. may ſeem-at 
firſt hearing, yet unqueſtionably there is as much diffe- 
rence IRE and Criticiſeng, as there is be- 
tween a corrupted, - ill-natur'd,; and a fair; impartial 
Judge. A little Wit, arm'd witha great deal of Malice, 
will go a great way towardsthe compoling, a.Cenſyrer : 
Sucha one, I mean, that Carpsat ev'y thing hemeets 
with, that would find faults where there are none, and 
take ſome ſort.of Gomplacency. and Delight in. magni- 
fying the ſinalleſt flips of an, Author. But aow the truo 
Critiek i$.quite-another thing; he-bringsall he-readsand 
reflets.0n.to the Criterion of right Reaſon, and to the 
Standard of Truth. - What is. excellent and beautiful, 
he. not. only. acquits, but. highly applauds -and”* com- 


EF. mends: What is weak he does all he can in juſtice to 


| concealordefend ; and like;a compaſſionate Judge,”tis 
* with-ſome: fort of Reluctance. and Regret. that he/is 


fored-at laſt: to paſs a Black Sentence upon the molt Crj- 
minal Pieces. ;Sucha Cratick as this is of. vaſt uſe to the 
Commonwealth of Learning, not only for encouraging 
and countenancing the Good, ; but, likewiſe, for diſcoura« 
ing and deterring the Bag Writers :. Since the Excellent 
cies of the one wall be fure to meet./ with, a due eſteem ;; 
and the: Faults of the other will.in k RES the Criticks 


good Nature, fall under a juſt evere Cegſure, 
This is that NotionI have of a true and accompliſh'd 
Critick ; All others may.be_. term'd Cenfurers, Carpers, 
Momus's, or by what other Name of ignominy you 


pleaſe to give them, but are by 'no means to be 
| b 4 allow'd 


"2, 


* bo. 


petent. Judges of any. Author's Wris 


Learning was inno ſmall ram, among 
1 50\Sag as 1s o Þ melt from the many (Curious 
ns ap uſeful Criticiſms, which ,#iſotle and Zon- 
the, Greeks, Horace and Priranis Hao 
he ion ro mentionany. more) have left 
BS vio S = kate the Italians and Spaniards have 
EOes but; thoſe. -.them' rhat 
5 had co , Are, ſuch.as. have follow'd the. Rules 
and Precep aa toy: and Horace,  and- other great 
Mafterso Antiquity ; ; Whullt others that-bave, invent- 
Fo aay hifg 6A their own, have Four El. then 
udgment” and Applauke.., "Among the t 
have py but few that merit the Name © Critich, in 
Thar Senſe Ttake the Word.: Moſt of them. are on! Cri- 
ticks in the. worſt Senſe ; that is, ſuch.-as ex the 
Ong but take no a ys Exoris of Rathoos 
Pudicious, Rymer ms 10, NaVe a - Particular 
Talent for Opiticiſing, yet.in my Opinion falls ſhort of 
being a'true juikirge ” Andif be will ſtill diſpute'that 
Title with the World, yet.he.muſt be contented 'with 
beg recka % one, of HY ener ſort, ſince tis more 
diferg and, commend i the 
co hon.a and expoſe the! Failengs 
any, other Author... At PCCy 
Thagte, t encouragement they at 
firſt receiv wp the "Richkieu,, ſeem to be up- 
Le ui pie . And howdull andin- 
IP 10CVert to; De,mn et in 
Oni ey meh aries Thomh rand ai 
Reflections.; Rapin, in. | 
comes off with inhreray 
ſtotle's Pogot ſeem the mg 


on all the pers of: Poetry, 1 | 
more minrte and lefſer Ly which FO s ſomething 
more than riftotle hi NT has left 


As 


wot 
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by Auk 'whom D/ Acit/ in his'Notes ap- 


| w AB LE 
| 3 \ | ker & Ep _—_ | 
have: 


as theſe he builds all his rl, 


ſters and Patterns to go by; Whos ca pr 
Snoceſs ? What he takes from Aiſtotle arid | Horace, he 
explains,” improves, and refines : What is his. 
though'never {ſo pe _— 

not in a'Dogmatica way, out vy 
Problem: And what he aſFrts with an Air of 
dence, though not his Maſters het hey yet 
be natural Dedu@ions from + what 't ave 
about-it. - *Tis not to"'be queſtion'd 


Py 


neſerio wes a3 
he rolls os him Br Bl, forthe lake 
f6ek! T'Gare' es "this Den 
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they have hitherto ſeen.” 
E=7 

this fall 's ingenious yi 
pmſetf 15 


The; PR E BAGE 

his; wild fioidonbt- diſcover; [and they will without! 
doubt from thence form a nobler. Idea of Vig4,; and: 
his/Deſign, than hitherto-they have conceiy'd;.If be? 
ſeems, luke his Country- to be too Verboſe, /tis: | 
only: ; the account -of | his ſtudying. to make ali) 

things as:plain/and as intelligible as may be; and whe; 
ther: that be areal Favlt,'1 leave: others to judge. Bes; 
ſide. the uſeful Reflexions he makes upon: th> Gonduet: 
of Fired in particular; you will find many others-of no 
lefs uſe -upon the Pradtice. of. Homer. and” upon. Epiek; 
Poetry in-general; and now and then ſome that wilt: 
give.yow no'finall Light in ifto ne other two Parts: of: 
Great: Poetry, ' Trage wm Ina word, he: 
has throug hout wg wW = pos bimſelf likes true;; 
judicious, - "hnd impartial 'Critzck, He commends the 
Excellencies of the Good, and cenſures the. Failings of | | 
the Worſt Poets with ſuch a Juſtneſs and Moderation; | 
as deſerves a;particular Eſteem and Admiration.:'The 
Statius, Claudian, Lucan, Senece, and. athers, fall. un! 


der be Lafh,! yet he meddles with their Faults no far+ 

ther than his Subject requires, .and.\upon occaſion the 

gives them their full Contnenteiones And:on 'the 

contrary,/ tho he beſtows on Momer + and his -admir'd- 

Virgil very high and large-Encomiums, a_ oe they-are 
rt. © 


no more than the - moſt; 1nvidions pa the: World 
have allow'd them; and; he __ blames, both. when: - 
he cannot in Joſtice excuſe their Failings.”; 2: 4443 
'Tis now high time I ſhould give;you ſome Account. 
of the Reaſons that induc'd me. to the Tranſlating this 
Author. -One,-and not the. leaſt ;- is \the Excellency 
_ RY of theſe: Reflexions, which are Dry good. 
to be confin'd | to a- Foreign: Language... is erve,, 
| exch is' now: 'become faſhionable; ue and 
ſeems to be as. univerſally. ſtudied; as Zatin was for- 
G erty and ev'ry Pretender to. Gallantry and. good 
reeclng; Þ at leaſt to be a perfeft Maſter and 

Judge Language. /- But however, I believe the. 


Language 


Th) PREBFAXACE: 


Langmage is mot fo faryiliar; but: byia modeſt Compys: 
that read: Homer and Yirgil waderſtand but yexy little! 
of it. To ſuch as thee, this Tranſlation may. berof: 
ſome Uſe 5 and''perhaps others who-think they alrea- 
dy underſtand the French Tamgue, -may:be:glad; to fee: 
ſo benefitial a Treatiſe ma more. ntells+- 
gible Language: iT oo mngntny [1119Þ1 53: 5h: 
- Another Reaſon that inclin'd me to this Undertas.. 
king is, 'the Notice I receiv'd that #7rgrl was now'rees | 
dy'to be 'Tranſlated into Engliſh by an eminent hand; 
Before therefore that 'that Tranflatzon: came; out\40to-; 
the World, 1-could not-but think it yeopenend uſeful 
to-mther it iti by the Reflet5ons of 10 able/ia; Critick.” 
And perhaps'it may be'of ſome: Uſe tothe, Yoders: 
ſtanding /i724, when- read in--our -Mother+ Tongue.” 
Beſides, it 'has the | Fortune-to0- come- ont; joſt- 
Dr. Blackmore's Poem, and may her} of (great Uiſerrg- 
thoſe 'who- have an Inclination to: Poetry';1\for by it 
they will be able to judge of this Engliſh Poet. 5: 
As for the Tranſlation, you mult not expect a verbal - 
one; for to'that I neither think my ſelf nor any body: 
elſe 'oblig'd. I have kept as nigh my Author's Sence 
as poſlible ; and perhaps ſome: may-think-T have 'fol- 
low'd him tooccloſe.. However; I. did. all-I cauld-to 
.render him with all the Perſpicuity which a-Drdad&ick 
* Stile requir'd: and if that'be. granted me, TI haye all I 
* aimed at. Some Terms of Art which Boſſu borrow'd 
from the Greek, I was oblig'd to retain as-Ifonnd 
them: but-doubtleſs, whoever attentively: reads: what 
he has faid about them, will ſoon find them'to be no 
MyRtery. . The Citations in the Aargent (as many as I 
2X thonght good to make uſe-of)) are all left-in their Orv. 
= gmal Languages : but ſuch as are'1n the Text, I thought 
would appear beſt in Enghfh, unleſs when the Subje& 
requir'd the contrary. | For this purpoſe, fome 1 made 
bold to borrow from the Tranſlations that were ney | 
. . | «1 One 
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done-to_my_ hands by _{: Wits of the : 
eel, Dame 1 Trantared my Ga; a 


diffcutt, 1 got an ingenious Friend of mine to. tar 


or is all the Account I think fit to ive you of 
my-Reaſons for Tranſlating Boſſi, and Method 

I 1 hive taken therein... Whatever Pains on 
I have us'd, I do not expett I ſhall pleaſe ey \'A 
and tis a Wonder if I Could. Some will cenſure the 
Author, others the Tranſlation, and a third ſort per- 
haps, ſtirr'd up with a generous kind of Envy call'd 
will either endeavour to Tranſlate it bet- 

ter themſelves, or elſe-yent ſome new Notions of their 
own. However it happen, the World will be the bet- 
ter. for it, and my 7 9: and I. ſhall. have..this Satis- 
fon, That the Commonwealth of Learning will be 
EE thank-us not only for oar own 2 ; 
their more 7 cANarate, ProduRtions. 
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Of the Nature of the Epick "a : 
and of the F able. 


SIE Ib. 
The Deſugn of the whole Work, bay 


RTS, 2s well as Sciences, are founded upon Rea/on, and 
in both we are to be guided by the noch hp ae 
But in Sciences, neither the Inventers, nor the [mprovets 


them, are to uſe of at's” ther Guides but 
LG of fie ? Where on he af ey Secnes 


Cne ny other things, yp hge mg ou Genins of 
thoſe, who firſt invented 0! Ga of thoſe, wbo have labour'd at 
Gann Pababh de "And, the) Reaſon might, have firſt 
oerry 18 t ature ;. k 

founded it, yet it cannot be deny'd but ep by Invention yrs 
and the Chorce they have been pleas to make, haveadded thereto 
both its Mercer and Form. *Tis: thert ini the excellent Picces'of 

we are to look for the Fundamentals of this Art: An 
they” are only to be rely'd on, — others yicld the G 


or, 


2 Monfieur Boſſu's Tr2atiſe Chap. II. 


of baving either praCtis'd with the moſt Succeſs, or collected and 
prefcrib'd Rnfes with the Judgment. ANN 

The Greeks and Latins have furniſh'd us with Examples of both 
kinds. Ariſtotle and Horace left behind them fach Rules, as make 
them by all Men of ing, to be look'd upon as perfect Naſters 
of the Art of Poecry: the Veatnhof ome add Fig r, 
by the Gririt of all Apes, the molt perfect Moddls of this way of 
Writing, the World ever ſaw. So that if ever a Juſt and Supreme 
Authority had the Power to preſcribe Laws-and Rules to any Art, 
one cannot queſtion but theſe four Perſoris had all Authority on 
their fide, with reſpect to the Epick Poem. And this is the only 
kind we ſhall treat of at preſent. 

"Tis true, tHe Men of our Times may have as much Sp:irie as the 
Ancients had ; and in thoſe things which depend upon Chozce 
Invention, they ray likewife have as juſt and as tacky Fancies : 
But then it would be a Piece of Injuſtice to pretend that our new 
Rules deſtroy thoſe of our firſt Miſters ;, and that they muſt needs 
condemn all their Works, who could hot fortſee our Humours, nor 
adapt themſelyes to the Genims of ſuch Perſons as were to be born 
in after-Ages, under different Governments, and under a different 
Religion from theirs ; atid with Manners, Cuſtoms, and Language, 
that have no kind of relation to them. 

Having no Deſign then by this Treatiſe to make Poets after the 
Model of our Age (with which I am not ſufficiently acquainted) but 
only to furniſh my ſelf with ſome ſort of Foundation in the Deſign 
T have of explaining the AEneid of Virgil; I need not concern my 
ſelf with every new Invention of theſe” laſt Times. I am not of 
Opinion, that what our late Authors think is aniverſal Reaſon, and 
ſuch a common Notion as Nature muſt needs have put into the 
Head of Virgsl. But jeaving Potterity to determine whether theſe 
Novelties be well or ill devis'd, I ſhall only acquieſce in what I 
think may be prov'd from Homer, Ariſtotle, and Horace, I will 
mterpret the one by the Other, andVirgs/by all Three, as© having 
the ſame Genius and Idea of the Epick Poefie., 


% 
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CHAP. IT. 
What i the Nature of the Epick Poem. 


HE moſt conſiderable difference m ject preſents me ©; 

T with between the Style of the Anvdevie, — of the laſt. ! 

- Ages, 15, That our way of Speaking is plam , proper, and with- 7 
out 
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Book T. of the Epick Poem. 3 
ont the Tin : Whereas theirs was full of Myſteries and Allegories. 
The Truth was mask'd nnder theſe ingenions Inventions, which for 
their Excellence gn under the nate of Fables, or Sayings; as if 
there were as much difference hetween theſe fabnlovs Diſcourſes 
of the Wife, - and the ordinary Language of the Vulgar, as 
there is between the Langnage that is proper to- Men , and the 
Sounds brute Beaſts make nfe of to expreſs their Paſſions and 
Senſations. 

Atfirſt the Fables were employ'd in fpeaking of the Divine Nu- 
ture according to the Notion they then wy it. This fublime 
Subject made the firft Poets to be ftil'd Divinesr, and Poetry the 
Language of the Gods. They divided the Divine Attributes as it 
were info ſo many Perfons 3 becaufe the Infirmity of a Hnmane 
Mind cannot ance Bang, or explain fo much Power and 
Action in a Simpficity fo great and indivifible as is that of God. 
And perhaps they were jealous of the Advantages they reap'd from 
ſach excellent and refin'd Learning, and which they thought the 
vulgar part of Mankind was not worthy of. ; 

They could not tell ns of the Operations of this Almighty Cauſe, 
without ſpeaking at the ſame time of its Effects : So that to Divi- 
nity they Phyſiology, and treated thereof, without quitting 
the Umbrages of their Allegorical Expreffions. 


But Man being the chiet and the moft noble of all the Effects 
which God produc'd, and a rs, Fares. ſo proper, nor more uſeful 


to Poers than this Subject, they have added it to the former, and 
treated of the Doctrine of Moraliry after the fame manner as they 
did that of Divinity and Phrloſophy : And from Morality thus dif- 
cours'd of, has Art form'd that kind of Poem and Fable, which we 


call the Epick, 


What the Divines made their Divinity, that did the Epi 
Poets make their Morality. But that infinite Varicty of the Actions 
nd Operations of the Divine Nature {to which our Underſtanding 


bears but little proportion) did as it were force them upon dividing 


he fingle Idea of the only one God into ſeveral Perſons, under the 
different Names of Fupiter, Funo, Neptune, and the reft, And 
Pn the other hand, the Nature of Mora! Philoſophy being ſuch is 
ever lays down a Rule for any particular thing, the Epzck Poets 
e oblig'd to unite in one fingle Idea, in one and the fame Perſon, 
nd in an Action that a fingular, all that look'd like it in 
liticrent Perſons, and in various Actions, which might be thus con- 
in'd as fo many Species under their Genus. 
Therefore when Ar:ſtorle ſpeaks to this | ; 
Pp _ That Poetry #s more ſerious than ITS hog 
Hiſtory, and that Poets are greater Philo- oo et, 
ophers than Hiſtorians are * He does not #. 
only ſpeak this to gzagnific the Excellence of this Art, but; == 


B 3 - 


- 


HE Monfieur Boſlu's Treatiſe Chap. IL 


4 
he) 5m nals ID «3... 
* O7 5oexags,) n Mons ſays be, teaches ty not ecitd 
og mm, I- only as an Hiſtorian, who barely = us 
what Alcibiades for Inſtance ('tis Ariſtotle's 
own Inſtance) did or ſuffer'd : But by propeſoe —-amnbar fugher+ wi 
ſon, let the Poet call bum by what name be pleaſes, ought either 
neceſſarily, or in all nn, to have ſaid or done upon that @ 
the like occaſion ? * wo = Nature that the Poe La _ comn ts 
bad Conſequences of an il-grounded Defign or a w ; 
or elſe the Reward of good Actions, and the Satisfaction one re- 
ceives from a Deſign form'd by Vertue, and manag'd by Prudence, 
' Thus m the f Epopea, to Ar 
+ Al «bp weed mare ſtotle, let the Names be what they will, yet 
CE eo ate. + the Perſons and the Aftions are Feign'd 
' HM" and Univerſal ; not Hiſtorical 

and Singular. þ 
Horace is likewiſe of the fame mind; 
as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Only by the 
SE 5 nn 
! not 1 t Poets Mea 
melius Chrylrppo & Crat- Moralies as well as Philoſophers, but 


mis ONE'S: in that he even gives Homer the Pre-emi- © 
nence. 

_— , _ Thereafon Poets are more excellent here- * 

Frloonetc eas 7:24:97 in than the plain downright Philoſopher, | 

iti” 0. isthis, | that every fort of Poems is in gene- * 


v9zA&w. Ariſt. Poet. c. 1. Eg JOCF? 

ral an Imstatzon. Now Imitation is extreme 
ly natural, and pleaſes every body : By which means this way & F 
propoſing things is more charming, and more proper to take with * 
an Audience. Beſides Imitation 1san Inſtruction by Examples; and © 

Examples are very wy 6 to perſwade; fin = 
SE Ks 2 they prove ſuch or ſuch a thing is kt 
tir lf juai719s, 35 &,. ble: In ſhort, * Imitation is fo far the} 
"Ac oi p23 Thc regs aun Effence of Poetry, that it 18 Poetry it ſelf, F: 
Te UNC, , x7 (xpcy as Ariſtotle the firſt Founder of this Art tell : 
aep<2plic ijnedo m1 1s: And Ft Herace recommends it very parts ® 


; ar. Poer. cs, Cularly tothe Poet he would create, _ © 
picere exemplar vitz morumqz jubebo Dotum Imitatorem, - & veras his. | 
ducere Voces. Her. Art. Poet. _ 


Has 
+ Re 


But tho Poets play the Moral Philoſothers, yet ſtill «- are od 
leſs Djvines. The Morality they deal withal, does indiſpenfibly * 
oblige them to have a Vein of Divinity run' thro all their Wotls; 
Becauſe the Knowledge, the Fear, and the Love of God; in a Word : 
Piety and Religion, are the chief and ſolideſt Foundations of « 
Vertucs, and of all Msraliry, 
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Book I. of the Epick - Poem, F 
The Preſence of the Deity, and the Care fuch an Auguſt Cauſe 
ought to take about any ation, obliges the Poee to repreſent this 
Attion as great, important, and 'd 
* Kings and Princes. It obliges him like» * Rev geſtz 
wiſe to think and ſpeak in an elevated way « Hh. oO7 Foils 
above the Vulgar, and.in a Style that may in 
ſome ſort keep up the Character of the Divine f Cui mens divinior arque 
Perſons he i f To this end ſerves & __— — deg 
the Poetical and Figurative Expreflion, and Joins buju honorem, 
the Majeſty of the Heroick Verſe. - pz 

But all this, being divine and ſurprizing, may quite ruine all 
Probabilaty : ore the Poer ſhould take ſpecial care as to that 
Point, fince his chief aim is to inftrudt, and without Probabilsey 
any Action is leſs likely to perſwade. 

To all this the Poet are'oblig'd by the ſubſtance of the Things 
they propoſe to themſelves as the ſubject Matter of their Poems and 
Inſtructions, The manner of teaching them uſefully and methodi- 
cally, has likewiſe oblig'd them to add feveral other Rules. 

The Epopea's is with the Morals and Habitudes more 
than the Paſſions. Theſe riſe on a ſudden, and their Heat is foon 
over; but the Habirudes are more calm, and come on, and go off 
more leiſurely. Therefore the Epick Afton cannot be contain'd 
in one {angle day, as the Dramarzick can : It muſt: have a longer 
and more juſt ſpace allow'd it, than that of Tragedy, which is only 


allow'd for the Paſſions. 
This DiſtinCtion makes the Tragedy and the yy differ very 


much. ' The violence of Tragedy requires a great deal more hvely 
and brisk Repreſentation than that of a Recital: beſides it is all 
Adtion, and the Poet ſays never a Word, as he docs in the Epopea, 
where there are no Actors. 

But if in this the Epopes is inferiour to the Drama, yet 'tis ſu- 
periour to both Phzlofopby and Hiſtory : becauſe 'tis a great deal 
more active than bare Philoſophy , and the Recitals of Hiſtory : 
And tho it does not preſent Actors to the Eyes of the Spectators, 
yet it ought at leaſt more frequently than Hiſtorians, to break off 
the Thread of its Diſcourſe by the Speeches of its Perſonages. This 
Ariſtotle orders, when he fays, that the Narration of the Epick 


| ought ca be Dramatick, that is to ſay, very attive. 


It has likewiſe its Paſſtons, which give it no ſmat! Advantage over 
Philoſophy and Hiſtory: But in this it is inferiour to Tragedy. For 
tho it has a mixture = all the Paſſions, yet Foy and Admuration are 
the moſt effential to it. Theſe indeed contribute molt towards the 
making us wiſe Men: Admiration and Curioſity are the Cauſe of 
Sciences, and nothing engages us ſo forcibly as Pleaſure. So that 
theſe two Paſſions mult never be ny to any invented Picce,if we 
would be inform'd in what we are __ penſibly oblig'd to ko. 
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* Quicquid precipies efto 

brevis, ur cito dicta Per- 

cipiant #nimi doriles, re- IF 3 

neantg; kdeles. tir. Pet. foctual —_ 


PEEP er Ras Os, Minds all at once, the Poets bave reduc'd aff 


duntazar , & unam. to one + fingte Action, under ove 
Ne manat» Hunt fame Deſign, andina Body whale Mh 


and Parts ſhould be homogeneous. 


—_—_— 


CHAP. TII. 
The Definition of the Epick Poem. 


Hat which we have obſerv'd concerning the Nature -of the 
Epick Poem, gives usa jult Idea of it, which we may expreſs 
thus : 
*The EPOPE A is a Diſcourſe invented by Art; to form 
< the Manners by ſuch Inſtructions as are diſguis'd under the Alie- 
« sories of ſome one important Action, which is related in Verſc 
* after a probable, diverting, and furprzing Manner. FJ 
This here is the Definition of the Epopea, and not of Poetry it 
ſelf. For that is an Artof making all forts of Poems, of which the 
Epick is but a part. The Epopea then i1snot an Art, but an arti 
tcial thing, as 'tis expreſs'd in the Definition , which ſays "tis s 
Diſcourſe invented by Art. | 
It 1s likewiſe one fort of Poem, as 'tis intimated in the Definition 
by its being calf'd a Diſcourſe in Verſe: And the reft diſtinguiſhes 
it from all other forts of _ _—_ 
The Acti Co 1s not very inpor- 
* Ne#fnrec 4 wats tant; and befides the * Poet find nathing. 
7 % Jovks Suew but only the Perſons he introduces, fay and 
— obey 2 drug's x93 act All, juſtasin Tragedy. - For this reaſon 
is Tires at gaomw qe 
57h, p51?) Sram. As both This and That by ſtif d a Dramatichk 
rift. Pocr. c. 3. Poem. And thus it is plain the Epoptas 1s 
v9 neither Tragedy nor Comedy. I 
Nor is it a piece of Natural Philoſophy, 'as the Poems of Empedo: ©: 
cles and Lucretius : Nor a Treatiſe Husbandry,; and the hike, as bs; 
the Georg 1c%s of Virg:! : Becauſe theſe Pieces are not deſfign'd to » 
form Men's Manners, and the Inſtructions contain'd in.-them are 


naxed, fimple, and proper, without Diſguiſe and Allegorics, Bk 
Thi 


uh. — 


— EI A. An. Ate... 


Book T. of the Epick Poem. - 
' Thisſecond reaſon, which more eſpecially concerns the Eflence 
and Nature of Poeſy, dogs likewiſe exclude) from the number of 
Epick Poems, any Piece of Morality writ in Verſe, and a plain 
Hiſtory, ſuch as Lucan's Pharſalia, the Punick War of Silius Ita- 
tiew, andſuch like real Actions of ſome fingular Perſons without 
a Fable, andin ſhort eyery thing that is. deſar1b'd in Verſe after this 
manner. | 

I ſhall not trouble my head "to take notice how the Epopea dit- 
fers fromthe $ee57, the Eclgue;\ the Ode, the Elegy, the Epigrgm, 
and other {6fſer Poems : For-this is ſelf-evident. 

But it willnot be amiſs to reflect upon what has heen already 
faid, and from thence to conclude that the _—_ has ſome rela- 
tion to Four Things; viz. to'the Poem, to' the Fable, to Mora! 
Philoſophy; andto Hiſtory.” © | 

It has a refationto Hiſtory, becauſe as well This as That relates 
one or mare Actions : But the Actions of H:ſtory are a and 
_ f6 thatthe Epopea is neither « Hiſtory, "nor a of 
Hiſtory. | | 

'Tt has a-neceflary relation to Moralsty, fince both one and the 


other inftrudts Men in their Morals ; but the Action and the Alle- 


gories which are proper to.it, isthe cauſe why properly ſpeaking it 
1s not Moral Ppiloep'y, I be {i'd a Speczes of it ; 
rr inks, Fo 4 great deal more relation to this than to 

frory. © © FAS : | 

But it belongs al to the Poem and the Fable, ſince _it is 
properſy and truly a Poemand a Fable 3 and is only diftinguih'd 

m other Poems and Fables, as ſeveral Speores, which equally 
partake of the fame Genus , are diſtinguiſh'd from one another. 
Beſides, the Definition does exactly include both, tince a4 Poem 1 4 
Dsſcourſe inVerſe and a Fable # a Diſcourſe invented to formMen's 
Morals byInſtru8g;ons diſguis'd wunger the Allegories of an Attion. 
So that one might abridge the Definition we have given of the Epic 
Poem, and only fay, that it js a Fable graceful; ferm'd upon an 
amportant Attion, which # related in Verſe after a very probable 
and ſurpriſing manner. | 
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CH AP; IV. 


Of the Parts of the Epick Poem. The Divifion 
of this Treatiſe. 


T HE Parts of the Epick Poem contain'd in the former Defi- 
nition _ its Nature, its Matter, its Form, and its Marmner 
of propoſing Things. | 
| hy Herb tmofold ; for the Epopea is both a- Fable and a 
Poem. But theſe two ſeveral Genus's agree very well to L 
and compoſe a Body, that is no Monſter. One may likewile very 
well ſeparate theſe two” Natures from one another, and fay, that 
the Fable is that which conſtitutes the Nature of the Epope« ; and 
that the Poem tells us how to mana q-. the Fable, and comprehends 
the Thoughts, the Expreſſion, and the Verſe. FE 
- The Mazter of it is an Aion feign'd with probability, and 
drawn from the Actions of Kings, Princes, - and Gods. . This tells 
ys two Things, the Aion and the Perſqs, and there. it does 
not at all difter from Tragedy. LL hk ; 
The Form of it is, that the Perſons are not here introduc'd to 
+ the Spectator's view, aCting by themſelves without the Poet, _ as in 
Tragedy : But that the Action is recited by the Poet, 
The End of the Epick Poem is to lay down Moral Inſtruftions 
for all ſorts of People both in general and in particular. This part 
bclongs to the Poemas it isa Fab/e, It contains the Mora! . which 
ſerves for the Foundation of the Fable ; and beſides that .it con- 
tains the Manners of thoſe Perſonages who make ſome- conſiderable 
Figure in the Poem. h 
Laſtly, as the Form includes the Perſon of the Poet who makes 
the Rehearſal : So does the Exd comprehend the Perſons of the Au» 
gience for whom the Poet deſigns his Iaſtructions. in 
All theſe Things will make up the Subject-Matter of this Trea- 
tiſe : But *tis not neceſſary they ſhould be all handled with the ſame 
articularity and exaCtneſs. 
* Some will very naturally fall under others, as that will, for in- 
ſtance, which we have to ſay concerning the Poet and his Audience. 
To treat of the End and the Moral a-part would require too vaſt 
a Compaſs ; I ſhall content my ſelf to ſpeak thereof in ſpeaking of 
the Fab/e. andin other Places, where the neceſſary connexion of 
that Part with the reſt will 2fford me juit Occafions of ſpeaking as 
much of it 28 is requiſite for my purpoſe. 
Ariſl otie divided the Thoughts and Expreſſions into two Parts, 
85 was very requiſite : But ſo many Authors have a _— 
87, 


Gods are expreſs'd it | | 
mes, becauſe the Poets make uſe of ſuch to let them down 
D oor Thectee; from whence the Epop6s has likewiſe borrow-, - 

ing Account, this Treatiſe will be divided into ſx 


ing the Nature of the Evick Poem, 
where we ſhall treat of the Fable. | 
| IONS Book will' treat of the Mateer, or of the Fpick 
Action. 

The Third of the. Form, pr the Narrgtion.. .. 

The Foxrth of the Manners and Characters of Humane Per- 


ſonages. : | 

2 Lins Fifth of Machines, or of the Preſence and Actipn of the 
ods. ha 

| And the Sixth of the Thoughts and Expreſſions. 


han. 


— _ — 
— — 
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CHAP. V. 
yl Of the Poem, 


Ay aſs Va; and a Verſe is a part of a Pi 
courſe meaſur'd, by a certain number of long and ſhort Syl- 
lables, with a grateful Cadence, that is conſtantly repeated. Thi 
Repetition is neceflary to diſtinguiſh the Notion we have of Verſe, 
from that of Proſe, . For in Proſe as well as Verſe, every Period 
and Clayſe are ſo many parts of a Diſcourſe meaſured by a certain 
x "var: long and ſhort Syliables ; but Proſe is ever and anon 
altering its Cadences and Meaſures, which Verſe aerer goes. 


The 


to ſh _ wt a 


= it Name of your phe og Says 
— = 7 CY} 


nm. am. —— ccelo ether ſuch like things. 


deducese lynam. 
Carwindas Circe (ocios mutavit Ulys Eel 8. + fex horrendj. hr 
Duſmpriri perdyellionem judicent, Dutmviris provocatigne Certirit, propoce © 
Joc ga re wigs Tit. Liv. Heft. 1. 1. orfeinf weodrngy red F#neas hac de ; 
Danais Vicoribus Armis. Virg. «neid. 1.3; | * Tumulo fuperaddite” Carries, © 


Daphujs ego in tylvjs hing uigue 2d fidews nexus, Formeli pecgris auites, farmpſior 
iple. Varg. Ecl. 5, 


For the owking 'of Verſes, *tis not enough to take care of the 
Mealure and Quantity of the Syllables, and to place fix Feet jult 
after one another in the ſame Line ; there muſt be lkewife ſome 
Cadences, of which there are feveral Rules laid down i | 
about Celurd s, Synalepha's, the Length of Wards, . 
the like. Beſides this, there muft be ſome "Tenſes of Verbs, fome 
Moods, ſome Regiments, ſome Conſtruftions, and ſome Words pro- 
only to Verſe, and which P Prole knows nothing of. 
Bat above all, there muſt be in Verſe the Dig and ſowe 
ways of ſpeaking that are elevated, bold, and metaphorical; 
which are fo proper to. this kind .of Writing, that without them 
the moſt exact placing of long and ſhort Syllables is not ſo much * 
Verle as Proſe in Metre : And, og ithe contrary, theſe bold Ex |} 
prefſions, ſo proper to Verſe, when uſed in a Diſcourſe that 4 | 
not Feet nor Poctical Numbers, do give it ſuch an Air of V 7 
that it is not ſo properly Profe, as a kind of Paefic without N 
bers, and as Horace fays, Dijefts Membra Poete. 
; As * Natnre does not inſpire into ns 
4; 580 nec ſtudiam fine "Rules of Portry and Verſe; " neither 
v , C rude 3 
quid profit video ingeni- * <7 and Study help us to that Air, at > 
um Pthr. Peet. Force, and that Elevation, in which" Hprace ©: 
diſcovers ſomething that is Divine, and © 
which only makes a Man deſerve the Name of Poet. This wan þ 
Accompliſhment a Man ſhould be born with, owing either to the *? 
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Monfieur Boſſu's Treatiſe Chap. V: 
: them together, the Epope | 


cal Expreflions would 'be- more obſcure upon 
would have ſomething that is leſs probable 1 
Actors we hear ſpeak, than in the Narration of a Poet, who writes 
purely to be read. - Comedy mult likewiſe yield to Tragedy, -be- 
cauſe: it has little - of Elevation, and the manner of its Actors 
Speaking, is too' Natural and Familiar. wr 
26 Hes) This very Thing has made fore People 
+ 1darco quidam Come- qieftion whether | Comedy were a true 
Poem or no. Which Difficulty is/ wholly 
erbis grounded upon this general Notion, That s 
Poem 4 a Diſcourſe m Verſe. Now in' the 
Latin Comedy, the Diſcourſe has: nothing 
'- in it of Verſe, | but Feet and Numbers. 
| This indeed is enough for ſuch a Poetical 
Subject as Comedy is. And we ſuppoſe in this we are of Horace's 
Opinion, at leaſt he attributes this Doubt to a very few Perſons. 
But this meaſure only, without any Air to diſtmguiſh the Dif- 
_ _ __ makes — And 
L or this Reaſon has .# Horace call d hi 5 
Areas adore by.a Proſe Name ; viz. Sermons. His Epiſtles 
ras, Excerpam uni are _—_ = = mo wy —_—_ 
neque enim concludere Aj, theſe he calls by a Poct!1 , 
V eſſe ſatis . 
2 * reg Lbs ots Carmma. 
nos Sermoni propiore , putes himc efſe Pocrtam» Ibid. 


The Caſe is not the ſame with Subjets that are not Poetical, 
but writ in Verſe, and adorn'd with Fables ard Allegories'; as, 
the Georgicks of Virgil, Lucan's Pharſalia, the Punch War of 
Selins Italicus, and the like. The truth on't is, theſe Fables and 
Allegorics are not” ſufficient for an Epopes, and its main' Action, 
that ought to be a' Fable ; ſo that we do not take the Geer- 
gicks or the Pharſal:a to be an Epopea; but yet this ſhould 
not hinder ns from thinking them to be- true Poems for all that, 

But if a Man writes an Epopea in Proſe, would it be an Epiek 
Peem 2 No, I think not ; for a Poem is a Diſcourſe 5n Verſe. But 
yet this would not hinder its being an Epopea ; juſt as a Traged) 
2 Profe 1s ſtill a Tragedy, though it be not a Tragick Poem. 
They who have queſtion'd whether the Latin Comedy were a Potts 
or no, never doubted but it was a Comedy. 

I fhonld have faid leſs upon ſuch trite Matters, but that T was 
aſham'd to take no notice at all what a Poem or a Verſe was; be: 
ing to treat fo largely: about the Epick Pom, — 


CHAB 
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Book I of the Epick Poem. 
CHAP. VI. 
Of the Fable: 


* A Riſtotle ſays, The Fable is the printipdl -» 4;,; > Y ow 


Part of the Poem , and that "tis 4s it ywilG-. Port. © 6. 
were the very Soul of it. Therefore we 
muſt look for the Nature of the Epopea in that of the Feb!e 
and conſider That as the chief Foundation of the Poem, as the 
Principle that gives Life and Motion to all its parts, and ſets all 
its Faculties on work. We have indeed begun to define the Epo- 
2a by the Definition we gave of the Fable; for the Fable is 
2 Diſcourſe invented to form Mens Manners by Inſtructions dif- 
guis'd under the Allegories of one ſingle Action. . | 

There are ſeveral forts of Fables, which one may treat after 
very different ways. The Poer forms his from that which is moſt 
excellent in each of theſe ſorts. 

There are reckon'd three, ſorts of Fables. The firſt fall nnder 
the Names of Men and Gods, and are call'd Rational; the ſecond 
are -only compriſed under the Names of Beaſts, and derive their 
Name of Morate from the humane Manners, which are attribu- 
ted to them; and the laſt are a Mixture of theſe two forts of 
Perſonages, and are call'd M:x'd. | 

The Epick Fables are Rational. Nor do I think that the Li- 
berty Homer has taken of making a Horſe ſpeak only once in 
his Ziad, ought to make this Fable be counted a mix'd one. I 
ſhould rather reckon this incident among the Machines and Ms- 
racles 7 as we read in the Roman Hiſtory it ſometimes happen'd, 
and as we know it did in Balaam's Aſs. * 

Beſides, *twas ſuch a common thing in thoſe times to make uſe 
of theſe ſorts of Fables, and to bring in brate Beaſts, and even 
Trees ſpeaking: and this Cuſtom was ſo generally look'd upon 
as a Mark of Learning, a Genius, and Eloquence ; that had Homer 
us'd it oftner, I do not ſee how any one coulJ blame this Fa- 
ble for any Irtegularity. But in ſhort, this Cuſtom of making 
Beaſts a is ſo little reliſh'd by theſe laſt Ages, that even  Ho- 
mer's Example would not make it excuſable in any -of our mo- 
dern Writers. | | 

Howerer 'tis, this inconfiderable Incident, which does not hin- 
der but the Epich Fable may be reckon'd among the Ret1onal 
ones, will not hinder it from being plac' the Probable 
ones ; though this Qualification be not at all for the Fs- 


ble an gener al, 
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In fine, the Action of a Fable may be ſerious, great, and im- 
portant, or familiar, low, and vulgar. It may be either 
or defective ; writ in Verſe or Proſe; ſwell'd to a large 
or 600 "Genle carey iy 0nd orion, (hes: 
ſented by the Perſons who are the ſole Actors in 1t. | all 
theſe different ways make no Alteration in the Eſſence, and in 
es Rho: kich the Epick Poer leaves the 

Excepting the Repreſentation, whi pick Poet leaves 
m_ to be Maſter of, he takes always the moſt excellent, and the 
moſt noble Method. So that the Epzck At3on 18 grave, unportant, 
compleat, and rehearſed in a long train 'of Verſes. _ 

One may add to this, that there are ſome Fables which conſiſt 
leſs in Action than in Speaking ; as that Fable, for inſtance, which 
ridicules the fooliſh Vanity of thoſe Men, who attribute all the 
Glory of an Fvent to themſelves, for the producing of which 
they contributed nothing but their own unprofitable Preſence. 
The Fable repreſents them under the Allegory of a Fiy, which 
lighting upon a Chariot, and ſeeing her ſelf in the midſt of a 
Cloud of Duſt, which the Chariot-Wheels and the Horfe-Feet rai- 
ſed in the Air, cries outz O Gemini ! What a Duſt do I make ? 
The Epick is not of this fort of Fables, but of thoſe whuch imi- 
tate an Action. 

Theſe then are the Differences which ſpecifie the Epsch Fable, 
and diſtinguiſh it from all others. It is Rational and Probable ; 
it imitates an Action that is compleat and important ; it is long 
and rehears'd in Verſe; but neither of theſe Properties change its 
Nature, nor make it leſs a Fable, than thoſe which are publiſh'd 
in £/op's Name. 

So much for the Sorts and Differences of the Epick Fable, 


now for its Parts. 
* Ariſtotle ſays, that the Fable is a Com- 
* Aie 5 + wivy mw Poſition of ſeveral Things. And in truth 
Cunt 7 aegſugrm. two Things do compoſe it, which are as it 
were its two eſſential Parts. The one is 
Truth, which ſerves as a Foundation to it ; and the other is Fifzon, 
m_ Aﬀlegorically diſguiſes this Truth, and gives it the Form of 
4 . | 
The Truth lies conceal'd ; and is that piece of Morality the Poet- 
would teach us. kgs way rye ue of this ver 
; w id to. f Teach Fables and Trape- 
IG qui ro ng Bong dies, inſtead of ſaying to Af and Repre- 
SER 2D 11 
; W e In ons are 
veiſd. In the Inſtance-we juſt now end the Truth is thi 
J that it is ridiculous to brag of any thing we have no hand in : 
A .. FiQion is that pleaſant Thought of a Fly riding upon 
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2 wt; crying; Mme: what a Daft de I ; 

bo rar ey keen, Gece the Mdiral bees 
ion ought always to be true, | 

« But fuppoſe the imitated Action be. taken out of | 
« would this paſs for a Fi&i9n? The Difficulty is the ” 
* be taken a Fable that is already known, 
« trandef, the Poet would as little. mvent and feign it, 
< had found it in&Hiftery : And yet if the Author fei in, 
« we tnay well difpute with huw the Name of Poct. 

To this we anſwer, that the Poct ought to frign 
A@tion ; then he ſhould look: for the Names of 
whom a parallel Action-has either truly or 
Hiſtory, or fome well-known Fables : And 

his Action under theſe Names. 
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CH AP. VI. 


The Method of Compoſing a Fable. 


(THE firſt thing we are to begin with for Compotmg a Fabt, is 

to chuſe the Inftructiony and the point of Morality, which is 

to ſerve as its Foundation, according to the Defign and End we 
poſe to our ſelves. 

I wonld, for Inſtance, exhort two Brothers, or ary other Per- 
ſons, who hold an Eftate in Common, to agree well together, 
the better to preſerve it : And tins i= the End of the Fable, and” 
the firſt thing I-thought-on. WB th: | 

For this e 1 erideavour to imprint upon their Minds this 
Maxitn; s hifimderſtanding between Friends is the ru- 
in of Fansities, and of "all fares of Societies. This Maxim which 
I make choice of, is the Point 
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This is the firſt Platform of a Fable. The Action, which this 
Recital preſents us with, bas four Qualifications : it is Univerſal, it 
ws Imitated, it is Feign'd, and it contains Alegoricalhy, & Mord! 
Truth. . This Model then comprehends the two Effential Parts 
which compoſe the Fable, w the Truth and the Fifion. Al 
this is common to all ſorts of Fables. 

The Names that are given to the Perſonages do firſt ſpecific 
2 Fable. - £ſop gives them the Names of Beafts, © Once upon 
* time (foyrbe) two Dogs were ſet to keep a Flock of Sheep, 
< they fight with one another, and leave the Sheep without De- 
< fence to the Mercy of the Wolf, that commits what Ravage he 
< pleaſes among them. Theſe Names are the meaneſt of any. The 
ARton is ſtill General, and the FiRion is altogether apparent. 

We may diſguiſe the Fi&#5on, tender the Action more finguls, 
and make it a _ Fable by the Names of Men invented at 
Pleaſure. © Pridamant and Orontes, two Brothers by a ſecond 


© Marriage, were left very rich by their Father's laft Will and 
« Teſtament. They conld not agree \in ſharing their Eſtates, 
« and were ſo obſtinately bent one againſt the other, that to pro- 
* vide for their common Intereſt againſt Cl/itander ( their elder 
< Brother by a former Marriage ) was the very leaſt of their care. 
* He very dextrouſly foments their Quarrel, and keeps them from 


* minding the Deſign he has upon them, by pretending he ex- 
34 pethed nothing but a ſmall Gratuity by the Accommodations, 
« which he daily propoſes, but never urges home to them. In 
* the mean time he gains upon the Judges, and all others, who 
<were intruited with this Afﬀair; he procures the Will to be 
" 'd, and becomes Maſter of al that Eſtate he pretended 
< he wa have gratified his Brothers with, though to his own 
* prejudice. 

This Fable is a Rational and Probable Fable ; but becauſe the 

; Names are feign'd as well as the Things, and 
joaſke 22 & pub ders the Action ts only particular, and the Fam 
—_ oe 2an5* hes ordinary, it is neither an Epick, nor 
ws: Sb Tragick Fable; and can only be _ 
| in Comedy. For * Ari cole informs ws 
Connick Poets invent both the Names the Things. 

In order to make this an Alamode Comick, Fable, ſome Girl of | 
another ſhould have been promiſed to Clitander 5 but the Will | 
ſhould have put the Father upon altering his and he 
ſhould have oblig'd her to have married one of two ric | 
Coxcombs, for whom ſhe had, not the leaſt Fancy. And here 
the Comical Part might have been carried on very regularly cven 
as c—_ pleas'd. : But to return. = 

i&ion might be ſo diſguis'd under the Truth of Hiſt; | 
that thoſe who arc ignorant of the Poct's Art would chr ts 


= 
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he had made no Fiftzon... But the better to carry on this Diſguiſe, 
ſearch muſt be made in Hiſtory for the Names of ſome Perſons to 
whom this feign'd Action might either Probably or Reaily have 
parpeny ; and then muſt the Action be rehears'd under theſe known 
Names, with ſuch Circumſtances as alter nothing of the Efſence ei- 
ther of the Fable or the Moral: as in the following Exampie. 

* In the War King Ph:lip the Fair had_with the Flemings in 
* the Year 1302, he ſent out his Army under the Commend of 
** Robert Earl of Artos his General, and Ralph of Neſle his Con- 


« ſtable. When they were in the Plain of Courrray in Gaht of the 
©* Enemy, the Conſtable ſays, *Tivas ſo eaſe to ſtarve them, that 
:t would be adviſable not to hazard the Lives of ſo many brave 
Men againſt ſuch vile and deſpicable Fellows. © The Earl very 
** haughtily rejects this Advice, charging him with Cowardice and 
* Treachery. We will ſee, replics the Conltable in a rage, which 
* of us has the moft Loyalty and Bravery : and with that away 
©* he rides directly towards the Enemy, drawing all the French 
wn Cavalry after him. This Precipitation, and the Duit they rais'd, 
* hinder'd them from diſcovering a large and deep River, beyond 
** which the F ya, « were poſted. The French were miſcrably 
* caſt away in the Torrent. At this Loſs the Infantry were fo 
- ns. that they ſuffer'd themſelves to be cut in pieces by the 
cc nemyv. 

Tis 6 this means that the Fift:0# may have ſome Agreement 
with the Truth it elf , and the Precepts of the Art do not con- 
tradiCt one another, though they order us to begin by feign- 
ing an Adtion, and then adviſe us to draw it from Hiſtory, As 
for the Fil/on and Fable, it ſignifies little whether the Perſons are 
Dogs, or Oroni cs and Pradamont, or Robert d"Arcos and the Earl 
of Neſle, or laſtly Achilles and Azamemnon. 

Tis time we ſhould now propoſe it in its juſt Extent under 
the two laſt Names in the 1/iad. 1t is too nafrow for an Epopca 
under the former Names, 


—- 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Fable of the Niad. 


HE Fable of the T1iad, at the bottom, is nothing elſe but 
that which I juſt now propos'd. I will treat of it here at large, 
decauſe I cannot give you a greater light into this Doctrine, than by 
he Practice of Homer. *Tis the molt exact Model of the Epopea, 


nd the moſt uſeful Abridgment of all the Precepts of this Art ; 
C lince 


w , 
- 
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fince in truth, Ariſtotle himſelf has extraſted them out of the 
Works of this great Poet. 

In every thing which a Man undertakes with Defign, the End he 
propoſes to himſelf is always the firſt thing which occurs in his 
Mind, and upon which he grounds the whole Work, and all its 
parts. Thus, fince the Epick Poem was invented to form the 
Manners of Men, 'tis by this firſt View the Poet ought to begin. 

The School-men treat of Vertues and Vices in general. The In- 
ftructions they give are proper for all ſorts of People, and for all 
Ages. But the Poet has a nearer Regard to his own Country, and 
the Neceſſities he ſees his own Nation lie under. "Tis upon this 
account that he makes choice of ſome piece of Morality, the moſt 

roper and fitteſt he can imagine : and in order to preſs this home, 
bo makes leſs uſe of Reaſoning, than of the force of Infinuation 
accommodating himſelf to the particular Cuſtoms and Inclinations 
of his Audience, and to thoſe which in the general ought to be 
commended in them. Let us now ſee how Homer has acquitted 
himſelf in all theſe Reſpects. 

He ſaw the Grecians, for whom he defign'd his Poem, were 
divided into as many States as they had Capital Cities, Each was 
a Body Politick, and had its Form of Government i 
from all the reſt. And yet theſe diſtin&t States were very often 
oblig'd to unite together in one Body againſt their common Ene- 
mies. And here we have two very different ſorts of Government, 
ſuch as cannot be very well comprehended in one Body of Mora- 
lity, and in one ſingle Poem. 

The Poet then has made two diftin&t Fables of them. The 
One is for all Greece united into one Body, but compos'd of Parts 
independent on one another, as they in truth were : and the Other 
is for each particular State, conſider'd as they were in time of Peace, 
without the former Circumſtances, and the neceſſity of being 


united. 

_ for hs wy mee Gpreament AONIEY in the Union or 
rather in the Aſſembling of many In dent States : yp 899 
has always made 1t appear, **© That ther nothing like a due Sub- 
* ordination, and a right Underſtanding between Perſons to make 
* the Deſigns that are form'd and carried on by ſeveral Generas 
* to proſper. And on the other hand, an univerſal Miſunderftand 7 
* ing, the Ambition of a General, and the Under-Officers refuſing 2 
* to ſubmit, have always been the infallible and inevitable Bave ** 
* of theſe Confederacies. All forts of States, and in particular the 3 
Grecians, have dearly experienc'd this Truth. So that the We 
uſeful and the molt neceſfary Inftraftions that could be given 
them, was, to lay before their Eyes the Loſs which both the Pev- 
ple and the Princes themſelves ſufter'd by the Ambition and 
cord of tlicſe laſt, 
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Homer then has taken for the Foundation of his Fable this 
preat Trarh; viz. That a Miſunderftanding between Princes ts 
the Ruin of their own States. © 1 fing (fays he) the Anper of 
® 4chilles, fo pernicious to the Grecians, and the Cauſe of fo ma- 
« ny Heroes Deaths , occafion'd by the Diſcord and Parting of 
Azamemnon and this Prince. 

But that this Truch may -be compleatly-and fully known, there 
is need of a ſecond to back it. For it may be queſtion'd, whether 
the ill Conſequences which ſucceed a Quarre! were canſed by that 
Con and whether a right Underſtanding does re-adjuſt thoſe 
Aﬀairs which Diſcord has put out of Order : that is to ſay, thefe 
Afﬀembled States muſt be repreſented firſt as labonring nnder a 
Miſunderftanding, and the ill Conſequences thereot ; and then as 
United and Victonous. 

23 us now ſee how he has diſpos'd of theſe Things in one General 
Action. 

*« Several Princes, independant on one another, were united a- 
<« oainft a Common Enemy. He, whom they had FEleQed their 
« Genera/, offers an Afﬀront to the moſt Valiant of all the Confe- 
* derates. This offended Prince was fo far provok'd, that he 
* withdrew himſelf, and ebſtinately refuſed to fight for the Com- 
* mon Cauſe. This Mifunderftanding gives the Enemy fo much 
« Advantage, that the Confederates are very near quitting their 
* Deſign very difhonourabty. He bimfſclf who is withdrawn is 
* not exempt from fharing in the Misfortunes he brought upon his 
* Allies. For having permitted his imimate Friend to fſuccour 
© them in a great Neceſlity, this Friend is kill'd by the Enemies 
* General. Thus being both made wiſer at their own Coft, are 
* reconcil'd. And then this Valiant Prirce gets the Victory, and 
* reyenges his ewn Wrongs by killing with his own hands hum who 
** had been the Death of his Friend. 

This is the firſt Platform of the Poem, and the Fi#:on, which 
reduces into one important and univerſal Action, all the Particulars 
upon which it turns. | 

In the next place it muſt be render'd Probable by the Circum- 
ſtances of Times, Places, and Perſons ; that is to fay, Hf we would 
come up to the Precepts of our Maſters, we mult ſeek for ſome 
Perſons already known by Hiſtory, or other ways, by whom we 


- may with Probability repreſent the Perſonages of this Fable. Homer 


has made choice of che Siege of Troy, and feign'd that this Action 
happen'd there. He has given the Name of Achilles to a valiant 
and angry Phantom ; that of Azamemnon to his General, that of 
Hefor to the Enemies Commander, and others to the reſt, as is to 
be feen in his Poem. 

Beſides, he was oblig'd to accommodate himſelf to the Manners, 


Cuſtoms, an4 Genius of the Greets his Auditors, the better to 
C 3 make 
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make them attend to the Inſtruction of his Poem, and to gain 
their Approbation by praifing them, as far as the Faults he muſt 
of neceflity make his Perſonages fall into, would admit. He ad- 
mirably Gi-barges all the Duties, by making theſe Brave Princes, 
and thoſe Victorious People, to be Grecians, and the Fathers 
of thoſe he had a Mind to Commend. = 

But in that Length and Extent which is given to theſe Fables, if 
we would not up the reſt with uſeleſs Ornaments and forei 
Incidents, we muſt do elſe beſides propoſing the princi- 
pal point of Morality that 1s uſe of. We mult extend this 
Moral by its Conſequences: as for inſtance, in the Sub- 
ject before us, 'tis not enough to know, that a good Underſtandi 
ought always to be maintain'd a Confederates : 'tis 
very material to know, that if there happens any Diviſion, great 
Care is to be taken, that it be kept from the Enemies Knowledge, 
that ſo they being ignorant of this Advantage, may not venture 
to make uſe of it. ; 

CEE > nnd cone pale ory ed 
in a one ſhould never pre y too 
ye oblige them to make uſe of all their Forces : for this would 

Sh__ the Weakneſs that ought to be concealed from them. 

The Epiſode of Patroclus even to Admiration furniſh us 
with theſe two Inſtructions. For when he appear'd in the Arms 
of Achilles, the Trojans, who took him for Achilles himſelf, now 
reconciled and re-united to the Confederates, gave ground, and 
quitted the Advantages they had over the Greeks. But Patro- 
clus, who ſhould bave been contented with this Succeſs, preſſes 
upon He#tor too boldly, and by obliging him to fight, hows 
that it was not the true Achilles that was clad in his Armour, 
but a much more feeble Hero. So that He&or kills him, and 
re-gains the Advantages which the Trojans had loft upon the 
Conceit that Achilles was reconcil'd. 

- 'Tis by ſuch fort of Fi&#:ons that this great Poet has filld 
his Poem with Inſtructions ſo excellent for their Deſign, and 
whereby he has merited thoſe Praiſes which Ari/totle, Horace, 
and all the Ancients have beſtow'd upon him. 
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CHAP. IX. 


A Compariſon of the Fable of the Iliad, with that 
of Aſop. 


HE better to make it appear that an Epopea is a true Fable; 
and that this Term we give it is not Metaphorical or Figura- 
tive, but Proper and Natural ; and [that the Senſe is the ſame, as 
when we pive the Name of Fables to the Fiftions of /Eſop: I 
ſhall here draw a Parallel between the Fable of the Lad, that 


of Eſop, which I have already mention'd. . 
then fay, that the Moral Truch and Inſtruftion 1s appa- 


rently the ſame in both. Aſop and Homer would have us learn, 
that a miſunderſtanding between thoſe of the ſame Party, expoſes 
them to the Inſults of their Enemies, and their own Ruin: and 
that Concord preſerves and renders them Viftorious. 

The Fifon is likewiſe the ſame. Both have feign'd a Con- 
federacy of ſeveral Perſons together, for the Maintenance and De- 
fence of their Intereſt againſt the Common Enemy. Again, both 
have feign'd ſome di that happen'd at firtt in this Union ; 
and that thoſe who quarrell'd met with an equal ſhare of misfortune. 
Laſtly, both have reitor'd to the Party of theſe United Perſons, the 
Concord and Victory which was the conſequence of their Re-union. 

There's nothing remains now but to give Names to thoſe feign'd 
Perſons. As for the Nature of the Fable, it matters little whether 
the Names of Beaſts or of Men be made uſe of. Homer has made 
choice of thefe laſt ; and has given the Quality of Kings to bis Per- 
ſonages. He has call'd them Achilles, Agamemnon, Hettor, 
Patroclus, and has expreſſed by the name of Grecians, that Interelt 
which the Cpnfederates were obliged to maintain. E/op in his way, 
has given the Names of Beaſts to all his Perfonages : The Dogs are 
the Confederates, the wolf 1s their Enemy, and he has called the 
Sheep, what the Poet has term'd the Grec:ans. 

One fays, T! Tt "EP rv ith i? 
< rate Kings quarrell'd, He&or their Enemy r_ þ 
= ms of the poor Grecians, who ww _ Jy 5-0 
< pay dearly for the Folly of their Princes ; 
<« and when the Allies, mov'd with their Loſs, were Reunited, they 
-* put Hetor to flight and kill him. ; 

The other ſays the very fame, © That whilſt the Dogs did bite and 
* tear one another, the 3olf broke in upon the Sheep : and when 
* the Dogs, ſeeing the ravage of this Enemy, were good Friends 
— again, they him fly _—_ and killed him, The 

| "2 | 
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: The Fable of Homer is a Rational one, 
+ Fabula quz Paridis nar- anq that of /£/op is not. But this is no rea- 
_ rv fon why one is -more'or leſs a Fable than 
collifa duello. 11d. the other. F Horace calls the 1l:ad a Fable, 
tho". the Names ave Human; juſt as the 
Stories of /£/5p are call'd Fables under the Names of Dogs, Lyons, 
Jupiter, The Fregs, and the like. 

Homer has {tretch'd out his Fabl- by long Harangues, by De- 
ſcriptions, by Similitudes, and by particular Actions : In like man- 
ner, miplit one amplify that of A&/op without ſpoiling it. One need 
only relate what provok'd theſe Dogs to quarrel, and to deſcribe the 
rife of their Anger with all its Circumſtances : To make fine De- 
ſcriptions of the Platn where the Sb2ep were feeding, and of ſome 
neighbouring Foreſt, which ſerv'd the Wolf for a ſhelter and Re- 
treat : To give this Enemy ſome little Cubs to byeed up, to make 
them follow their Sire in the Queſt of their Prey, and to deſcribe 
the Booty they take at ſeveral tunes 

One ſhould not likewiſe omit the Genea/ogy of theſe Heroes. 
The 7#o/f ſhould boaſt of his Deſceyt from Lycaon'; and one of the 
_ x ſhould have ifſu'd in a direct line from the great Celeſizal Dop, 
and the Canicula. This ſhould be the Hero , for 
would be very hot and Cholerick. He would do well to 
the Perſonage of Achilles; and the Folly of a certain Ajax hus Kinl- 
man, would be a handſom Proof of this Nobility, and of an Origin 
ſo Divine as that is. There is no need of any thing farther to engage 
Heaven in this Quarrel, and to divide the Gods into Parties. For 
the Gods bave as much todo in the Republick of AEſop, as in the 
States of Homer ; witneſs Fupiter, who was ſo far concern'd as to 
appoint Kings over the Common-wealth of the Frogs. 

And here we have matter enough to give this Subject a very 
large extent, provided we have Expreſſions to anſwer 1t, and take 


| care to inſert as often ®* as Homer has: 
® Edit2 nc brevibus pereat 


empiomeog cont i Tov Sd&muauCoumCr meoouph modes agus 
Evwwa@®-. Martial. L. 1. 

For this fine Epithet for a Dog, md a «3s, 
a Fleet-runxer, ought by no means to be omitted, 

In ſhort, Homer does {ikewiſe reſemble £/op, in that he as well 
as the other had a great mind to make the Beaſts ſpeak in the perſon 
of Xanthis the Horſe of Achilles. 

We conclude then, that the Name of Fable which is given to the 
Favic of the Iliad, and that ot Ap, is neither Equivocal nor 
Analogous but Syronymous and equilly Proper ; that all the Qualuties 
which make any Cifference between them, do by no means affect 
either the Foundaticn, the Nature, or the Eſſence of the Fable, but 
only conttitute the different ſorts of it ; and laitly, that if a Fable be 

Rational, 
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ional, Probable, Serious, Important, mix'd with Divinities, 
Seplifed and Rebears'd in Verſe, it will be an Epick Poem : If it 
has not theſe Conditions, it will be another kind of Fable. 
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CHAP.-X 
The Fable of the Odyſlcis. 


HE Ody/ſeis was not po. po as the Tad, to infiruct all the 

States of Greece join'd and confederated in one Body, but for 
each State in particular. A State is compos'd of two parts; The 
Head which commands is the firſt, and the Members which obey 
make up the other. There are Inſtructions requiſite for the Go- 
vernour, and ſome likewiſe neceſlary for the Subjes : for him to 
rule well, and for them to be rul'd by him. | 

There-are two Vertues neceſſary to one in Authority 5; Prudence 
to order, and Care to put in Execution the Orders he bas given. 
The Prudence of a Polztie;an is not acquir'd but by a long experi- 
ence in all ſorts of Buſineſs, and by an Acquaintance with all the 
different Forms of Governments and States, The Care of the Exe- 
cution ſuffers not him that has order'd it, to reiy upon others, but 
it requires his own Preſence ; 2nd Kings who are abſent from their 
_ are in danger of loling them, and give way to great difl- 
orders, 

Theſe two Points might be eafily united in one and the ſame 
Man. * ©A King a from his King- | 
<« dom viſits the Courts of ſeveral Princes, * Dic mihi Muſa virum 
* where he learns the Cuſtoms of different - xy — 
* Nations. From hence there naturally um vidic & when eu 
* ariſes a vaſt number of Incidents, of Dan- pe. LR 
2: gers, and of Paſſages, that are very uſeful 
© for a ne RE : PF. de the [2g _ this abſence 
* gives way to which happen in his own Kingdom, and 
* which end not till his return, whoſe ſole Preſence canreeſtublih 
" gy. Th he re AY is the ſame, and has the ſame 
effect in this Fable, as the Diviſion had in the former. 

The SubjeRs have ſcarce any necd but of one general Maxim,which 
is to ſuffer themſelves to be govern'd by, and to obey fecrhfulh ſome 
Reaſon or other. which ſeems to them contrary ts the Orders t 
have received. It were eafie to join this to what we have already 
ſaid, by ing on this Wiſe and Induſtrious Prince ſuch Sub- 
pr as in his ablence would p9a: Oh rr Orders they receiv'd, 

ut what appear'd to they more ble; Ad GOEIENS 
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from the Misfortunes this Diſobedience draws upon them, the Evil 
Conſequences which almoſt infallibly attend theſe rages Con- 
ducts, which are diſtinct from the general Notion of him who ougfit 
to Govern. 
mo Bnt as 'tis neceſſary that the Princes in 
f Ira quicem commu- the * 7/;ad ſhould be Cholerick and Quarrel- 
Hs, oY i ſome: So ''tis neceſſary in the Fable of the 
Odyſſeis that the chief Perſonage ſhould be. 
Sage, and Prudent. This raiſes a difficulty in the' Fi10x ; becauſe 
this Perſonage 'ought to be abſent for the two reaſons a | 
tion'd, which are Elfential to the Fable ; and which conſtitute the 
principal part thereof : But he cannot be abſent from ts own home 
without oftending againſt another Maxim of equal importance ; v7. 
That a King ſhould never leave bis owh Country. | 
It 1s true, there are ſometimes ſuch neceflities as ſufficiently excuſe 
the Prudence of a Politician : But ſach a neceflity is a thing im- 
portant enough to ſupply 'matter for another Poem, 'and this mul- 
tiplication of the Action would have beet Vicious. To prevent this, 
firſt this nece{{ity and the departure of the Hero muſt be disjoind 
from the Poem And in the fecond place, the Hero having been ob- 
lg'd to abſent himſelf for a Reaſon antecedent to the Action, and di- - 
ttinct from the Fable ; he ought not to embrace this opportunity of 
inſtructing himſelf, and ſo abſent himſelf voluntarily from his own 
Government. For at this rate, his abſence would have been ſtill yo- 
Juntary, and one might with reaſon lay to his Chargt, the diſorders 
which migat have happen'd thereon. ("of LE NR 
Thus in the conſtitution of the Fable, the Poet ought not to take 
for his Action, and for the Foundation of his Poem, the Departure of 
a Prince from his own Country, nor his voluntary ftay in any other 
*T»3' 2-2 27.7, Place; but his Return, and this Return hin- 
2:6 CN x57 za Oerd againſt his Will. This is the firſt Idea 
Arxpozt THCorls xalei- the Poet gives us of it. * His Hero appears 
Ci%o of 2-aunic eiay  - af firſt ina deſolate Tſland, fitting upon the 
> MH fide of the Sea, which with Tears in his 
Mg. 6: Eyes he looks upon as the obſtacle, that 
had hinder'd him ſo long from returning home, and vifiting his 
own dear Country. TT an 2h ; 
*-*And laftly,  fince this fort'd delay has ſomething in it that is moſt 
Natural and uſual fo ſuch as make Voyages by Sea : Homer has judi- 
ciouſly 'made choice of a Prince whoſe Kingdom was 1n an Iſland. 
© 'We ſee then how he has feign'd all this Action, allowing his 
Hero a great miany Years, becauſe he ſtood in need of ſo many to 
mſtruct himſelf in Pridence and Policy. ' '  ' © | 
* *:A Prince had been oblig'd to forſake bis Native Country, and 
" to head 'an Army of ob rap in a Foreign Expedition. Ha- 
- Ying gloriouſly perform'd this Enterprize, be was for marching 
Y 144 : T5, 0 LY OE ITT EN. SET Y home 
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© home again, and thither would have conducted his Su 7 But 
« ſpite of all the attempts, which his eagerneſs to return again 
© put him upon, There are Tempeſts which ſtop him by the way 
« for ſeveral Years together, and caſt him upon ſeveral Countries 
© very her ttpe ene —— lanners and Gayern- 
* ment. In ngers he was in, his Companions, 
« following his Orders, periſh'd through own 
«® Grandees of his Country do very ſtrangely abuſe 

« raiſe no ſmall diſorders at home. They confume his 
* ſpire to make away with his Son, would conſtrain his (Queen 

© choſe one of them for her Husband, and indulge themſelves in all 
<« theſe Violences ſo much the more, becauſe they were perſwaded 
© he Would never return. But at laſt he returns, and diſcovering 
© himſelf to his Son and ſome others, who had continu'd Loyal to 
© him, he is an Eye-witneſs of the Infolence of his Enemies, pu- 
* nifhes them according to their deferts, and reſtores to his Iſland 
* that Tranquility and Repoſe, which they had been ſtrangers to 
< during his abſence, ES TE 95 

As the Truth, which ſerves as a Foundation to this Fi:on, and 

which with it niakes the Fable, is, That rhe abſence of a Perſon 
from his own Home, or who has not an Eye to what 1s done there, 
is' the tauſe of preat diſorders : So the principal Action, and the 
moſt Eſſential one, is the abſence of the Hero, This fills almoſt 
all the Poem : For not only this bodily abſence laſted ſeveral Years, 
but even when the Hero return'd, he does not diſcover himſelf; 
and this prudent diſguiſe, from whence he reap'd ſo much advantage, 
has the ſame effect upon the Authors bf the Diforders, and all others 
who knew him not, as his real abſence had; fo that he is abſent as to 
them, till the very moment he puniſh'd them. * 

After the Poet had thus compos'd his Fable, and join'd the 
Fittion to the Truth, he then makes choice of Viyſſes, the King of 
the Iſle of Ithaca, to maintain the CharaQer .of his chief Perſor:ge, 
and beſtow'd the reſt upon Telemachus, Penelope, Antinow, and 
others, whom he calls by what names he pleaſes. | 

I ſhall not here inliſt upon the many excellent Advices, which 

are as ſo many parts, and natural Conſequences of the Fundamental 
Truth ; and which the Poet very dexterouſly lays down in thoſe 
Fictions, which are the Epiſodes and Members of the entire Action, 
ſuch for inſtance are theſe Advices: Not to intrude ones ſelf into the 
Myſteries of Government, which the Prince keeps ſecret to bimſelf, 
This is repreſented to us by the Winds ſhut up1n a Bull-hide, which 
the miſerable Companions of Ulyſſes muſt needs be fo fooliſh as to 
pry into: Not #0 ſuffer ones ſelf to be lead _ 6 Sh 
atvay Z the ſeeming Charms of an idle and pay Siren defidia. 
lazy life, to which the ® Sirens Songs invite 


Men: 'Not ro ſuffer ones ſelf to be ſerſualiz'd by pleaſures, like mo 
: SC. | EE. ' 
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of 
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the Subjects ſuffer rather by the ill Conduct of their Princes, than 
through their own fault. But in the Ody/ſ+is, *tis not the Fault of 
Ubſſes that is the ruin of his Subjects. This wiſe Prince did all 
he could to make them ſharers in the Benefit of his Return. Thus 
the Poct in the 1zad ſays, © He fings the Anger of Achilles, which 
: ' © had caus'd the Death of ſo many Grecians ; 
+ Aunſr 2p __R © and on the contrary, in the + Odyſſeis he 
OE "ar? tells his Readers, © That the Subjects 
* periſh'd through their own fault, 
Notwithſtanding it is to be confeſs'd, that theſe great Names of 
Kings, Herd's, Achilles, Agamenmon, and Viyſes, do no leſs denote 
the meancſt Bury hers, than they do the Ceſars, the Pompeys, and 
the Alexanders of the Age. The Commonalty are as ſubject as the 
Grandees, to loſe their Eſtates, and ruin their Families by Anger 
and Divifions, by negligence and want of taking care of their bufi- 
nels. They ſtand in as much need of Homer's Leſlons, as Kings; 
they are as capable of profiting thereby ; and 'tis as well for the 
Smell 2s the Greas, that the Morality of the Schools, that of the 
Fable, and that of the Chair deliver thoſe Truths we have been 


paſt ſpeaking of. 
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CHAP. X- 
Of the Fable of the Mneid. 


_- the Fable of the Aneid we are not to expect that ſimplicity, 
winch Ariſtotle eſteem'd ſo Divine in Homer. But tho' the 
Fortune of the Roman Empire envied the Poet this Glory, yet the 
vaſt extent of the Matter it furniſhes him with, tarts up ſuch diffi 
culties as require more Spirit and Conduct, and has put us pponly: 
ing that there is ſomething in the /AEneid more Noble than in 
Iiad Thele very difficulties we are to ſolye, and they call upon 
us for our utmoſt care and attention. | 
There was a great deal of difference between the Greeks and the 
5s. Theſe laſt were under no obligation, \as were the former, 
exther of living in ſeparated and independent States ; or of frequent 
confederating together againſt the common Enemy. If in this re- 
ſpe, we would compare our two Poets together, Virgil had but 
one Poem to make, and this ought to be more like the Ody/ſeis than 
the 1/;ad, lince the Roman State was govern'd by only one oy 
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ioning the Inconveniences the LatinPoet might 
2 Fable u ——_— 
laid before hi 


Conduct which had rais'd this Empire to fuch a Grandeur. A very 
m_— Roman, and a great Politician (no 
lefs than * Cicero himſelf) informs us, * That * Eve» fps =oey aq 
* ood Humour and Humanity was fo far &: Lie. 2. de off as 
*« Eſſential to this State, that it was predomi- 
< nantevyen in the very midſt of War ; and that nothing but an ab- 
* ſolute Neceflity could put a ſtop to its good . And he 
adds, * That when this Conduct was loft, and this Genius, which 
« gave life to the State, was gone, there was nothing left but bare 
* Walls, and what in propriety of Speech might be term'd a dead 
** Carcaſe. In ſhort, he ſhews the Advantages which a mild and mo- 
derate Government has over a cruel and ſevere Conduct, which 'in» 
ſpires Men with nothing but a laviſh fear. | 

This then is the Inſtruction Yirgs/ would give the Roman Em- 
perors, who began in the Perſon of Auguſtus to be ſettled upon the 
Throne. This Inſtruction has two parts, as each of Homer's had. 
The firſt comprehends the Misfortunes which attend a Tyrannical and 
Violent Reign: And the ſecond the Happineſs, which is the Con- 
ſequence of a mild Government. Homer has plac d both the parts 
of each Fable in one and the ſame Perſon, Achilles at firſt is at 
variance with the Confederates, and afterwards is reconcil'd to them : 
Ubſſes is abſent from home, and at laſt returns thither : and in all 
this there is nothing of difficulty. But Virgs/ could not repreſent 
in one and the ſame Perſon, a Hero, who by his Violence and Impiety 
was the Ruin of his Country ; and who afterwards by his Piety and 
Juſtice, reſtor'd it to its former Glory. This inequality of Manners 
and Conduct would have been intolerable, and eſpecially in that Bre- 
vity, which the Recital of an Ep:ck Poem requires; belides, fuch a 
ſudden change is never to be rely'd on; Men would think it Hypo- 
critical, and fear a very quick return of the old Tyranny. The Poct 
then is oblig'd to make uſe of two different Perſonages, to maintain 


the two parts of his exemplary u | 
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Beſides, ſeveral weighty Reaſons did indif oblige him to 
put Humanity and Good-Nature in the Manners of hi DR at 
make Piety his predominant Quality, and the very Soul of all his 
Vertyes. One of theſe great Reaſons is the defire and neceflity he 
lay under of pleaſing his chief Auditor, who alone was more con- 
Gderable than all the reſt. Auguſtus Ceſar did nothing to ſettle 
bimſelf upon the Throne, but what bis P:ery put him upon under. 
taking ; or at leaſt he had a mind the World think fo. This 
is the Judgment which the moſt Prudent paſt upon him, even after 

- he was dead, when he was no longer the 
* Apud prudentes vita e- ſyhject of Mens Flatterics, or their Fear. 


Lud mrbuggyy > This * Cornelius Tacitus mforms us of, 


&ga parentem & neceſſitudine Reipe in qua nullus tunc legibus loeus, ad bella 
Civilia adum : Pauca edmodum vi traQtatz, quo czteris quies effet. Dicebatur con: 
era  Pieratem erga Parentem, & rempora Reipub, obtentui ſampra. Hiſt. Lib. 1. 


The Reaſons why the Poet (poke thus of the new Eſtabliſhment, 
were owing to the Yubjets of Auguſtus, who made up the other 
part of the Audience ; and the ſecond Object of his Morality. He 
was oblig'd to make them lay aſide the old Antipathy they had to 
M 2”, to convince them of the Juſtice, and the legal Preroga- 
tive of Auguſtus, to divert them from ſo much deſiring to oppoſe 
his deſigns, and to raiſe in them a Love and Veneratian for. this 
Prince. 

Religion has always had a moſt powerful influence ever the minds 
of the Vulgar. The firſt Roman Kings, and the new Emperors, 
made uſe thereof, by joyning the Sacerdotal to the Regal Office. 
The Poet likewiſe us'd his utmoſt care in ſearching for all the Ad- 
vantages he could derive from thence, by making it the chief Foun- 
dation of his whole deſign. He makes 1t appear, © That the great 
< Revolutions, which happen in States, are brought about by the 
© appointment and will of God > That thoſe who oppoſe 'them are 
© Impious, and have been puniſh'd according to their Demerits, 
© For Heaven never fails to protect the Heroes it makes choice of, 
* tocarry on and execute its great deſigns. This Maxim ſerves for 
the Foundation of the Aneid ; and 1s that firſt part of the Fable 
which we call the Truth. 

Befides, the Poet was oblig'd to repreſent his Hero free from all 
manner of Violence, and elected King by brave and generous People, 
who thought it an Honour to obey him, tho' they might lawfully 
have been their own Soveraigns, and have choſen what form of 
Government they pleasd. In ſhort it was requiſite that the Juſtice 
of his Cauſe, | like that of Auguſtus, ſhould haye been grounded up- 
on the Rights of War. 

In a word, the Hero ſhould have been like Auguſtus, a New. 
Monarch, the Founder of an Empire, a Lawgiver, 4 Pontifex, 
and a great Commanader, | -< The 
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of reducing all theſe things into one Body, and un- 
7 Action, makes it appear bow great a 
difference there is between the deſigns of Homer, and that of Virg:/: 
And that if the Latin Poet did imitate the Greek, yet the applicaaion 
of it is ſo remote and difficult, that it ſhould never make his Poem 
paſs for a new 4 nor rob him of the of the invention. 

Let us ſee then the Collection which Virg:/ has made of all theſe 
Matters ; and the general Fifon, which together with the Truchs 
it diſguiſes, makes up the Fable and Life of the Poem. 

x The Gods preſerve a Prince amidſt the Ruin of a mighty State, 
* and make choice of him to be the maintainer of their Religion, and 
* the Eſtabliſher of a more great and glorious Empire than the firſt. 
This very Hero is likewiſe cleCted King by the general conſent of 
* thoſe, who had eſcap'd the univerſal Wrack of that Kingdom. He 
* conducts them through Territories from whence Ins Anceſtors 
© came, and by the way inſtructed himſelf in all that was neceſlary for 
« 2 King, a Prieſt, and the Founder of a Monarchy. He arrives 
2 koi finds in this new Country, the Gods and Men difpos'd 
* to entertain him, and to allow him Subjects and Territories. But a 
© neighbouring Prince, blinded by Ambition and Jealoufie, could 
* not ſee the Juſtice and the Orders of Heaven, but oppoſes his Eſta- 
* bliſhment, and is afſifted by the Valour of a King, whoſe Cruelty 
© and Impiety had diveſted him of his States. This oppoſition, and 
* the War this pious ſtranger was * forc'd j : 
© to, renders his eſtabliſhment more juſt by Pi pomar” Deos ho wav 
* the Right of Conqueſt, and more glorious. ;;, ,. We 
* by the overcoming and cutting off of his 
* Enemies. 

The model being thus fram'd, there was nothing waniting but to 
look into Hftory, or into ſome Authentick Fables, for Hero's whole 
Names he might borrow, and whom he might engage to repreſent 
his Perſonages. The obligation he lay under of accom 
himſelf to the Manners and Religion of his Country, invited him to 
look after them in the Roman Hiſtory. But what Action could he 
take thence, which might furniſh him with a Revolution and Efta- 
bliſhment of Government, that was proper to his purpoſe ® Brutus 
had expelled the Kings, and placed the People in that which they then 
called their Liberty : But this Name was Odious and Prejudicial 
to Auguſtus ; and this Action was quite oppoſite to the Deſign whicti 
the Poet had of confirming the Re-eftabliſhment of Monarchy. 
Romulus firſt founded Rome, but he laid the Walls thereof in his 
Brother's Blood ; and his firſt Action was the Murder of his Uncle 
Amulius, for which none could ever find a ſatisfactory excuſe : And 
then, it was very difficult to ſuppoſe theſe Heroes to have taken 

oyages. | 


Befides, 
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Beſides, theſe two Eſtabliſhments were made before the Deſteu;- 
on of the States which them, and were the cauſe of their 
ruin. The Ki of Alba flouriſh'd during the Reign of the two 
firſt Roman Kings, but was craſed by the Third: And Monarch 
was extirpated by Brutus, and his Succefſors in the Conſul-ſhip. It 
was of uence, to inſtil this Notion into the Subject 
of Auguſtus, and to put the People upon thinking, that this Prince 
had ruined the Commonwealth, and baniſhed their Liberty. The 
Truth of Hiſtory furniſhed him with a thought more favourable to 
his defign ; fince in reality Cicero and Tacitus do both inform ug, 
« That before this Prince made the leaſt ſhew of what he was about 
«to do, there was no Commonevealth mm bel All the vigour of 
* the Empire was ſpent, the Laws were invalid, the Romans were 
< nothing elſe but the Dregs of a State ; and 
+ Ilaci cineres 6 Flamma « jn, ſhort, there was nothing left of Rome 
euros weflre, nec rele, © but bare Walls, which were not able to laſt 
nec ullas Vitavifſe vicesDa- *© much longer. Thus Aapuſtus deſtroyed 
naum,'S& fifara, fuiſſent, nothing, he only re-eſtabliſhed a tottering | 
Urcaderem, meruiſſe ma- State, This is what the + Poet is to prove, 
_— CO" " a great Empire ruin'd, of which his Hero 
was inno fault ; and this very Empire more gloriouſly re-eftabliſhed 
by the Virtue, and the good Conduct of the Hero. 
In the Roman Hiſtory, Virgil did not meet with a Prince, who 
could with any probability keep up the CharaQter of his chief Per- 
: he was obliged to look out for one ſome where etſe. Homer 
had this Advantage, that the Heroes of his Fables were Greeks, and 
that his own Country was the Theatre whereon moſt of the Fabulous 
Actions were tranſaCted : - So that he had moy enough to accom- 
modate himſelf to the Manners and Religion of thoſe for whom he 
wrote. 
But the Genius and Skill of the Latin Poet helped him to that 
ET which Fortune denied him. He took * 
ET Horace's Advice, and had recourſe to a Hero 
ferres ignora indictaque Of be 117d: And that he might make thi 
primus. Poer. {tranger conform to the Religion of the Re- 
: mans, he has feign'd, that Hero came 
thither to bring into 1raly all the Ceremonies, and to ſettle” thele 
Gods there, which ever fince oy have obſerv'd and ador'd. He hat 
7 very ;luckily compleated this Conformity 
+ Secmenem Auſonii p1- in + the Cuſtoms and Manners by making 
Ia q; renebunr. | 
chu, 26, the Trojans and Romans but one People. 
; And he as well as Homer has cauſed that his 
Hluſtrious Heroes ſhould be the Fathers of his Auditors ; but with 
this Advantage, that he «himſelf makes the Application of it to his 
Readers,with an equal meaſure of It and Applanſe. 
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/Enea is his chief Perſonape, Nurnus is /Encar's Rival, and in Mw- 
zentins one may obſerve the Cruelty of a Tyrant, who is at Enmity 


with both Gods and Men. | 
To conclude: The Arrival of /Eneas into f Segefta eſt oppidum per. 


Iraly, was not invented by the Poet, but Vw», in_Siclid, quod ab 
bee down by vero + Cicero, who —_ ; RE Toojs, 
wrote before Virgil, ſpeaks thereof in his , conditum cfie * 7m wark 
Speech againſt Verres upon the account of the ftranc. Cicer. i» Varem iv. 
City of Sexeſta. Its Inhabitants gave out that 

*twas built by /Eneas, when in his Voyage to 1ra/y, he ſtaid for ſome 
time on the Coaſt of Sicz/. , 5 <0 
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CHAP. XII. 
Horace's Thoughts of the Epick Fable. 


'T IS tmme now to =_ Ariſtotle and Horace to Homer and 
Virgil,and to ſee whether the Thoughts and Preceprs of our two 
Maſters abont the Nature of the Epick Fable agree with the Praftice 
of onr two Poets. We will begin with Horace. 

As for the Word Fable is no diffi- * Neve minor quinto, gewu 
culty in it ; he gives it tothe * Dramatick, ogra au Fabula, 
he grves it to the —_ Poem, and in plain 7 
hemp eons —_ ap The buſi- + Fabule que Paridis rar- 
neſs is -to Know means by this 2, proper  emorem 
Word, and what in his Opinion the Epick cone auctls. Epftad cate 
Fable 5s. ; 1 

If it be granted that this kind of Fable is of the ſame Nature with 
thoſe of Efop, as we juſt now obſerved: Then we cannot ſay 
that an Epopea is the Panegyrich of a Hero ; of whom is rehearſed 
ſome illuſtrious Action or other ; nor that the Epich Fable is only 
the Diſpoſition of the different Parts of that Action, and of the (c- 
veral F::ons with winch "tis garniſhed. 

Three Things may clear up this difficulty : The f:rſt is the Choice 
and Impoſition of the Names, which are given to the Perſonages of 
the Fable : The ſecond 15the Deſign which the Poet has of teaching 
Morality under an Allegory : And the third is the Virtue and Excet- 
lency of the chief Perſonage. 

The. Firſt is moſt decifive : For if the Action be feigned, and 
the Fable prepared before the Poet has fo much as thought of the 
Name he 1s to give to his chief Perſcnzge ; withou# doubt he does 


not 
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not undertake the Elogy of any particular Man. But we do.not find 
—— Ed Giabif in the butineſs of imapo 
ames : Therefore we refer this to the following Chapter, where 
we ſhall enquire into the Opinion of Ar:ſtor/e. 
The Point about Morality is expreſly in 
* Qui quid fir pulchram Horace. This Critick 1s entirely for the way 
quid rurpe,quid urile, EG I . Heſays * © That Homer lays 
array Canrore di- © down admirable Inſtructions for the Con- 
cit. Ihid. * duct of Humane Life, and herein pre- 
Ro « fers the I:ad and the Odyſſers to the Wri- 
tings of the moſt excellent Philoſophers. This is ſelf-evident, and 
having ſaid as much already, we wave ſaying any more about it : 
The Reader may conſult his Epiſtle to Lol:us. 
<« But what fignifies it (may ſome one ſay) if Homer had 2 
« mind to lay down Inftructions of Morality ? This does not hin- 
« der, but he might have made choice of a Hero whom he _ 
* have praiſed, and this Elbgy rightly managed might be a Fable, 
« He was willing then to praiſe Achilles and Vlyſſes as Xenophon did 
« his Cyrus . Is Hot this plainly the Deſign of Virgil ? * Andif Ho. 
« mer was leſs ſucceſsful, ought we not to pardon the Imperfection 
« of theſe firſt Ages, which did not furniſh him with thoſe great 
<« Ideas of Vertue, and thoſe perfect Heroes which after-Ages did 
<« produce? h 
The Hero of Virgil is indeed a true Hero in Morality as well as 
Poetry ; and repreſents to Kings a compleat Model of all the Ver- 
tues which conſpire to make a great Prince. This might have given 
that Idea of the Epick Fable, which we are now examining. For 
the Zneid is better read and anderſtood than the I!:ad. And Men 
are cafily perſwaded, that the Deſign of theſe leſs known Pieces is the 
fame with that which they are ſo well acquainted with. Beſides, 
this Judgment 1s backed by that noble Idea Men commonly con- 
ceive of the Valour of Achilles, and of the conſummated Prudence 
of Tlyſſes. Theſe are almoſt the two only Things which the ge- 
nerality of the World are acquainted with in the Greek Poems: 
Which may have induced them to believe that the Fables of Homer 
are the Paneg yricks of Achilles and Ulyſles. , mw _—_ 
But if Horace, of whom we now ſpeak, had been of this Mind; 
and if he had believed that the Defign of an Epick, Poem, ſhould be 
te eftabliſh the Merit of a Hero, and to propoſe him to others as 
a Model of PerfeCtion ; it neceffarily follows, that either this great 
Critick was not well aaquainted with conſiderable Defects in the He- 
roes of Homer, or elſe that he did not think Homer was a good 
Pattern to imitate. | > 
Yet weſee he knew the one, and believed the other. He knew 
no Vertue in Achilles, nor any Actin that deſerved Praiſe. On the 
contrary, he fays, © That in all the Had, both in the Fe 


wv 


Book I. 

« + Camp, and in the City of Troy, there 
_ Likes Non 
hy chery, Villain Y, : Pafſion 7 : 
he never commends Achzlles , er rig 
mdfrmt ooh ol gparer Fey 
an I E e 1 a 1 YO} Ans. 

Vet'ts evident what an eſteem <4) uf 
Homer 3 and that he carped at ; 
bis but * Peccadilloes, He would have. e- 
very one, that has a mind to be a Peer, 
+ have Homer before him mgpt an oy: 
And he. 'the Achilles of Homer with. 
all the Vices, and all the Defects he imputes 
to him, as a great Exemplar for others to 
follow. + He would have him be 
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killing He&or,, nor for . 


no Faults of  * Quandogue bonus dor- 
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+ Seditione, dolic, ſelere; 
arg; libidine & ira, lliacos 
intre muros peccatur & 


Lid. 


micat Homerus. Verum 
opere it! long fas eft ob- 
repete ſomnum. Hoe. Per. 
+ Vos cxemplaria Graca 
veriare diurna. AX | wie 
ptor honoratum orts 
reponis Achille) , Impi- 
ger, Iracundus, iners, in 


exotabilis, acer, &c. I- 


inexorable, one who knows nothing of Ju- — 


ſtice, but has all his Reaſon at his Sword's | 
Point. [5:24-43 

Tis true, to theſe Qualities he has joined //ig:/ancy and-Jee/.to 
carry on an Enterprize. But theſe Qualities being in their own 
Nature indifferent, have nothing that is good, but in Perſons duly 
accompliſhed ag was;Scipio. In wicked: Perſons they are pernicious 
Vices, a$in Cat:l1ne, who made no other-uſe of them bit to"op- 
preſs his Country. Tis then in this laſt ſence that Horace aſcribes 
them to Achilles, fince he would have him be repreſerited, as un- 
juſt and paſſionate, ;. : .. 0 

In + Vhy/ſes be did diſcover an Example 
of Vertue : But ſince, in truth, he 
equally commend. Homer, for giving us-in 
bis two Poems ati Example of Vertue, and an 
Example of Vice, ſhould we not conclude, 
that the good or. bad Qualities of the chief 
P es, are_not ; at. all neceſſary; nor eſſential to the Epick Fa- 
oth that Horace never thought the Epopea was an Elogy of an 
Hero 


- That which the 1/;4d and the Odyſſeis have in common, is, that - 
each of them is a Moral Inſtruction diſgniſed under the Allegories 
of an Action. This is what Horace diſcovers in them ; and by 
Conſequence each of them, in the Opinion of this Critick, is a Fable, 
and ſuch a one as we deſcribed it. . 


+ Rurſus quid virtus & 
quid ſapientia poſſit, Uti- 
le propoluit nobis exem- 
_ Uly fles. Ep. ad 
Lit. 
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CHAP. XL 
Ariſtotle's 7houthrs of the Epick Fable. 
Fiat we thvve Taid coiicertinnt the FaSie, 4 ANI more tant 
Les Method and Order whidh” /WSRole preſeives 


for the preparation of the Ground- 
or the p ran 


89x. Mir 5 wounds : 
"dw frSivim ma 016 are 
i2eod)H, 


gr, af AkxiGiddhe Iehper- 
£67,5 71 {omber, Poet. £9. 


; ſogule thing bet which Afechindes for Þ 
nages, A ar thing 1s ich Alcivrades, 
- akhex dent. Be | | 
The Poetical Afton then is neither Jiryriay ror brſtorical, but 
general and allegorica! : "Vis not what Alcibiades has done, but 
ko what any one elſe 0nght to have dotie upon the 
pq F5gns 
Tis a material Point to take notice, that a thing mart be done 
after one way or other, for its being either abſolately good, or for 
its being only probable, no matter whether it be good or bad. 
my has feigned the Actions of his Cyrus in the firſt way 
and fo have all the Poets, who in imitation of bim have undertaken 
to deſcribe the ACtions of a great Prince panegyricaly. On the other 
hand, the Hecuba of Sereca ſhould not have made ſuch _ Re- 
100sS 


— >. 
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'Tis m thi Arift to feign their 
Actions fuch, | > ptr wa wh yr Ar vr ought to have 
been. If there ſtill remains any doubt what be means by this Ex- 
'tis very calie to give an entire ſojution of it. One need 
only conſider the Inftance'of an Action that ts juſt, and feigned re- 
larly by the greateſt of all the Poets : 'Tis that of the [iad. With- 
out.doubt he knew that the Action of Acbi/- 

| tes, rnade choice of by Homer, * i the Prog ere You Takei 
Anger of this Hero , ſo pernicious to the roam 1m 
rum nocuiflec Achilles ! 
Horat, 


lolophev ever , that the Extravagan- 
ces of a Man, who ſacrifices his Friends and his Country to his own 
Revenge, | was at: Action any ways cominendable, vertuous, or 
worthy.the imitation of Pritices. Certainly i had been morefor tio 
Honour of  Homey's Country, it be had fung WOE FY 
of the War and the taking of Troy. And 5 a0 tet Woo txey's xd 
et, + Ariftorle does not only not blame 7%, *Opnore- wang 2h 
for forgoing ſuch a- glorious. Subject, 4vuc 28) and tf make- 

and making choice of a more defective er: Kg Yap by 5 
Theme: But he ſays that bercin he has done 5%, 1%" 9 & ore ee 
fomething that is divine. 5 LF. 

He is then perfectly of the ſame mind with Horace, ' who would 
have Achilles repreſented as cholerick, pafſionate, and unyult ; jaft 
as Homer has made him. . But that wherein'Areſtorle 18 more _in- 
ſtructive than Horace, is his Method of giving Names to the Perſo- 
nages, that are introduced ina Poem. Far how could one prepare 
the Ground-work of a particular Action of ſome illuftrious Hero, 
that is not feigned ; when one doesnot ſo much as know whether 
the Hers be Achilles, Aneas, Uhyſſes, Diomedes, or any other? 
And yet this is what yo (rmoger wo in the Compoſition of the Epick 
Fable, when he ſays, that one ſbould not give Names to Perſonages 
till after the Ation « invented. 

One ſhould indeed do that juſt before the forming of the Epr- 
1 ſodes: For if thoſe, whoſe Names we borrow, bave done any known 

Actions; the beſt way is to make uſe of them, and accommodate 
theſe real Circumſtances to the Ground-work- of the Fabic, and to 
the Defign of the Poet ; to fill the ws bag with them; and to 
draw from them all the Advantages potſible according to the Rules 


of Art. I t ers the feign'd Action m 
This managemen - <1gn | be 


4 
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' * bable, and my rage ory uy joaks like 

* OZ tal » Toins true Hiftor Y. ſre/totle that 
one Fac imnbn. the Poet in giving particular Names to Per- 
C. 9. ſons, which at firſt he.made general, * ſhould 
take ſpecial care to make his Fiction probable, 

This Precept is capable of anotlier meaning,” which does not at all 
contradict what has 'been: ſaid, but rather confirms the ' Do&trine 
which I propoſed : 'Tis this,' vix. © That when you have feigned 
* an Action, if it be mild and moderate,: you muſt not repreſent 
* the chief Perſonage thereof under the.Name: of Achilles, Tydeuy, 
** Medea, or any other whoſe paffionate Tempers are well known. 
In this Doctrine, we ſhall with Ar:ſtorle meet with three ſorts of 
Actions which the Poets make uſe of. In the firſt, the Things and 


the Names of the Perſons are /mpular and true, and not feigned or 
ad the Poet. The F Satriſes make 

s 

nun 


+ Secuit Lucilius Urbem, uſp of this fort. In theſecond, bot 
Os FEY and the Names are: feigned and 5 
ted by the Poet; and this is the Practice of Comedians. We have 
laid down an Inftance thereof in the Fable we made uſe of under 
the Names of Orontes, Pridamant, and Clitander. In the third 
fort, the Things are invented, but the Names are not. They are 
noted either by Hiſtory, or by fome Tradition or other. This is 
manifeſt in the Fable we propoſed under the Names of t 'Earl 
of Artois, and Ralph Count of Neſle. We might fay the of the 
1/;ad, the Odyſ5eis, and the Aneid. This ſort of Action is proper 
for Tragedy, and the Epopea. 

Nor need we feign Inftances to prove theſe things, or ſeek for 
them in Greece and old Italy; fince we have enough of them nex- 
rer home, in the Satyrs, the Comedies, and the Tragedies, which 
are daily to be ſeen in the World. 

This Doctrine of Ar:ftorle is ſo important, that it deſerves to be 
conſulted in the Original. After he had informed us that the Poeri- 
cal Action is not ſingular, but general and: univerſal ; and after be 
had explained what he means by theſe Terms, as we obſerved at the 
beginning of this Chapter, he then goes on after this manner : 

+ © This in Comedy is very mani 
+ 'Em 1} 0 Tas Keopucs- * For after the Poet has prepared his Fable, 
diag 3d m% -d dry '- © upon what is probable, he then gives bs 
I Ie i nades beads {5 boil hook 

y db H1X0 TWY, 0TW Ta TU SNTH Of x £7 : @ 
uFs Twr x9 ixzgoy ToGo1y, Em I Ie ſa dopay 7:0 kl _ 
ary orT=l" &iTI07 NN” 641  mrirraviy ot 472 nai Ta (of ur ourojpive Bb 

Tinea eas nate a2 NN yore paregyy amt Svrata” v 38 dv 
4 5r aduvate' s ip ava * i Tac Texyudigr irjecr, i wp b Jve' 
ea pwr Soy ruaTrer, Ta f ana mramunjmira, i ivicys 5 oily Tron iy, 0® 
Aye Swrie "ANOET' cuoiac of ©r Tere T4174 TE Yuare x; 74 wouart t+ 
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« Actors what Names he pleaſes : And he does not as the Satyri/ts, 
« who ſpeak only of particular Things. But in Tragedy they 
©< makeuſe of Names ready made to their hands. This makes us 
* morereadily believe the thing to be poſſible ; for Things that 
©* have never yet been done, we are not obliged to think poſſible: 
<, But what has been I is without all Diſpute poſſible ; 
6 ſince it would never have been done, had.it been impoſlible. Yet 
<* in ſome Tragedies, there. is but one or. two known Names, and 
< all the reſt are feigned.' Nay, in ſome: others there is not one 
* known Name, as in the | Tragedy 'of Agathon, calld The 
* FLOWER, where all -the- Names , . as well 2s Things, are 
< feigned andinvented. And yet it came oft with Applaule. 

In favour of our Subject 'tis, that we cite what Ariſtorle ſays in 
this paſſage, concerning the Tragickh Fable. Nor is this a wreſting 
of the Text, fince this great Maſter lays it | |. | 
down as his firſt * Precept in the Epopea, , ***. 7** any” egide mg 
That we ought to prepare the Fable thereof OY 9 
as for _ | PE 

Tis to be obſerv'd, that to make the thing probable, and to per- 
ſwade Men of its Poſſebiliey,, from. its having been done already, 
Ariſtotle orders us to.put_ the Fable not under a 4nown Aion, but 
only under known Names. . This makes good P 
what we before alledged, :vi3. F That che # Kerz 72 einac 5 03 
Poet ſhould think of making by Aion pro- oat oe ,& Fore 
bable, when he gives Names to the Aftors. gut vis 
This is the practice of thoſe who make Hiyſto- 
ries of their own Inventions. The better to perſwade the World of 
the Truth of what they ſay, they name the Places and the Perſons ; 
and the more theſe Names are. known, the more Credit they meer 
with. Homer has acquitted bimſelf fo very 
handſomely in this Matter, that the Art he * 4:38 5 ugh 
had of | feigning the beſt of any Man. in. the yer ks LOR Lond 
World, is one of the Commendations'he de-- © 1120 EO Ott 
ſerved from the mouth of * 4r:tor/e binaſelf. 

We conclude then that Homer in his- Pratice;; and. Ariftotle in 
his Preceprs, are exactly of the ſame. mind ; ' that Homer bad no 
other but to form the Manners of his Country-men, by pro- 
poſing to them, as Horace ſays, what was profitable or unprotita- 
ble, what was honourable or diſhonourable : But that he did not 
undertake to rehearſe any.particular Action of Achilles or Vhyſes. 
He made his Fable, and laid the Defign of his Poems, without fo 
much as thinking on theſe Princes ; and afterwards, he did them 
the Honour to beſtow their Names on the Heroes he had feign'd. 

In other Hiſtories of the Trojan War we do not indeed. read. of 
this between, Achilles and {pomvamen, which Homer bas 
taken for the Subject-Matter of his 1:49: And what is no els con- 

D3 hdcrable, 
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ſidcrable is, that this very Deſign and Action which the Poet ' has 


form'd under the name of Achilles at the Si f by, might 
Deus, 


Y 
aſperating the cholerick Nature of Capencus. 


with the reft, he mighthave gain'd the Victory t 
and reveng'd in one fingle day, the 
ſutter'd the three or four days before : And this 1s all we 
for in the 1liad. | | 
' The ſame might be faid of Vets. All the Adventures we 
read of him in the Odyſeis, might with altogether as much 
Probability have been rehears'd under the Name of any other 
Prince returning from an Expedition. For the better Proof of 
which, we need only caſt an eye upon the Platform which 4ri- 
ſtotle himſelf has left us thereof: and 'tis as follows. 
* « A Man is abſent from his 
* 'Amodyugitic mO- ir © for ſeveral Years. Neptune perſecutes 
We —————_ <* deftroys ' all his Retinue 
bs 1G by > I 2 © himſelf eſcapes. In the mean 
x21 57ws iogrrr 654 ms © Family 18 in diforder, tus E: 
Yeiugrma wat wrongpr * away with by his Wives Suit 
CS deny $00 is plotted againſt. But at 
x1{4aeNic x; evaſnog/oug Many Storms 2t Sea, he returns 
Tz «noe Abit @-, © diſcovers himſelf to his Friends, 
alc © ime, & 5 © himſelf from- others, fets all 
pes Mgt. 2. © rights again, and' puts his Rnemi 
wt um 5 Ea « geath. This ( concludes Ariſtorle ) 
C. 17.5%, TED © thatis proper, the Epiſodes make up 'the 
EY kan, © reſt.” This; in wy mind, gives'us ablo- 
Jutely fuck an Idea of a Fable as I oſed : And in this Nodel 
T!ſſes fremas' to have as little to do as uny 'other, DE 
' Burt after the Mozel is pitch'd upon, 'the - Aion invert, and 
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draw all the Advantages poſſible. | 

Thus Ariſtotle gives no Orders for making the Epifodes till the 

Names are pitch'd S a 6+ ackh, "45 
- He therefore tranſpreſles the Precepts of Ariſtotle, and the Pre- 

thce 'of ' Homer, and ſpoils the Efſence-of- the Epick Fable 

particular, 'as well as of 'other Fables itt general, who _ by 
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or yes 00y THO vr and undertakes to 


this Hero has done, as we ſee in Slow 
I, \ -uinyy L i, nd the A of the Ad 
ET age . wok os notice of Th 


make any e ns 1 orm without Names, 
of _— it altogether gravel TT i bv, Nan 
PM Siliws, | Fn: Fi 
Coram Man, yet BE: uy Cer 
nibg/. You arc ſo far 
yay have once | th. 


other Word w 
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CH AP. XIV. 


Of the Real Adtions, the Recitals whereof 
gre Fables. 


TS is a =_ of Difference hetween _ _ whe 
t Lye; a fon rt ey bg, being Pr its 
ah to feign 


ing no more then 
er 1ghns) to tl ul, He is told, that he js ey 
Es ; wall ls pth ; but no one mos —y CEP 

ny 18 Art is incom tinge W 

Hig t by bi does not give him the Name of Poet, 
_—— and, as Arsftocle 
{ays, | an Author is as much a Poet, though 
the Incxdenes he relatcs did appen ; 
Becauſe as 


ho Monfieur Boſſu's Treatiſe Chap. XIV. 
| Oi i Gun cv rf the Od | Tſteen, all the Fl 

3 ns ror) © O ament, all: the Hifto- 
angebane fis. Pale Emre ical Truths ard 1 path Fables, 

<xif's or Parables _ invented, which repre. 
ſent Allegorically to us the DoQtrine the Truths which the 
Author .of them has fince 'diſcover'd to us. 

- But without concerning our ſelves with Sacred Things, we know 
what a Father did to perſwade his Children to Unity. He might 
haye only told them, that a Man very eager of breaking all the 
Arrows in his Quiver, ftriv'd to ſnap them all in pieces at once; 
but after many fruitleſs Tryals, he was forc'd to part them, and 
then breaks them one after” another without the leatt trouble. He 
might have related a thing that was falſe, and only probable. But 
be did ſqmething more : he put a bundle of Rods, tied cloſe to- 
gethet; into the hands of each of his Children, and bid them ſee 
if they could break them: They uſed their utmoſt Endeavour, 
but to little purpoſe. Then he gave them the Rods one by one, 
and the weakeſt of theſe _ Creatures broke them eafily. 
The Truth of this Matter of Fact does not at all deſtroy the Na- 
ture of the Fable. | 

Sertorius made uſe of the fame Artifice to his Soldiers. He 
order'd the Tails of a couple of Horſes to be pull'd off before 
them. At laſt came a weak old Fellow, and did it with eaſe, pul- 
ling off the Hairs one after another ; whilſt a luſty Fellow had ha- 
raſs'd himſelf to no purpoſe, becauſe he took up too many Hars 
at a time. When a Recital is made of this true Aion, one tells 
as exact a Fable, as when one mentions the Fable of the 1lad, 
that of Zſop's Dogs, or any. other of that Author, wherein 1s net- 
ther Truth nor Probability. WR 

'Tis true this Action of Sertorius was feign'd before it was true, 
and this General did begin to form his Fable hy the Moral, which is, 
( as I ſaid) the common way of forming Fables, But here I add, 
that the True Aion may. precede the Fable. The Example of 
Engravers and Statuaries will make us eafily conceive how this 
revers'd Order, fo contrary to the Rules of Art, may notwithſtand- 
ing be applied thereto withaut deſtroying them. | 

Art teaches the Engraver to form his Defign firſt, to fanſie the 
Poltures, and the Proportions he would give his Perſonages ; and 
afterwards to look out for Materials that are proper ta receive 
that which he has imagin'd. If notwithſtanding he lights upon 
fome choice Material, ſuch as Agar, for inſtance, Figure, 
Colours, and Veins, cannot be fuited to all that be has a mind it 
ſhould ; he then regulates his Deſign and Fancy 1 
Matter. But yet he is not of the Opinian, that theſe 
and particular Accidents condemn the Juftneſs of his Art, 
Qs a ſtanding Rule for him to go by, viz. That be muſt 
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hok out for Materials, and then form by Defign accords 

x  ibeſoien of bu Materials may ſuggeſt ro hn Fas. 

- In this then, as in a great many other 
ings, * Poetry is like Pacing. The Poet * ut Pita 

ly oblig'd to ſuit humſelf to the © Hr. Poe. 

ons of his Matter: which 1s found 


Pockis erit- 


locky 
or Authority. ; | 
' We ftill maintain, © That the Epick Poem isa Fable; that is, 
* not the Rehearſal of the Afton of one Hero, in order 
* to form Mens Manners by his Example ; hut, on the contrary, 
* a Diſcourſe invented to form the Manners by: the Recira/ of 
« a feipn'd Aion,' and deſcrib'd at pleaſure under the» borrow'd 
« Name of ſome Illuſtrious Perſon or other, that is made choies 
& of, _ the Platform of the Action, that is aſcrib'd to him, 
* 18 lat | 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the feignd Adttions, the Recitals whereof 


are HifGorical, 


' A S there are True Adtions, the Recitals whereof are exact and 
Fables; ſo on the other hand, there are -Feign'd 
Actions, the Recitals whereof are Hiſtorical. Nothing is to be 
eſteem'd Fabnlous in them, but a downright F. and that 
has as little to do with the Fable, as the Truth of Hiſtory. The 
Reaſon of this is, that the moſt eſſential part of the Fable, and 
that which muſt indiſpenſibly ſgrve for its Foundation, is the 
Truth ſignified. 'Tis eafie to explain our felves by thoſe very 
m—_— we have already made uſe of ; we need only cut off 
fore neceſſary Circumſtances of them in order to illuſtrate the 
dom Lil wars Rees inp the BR, 
gave of an opportunity of ſeizing upon ſomeof them ; it they, 
I fay, follow the' FFo/f before they cnd their Quarre! ; and if up- 


We add farther, that if Aches had been leſs incxorable, and 


had ſubmitted to the Offers of Agamenmmas hefore the Doath of 
Patroclus ; and if this Quarrel not caſt him the Life of his 
Friend, the Fable would have been ſpoil'd : For fince the Quarrel 
would have been only prejudicial to Agamenmon, this Example 
would have fhewd us, in the Perſon of Achiffes, that one might 
Quarrel, and be at Variance, without lofing any thing : which is 
quite contrary to the More! of the Poet. 

We ſhould deprive the Ody//eis of its very Soul, and ſpoil 
its Fable: ſhould we retrench from it the Diſorders which the 
Suitors of Penelope rais'd in the Iſle of Ithaca, during the Ab- 
fence of Uhſſes : becauſe this Poem would no longer inform us 
of the miſchievous Effects which the Abſence of a Commander, a 
King, or a Father of a Family, does uce. . 

Laftly, Take away from the Aneid, the Choice which the Gods 


ho 
ie and Horace preſcribes Rules | | 
£5! has left vs ſuch exact Potegens of,” It i not mater 
whether theſe Recitals ave of true Things, ſuch Lucan, 


] 
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as 
and Silius L aliens ; or whether are feign'd and 


Fables, fuch 2s thoſe of Seerius in bis two Poems. He relates 
a Fit:ion, they Hiſtory : but all three. write more. like Hi/taro 687 
go Pry bo ONES of Nininizios and Machines, 

Tis hare all ab Dywenutrgs Auf, 
which carry 2 Fabulous and Poerice! Air in thang. ——_—_” 
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Of the Vicious Multiplication of Fables. 
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Idea 1 have of this Deſign better, than by Ing it with the 
Fables of /Eſop. I have: already compar'd the lad with one of 
theſe Fables: and ſure I may+ take the ſame liberty in a Poem 
that is leſs Regular ; and make a Compariſon between the Achil. 
leid which comprehends- ſeveral Actions under one and the fame 
Name, and ſeveral Fables which likewiſe go under one Name. He 
»er and Virgil diverted themſelves with their Poems of the Gnaz, 
and of the Batre! berween the Frogs and the Mice : nor ſhall 
I ſtoop tower, when, upon 'the like occaſion, I ſhall enlarge my 
ſelf as far as the Defign of Starius, and the Neceflity of this Do- 
crine require me. | | 

Let us fu : then an Author, who is as well vers'd in the 
Fables of Eſop, as Statius was in the Epick Fable ; and who has 
read the Batrachomyomachia , as well as Statins has the Iliad. . 
He ſhall have diſcover'd in this Bartel between the Mice and the 
Frogs, the great Commendations which Homer beſtows on the Va- 
four of one of the Heroes in this Fable, upon Meridarpax for 
mſtance ; whoſe Brayery made Fove and all the Gods wonder no 
lefs, than that of Capaneus in the Thebaid. And as Stating ha 
read of ſeveral Actions of Achilles, which are not in the liad; 
this Author likewiſe ſhall have read of many Adventurex attributed 
to the Mouſe, which are not in the Batrachomyomachis of 
Homer. 

He ſhall know what paſſed between the City-Mouſe and the 
Country-Mouſe; in order to teach us, That 4 little Eſtate en 
joy'd m_ * better than a copious one, that expoſes us to 

ears. 

He ſhall know that a Lion having ſpared the Life of a Moaſe, 
was afterwards ſaved by this very Mouſe, who 'd afſunder the 
Toils m which he was caught ; whereby he might inform us, That 
_ a .twve do to the moſt Infirm and Ipnoble, are not 

ays bfs. Is 

He ſhall know the Story of the Mountains, which after great 
Groans, and much ado, were deliver'd of a Mouſe ; like thoſe 
who promiſe much, but perform little. 

He ſhall have read im the Batre! berween the Cats and the 
Mice, that the Mice being defeated and put to flight , thoſe 
amongſt 'em, who had put Horns upon their Heads as a. diftin- 
guiſhing Note of their being the Commanders, could not get-into 
their Holes again, and fo were all cut of: Becauſe in the like Dif- 
orders, the Chief Leaders, and Men of Note, do commonly af 
Saxce for all. + +1 TER 

And upon theſe Diſcoveries, when he has conceiv'd the Idea of 
a Piece more ſurprizing than the Batr achomyomachia, or than any 
other particular Fable of A&fop, he ſhall undertake a Pocm of all 
the Fables of the Mouſe : as Statins undertogk one about every 
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of the Epick Poem; Is 
ing that or the Poets ever ſaid-of. Adbslles.” He might - be 
ogra ny Stents as Statins did his Achillejd:” + | 


« .Inſpire me, O my Muſe, what I onght to ( ng the 
« Mnainom Meridarpax , which "ove : himlelf cannot Jook 
« ypon without trembling. Homer indeed has celebrated ſome 
« of his Actions in his Poem ; but there are a great many till 
<« antouch'd; and I am refolved to omit nothing that my Here 
© has done, | + | 7 
* He, as well as Achilles, had a Mortal for his Sire, to wit, the 
Redoubted- Artepibulus,. and a Mother far above his Rank and 
Qzality, no leſs than a lofty Mowneain- His Birth is/ foretald by 
the Oracles, and the People flocking dogeſins from all parts to be 
Witneſſes of this miraculous Labour, Meridarpex creep out 
of his Mothers Belly, with ſo much Surprize and Delight, that their 
joyful Shouts and loud Laughter carried the News thereof to the 

In the War his Afociates maintain'd againſt the Amazanians of 
the Lakes, he ſignaliz'd himſelf in the,Death of Phy/ignatbus, He 
would have utterly deſftroy'd all his: Enemies, had not the Gods 
put a ſtop to his ns. prehes feel 

To refreſh himſelf after the Fatigues, of this War, he was for ta- 


King the Air in ſome Country-Seat or other. - But by the way he. 
18 


urprized by a furious Lion, who-is juſt ready to tear bum to 
pieces: but Merid was no leſs eloquent than ſtout... The. 
Lion admir'd his parts, and let him go. 
| He was welcom'd in the Country by an old Friend of hisSire's. 
This __ thought of making” him a delicate Repaſt with his 
Country-Fare: but theſe old, dry, and unſavoury Morſels would 
not down with. our nice er. Whereupon bepitying the ſorry 
Life of his Friend, be invites him to a more pleaſant one, and pre- 
rail'd upon him to jog along with him. 

They were ſcarce got half-way to their Journey's end, but they 
heard a moſt terrible noiſe. Meridarpax perceiv'd 'twas the L:on's 
Roar which before had ſpar'd his Life. He made that way, and in 
ſhort found him fo fetter'd in the Nooſe, that he expected nothing 
elſe but Death : the Mouſe freed him from that fear, by mg 
aſunder ſeveral Knots ; and put the Priſoner in a Capacity of freeing 
Mriderpas rojo his Count1y- Friend, conducts h 

] re-joyns his Country-Friend, conducts him to 
Town, receives him very ſplendidly in a Pantry well furoiſh'd. 
This new Citizen was blefling himſelf at his happy Change; when 
on the ſudden in ſteps the Houſekeeper, and at her Heels one of 
the moſt formidable Enemies theſe two Gueſts had. The Dome/i:ck 
betook bimſelf preſently to his Cittadel : but the poor Srrenger, 
ſeiz'd with Fear, and every Limb about him in an Ague, fees him- 
ſelf a long time expos'd to the Claws of a mercileſs Koeny, Mn 
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Short be efcap'd ; and without minding the good Cheer, at foot 
CofE DO. 
Poverty 16 all that Plenty which was fo artehded with roles 


and fearr. | 
Meridarpex ſtomachs this Aﬀront, calls together a great many 

of his Allies, and prevails fo effectually upon them, that they ex. 

ter into a Confederacy with him, and offer to ſerve him in the 

War: He, the better to maintain his 

ſelf more than! all the reſt, claps 

his Forehead. At 

deal of m 

iti. But no ſooner had their res and 

Fave notice pour in 

upori the Re- 
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his Party bid him lay aſide his Regalities, but 


at. One of he had 
ſcarce time tb rep , That be bad rather die liks a ing, and 
and which 


PP 


trachomyomachia, is very mach like the Idea I have of the 
ſeid, the Heraclid, the Achiloid, and other ſuch like Poems, 
when compar'd with thoſe of Virgs/ and Homer. 
gr 1 was m he right, on he > pd, Sen = 
the whole Trojan War ſqueez'd ito 1 one 
Poem. This 1/54d indeed was ſmall, (ince- it was all con- 
tain'd in a very narrow PRs. t was not at all like the 1/54d 
of Homer, a ſmall part of which fil'd fo many Books. We 
may fay as much of the Achilles of Statius, who is compre | 
# his full Length within the Compaſs of ewelve Books. - And 
promo mtg mike ome hace =! rhe 
10n have taken up fo tweney Books com . 
According to the old *® Adage ey yes 


; digions fize, fince ſo lat 
tain no more than one ſingle Paw, which 
Ction of ſo many Heroes. And on the other fide, 
of Statitrs was but of a fmall fze, ſince all hi 
be comprehended and ind in a Table leſs by half than that 
of Homer's. 

You ſee then the ill Effets of Polymythia, or a Vicious Mulei- 
Plication of Fables. The Fable- of the Dogs and the Folf demon- 
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48 | Monfrenr Boſſu's Treatiſe ChapXV1t 
Hero ; becauſe One Mat may have perform'd ſeveral 
224 which *tis impoſſible to. reduce under 
t Denique fir quodvis fim= C414 and ſample head. This reducing of al 
mr — & uvnum, . hings to Unszy and pls ty is what 4 Ho- 
- 9 ' .', race likewiſe makes bis firſt Rule... 
According to theſe Rules then, it will be allowable to make.u e of 
provided they are fo or- 


ſeveral Fables; or (to ſpeak more correctly, of ſeveral 

which may be divided into ſeveral Fables ;. ; 

der'd, that the Unizy of the Fable be not ſpoil'd thereby. This Li- 

berty is ſtill greater in the Epick Poem, becauſe 'tis of a larger Ex- 

tent than ordinary Poems, md cunt ty Dgs and LE 
I will explain my ſelf more diſtinctly by the practice of our 


Poets. 2} 

No doubt but one: might. make four diſtin Fables out of theſe 
four following Inſtructions. | 

1. Diviſion between thoſe of the ſame party expaſes them to 
the fury of their Enemues. 

2«. Conceal your weakneſs, and you will be dreaded as much, as 
if you -0; none of theſe Imperfeftions, which they know. ne. 

- When your ſirength 1s only feign'd, and founded only in the 
Opinion of others ; never venture ſo far, as if your firength was 
real. | 


4 The more you aprie togetber, the leſi hurt will your Enemies 


"Tis plain, I fay, that cach of theſe particular Mexims, mi 
ſerve. for the Ground-work.of a FiS1on, and one might 
diſtin Fab/es-out of them. May not a Man therefore put all theſe 
into one ſingle '4? No: Our Maſters forbid that, unleſs be 
could make one /ang/e Fable out of them all. oP oF 

But they do not at all forbid it, if the Poet has fo much kill as fo 
unite all into one Body, as Members and Parts, each of which taken 
aſunder would be imperfect ; and if he joins them ſo, as that this 
Conjunction ſhall be no hinderance at all to the Unity and the 
Regular ſimplicity of the Fable. This 'is what Homer has done 
with ſuch ſucceſs in the Compoſition of the 1/5ad. 

1. The Dwvifion between Achilles and bis Allies tended to the 
ruin of their ray a 2. Patroclus comes to their Relief mm the 


Armour of this and Hector retreats. 3- But tis pou 
max puſhing the AA, which his Daſguiſe gave ba (of , 
venenres #0 engage with eftor himleFf 1 rs, bs | tr if 

are 


Achilles's ſtrengebh (whom be only repreſented in outwar 
ance) be is killed, and by this means leaves the Grecian Afﬀaars im 


the ſame diſorder, which he in that Diſpuiſe came to free them 
from. 4. Achi Iriatgs at the Death of friend, 1s reconci. 
and revenges his X 


ofs by the Death of Hector. Theſe veright ore 
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dents being thus United together, do not make different 4Rions 

and Fables, but are only the uncompleat, and unfiniſhed-Parts of 

one and the fame Afion and Fable, which alone can only be faid 

to be Compleat and Entire : And all theſe Mex:ms of the Moral, 

are cafily reduc'd into theſe two parts, which 

in my opinion cannot be ſeparated without * Concordia res pervs * 
enervating the force of both. The two parts (7e(2un® : diſcordid magnes 

are theſe, * Thar 4 right underſtanding is. 5. COIL 

the Preſervation, and Diſcord the Deſtruitt- 

on of States. 


Unity and Simplicity 
fication, alt as 


contain in them a great many 
parts,cach of which might make an exat Fable : And there are like- 
wiſe Ations of the very ſame nature. The ſubject Matter of the 
Odyſſeis is of this kind; for Homer being willing to inſtruct a 
Prince and his Subjects, could not do it without Mulriphing I- 
ftruions ; and this Prince's Travels into Countries quite tifferent 
Te des end ie. +1 Quilt dike ws: 
plication 50s In- + Ut ſpeci 
cidents is extremely approy'd of by Horace. _ —_— _— 
He commends the + Adventures of Anti- ©,7,,0 rooms hy 
phates, Polypheme, Charybdis, Circe, the Pee. 
Sirens and others, ſtiling them the Ms- 
gh fo ok multiply the Fabl 
ight iply the Fable another way, by mixing 
« of By Nr. 
{0 


with it ſome other Fable which ſhould not be a part 
one, but only a Species of it. This might be done b ying to 
ſome Point that 1s chiefly ſpecified the Moral Inſtrutiow, w 
the Action contains in Homer has left us an 
=o a pad ulcer, at the Egd of his firſt Book 
Th 
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is Fable is quite diftint from the Body of the main A8ie ; * 
Au Quarrel between Jupiter apd Juno, which colt Vlean fo 
dear, had nothing to do with the Grecian Aﬀairs : 'Tis likewiſe 
compris'd in five Lines, 


CHAP. XVII. 
The Cenclufton of the Firſt Book. 


HE Unity of the Fable, and the Regulgr or Vicious Mulei- 
Þ plication that may be made thereof, depends in a mez- 
fare upon the Unity of the Aion, and upon the Epiſodes; fo we 
we ſhall ſpeak more thereof in another place : But in this and many 
other Points, the Examen of our Authors, and thoſe particular Ic- 
ſtructions one might deſcend to for an exact Underſtanding of thi 
Doctrine, would never be at end. And tho I ſhould fill ſeveral Yo- 
lumes with what I have to ſay about it, yet I ſhould till leave 


enough to employ the Imagination, the Genzus, and the F 
of both Ouichs 7nd Poets, which Art withont Nature never bri 
to Perfection. Nor are we to fanfie that Nature alone, and th 
Advantages of a bappy Genzus, can make us capable of paſſing 
Judgment upon the Ancient Poets; unlels Art and Study ay os 
w the Taft and the Manners of their Auditors, and of the ti 
YG 1N 
The Reliſh which all Antiquity, both Sacred and Profane, Greek 
and Barbarian, had for Fables, Parables, and Allegories (which 
are one and the ſame in this place) gave the Ancient Poets 
* Vobis datum eft noffe wor by for Beantie 
boli rman. Gi pores Which would look but Ul in a,Pigce of Mr 
Capere capiat. dern Poetry. This likewiſe expoſes. qur Atr 
. Sapicntiam omnium an- cjerft Poet to fuch Cenfures, = berg 
cmorum exper pies, Tgnorance oftner than bis faults., TI 
fimulinaroibiz,occutta pro- Cuſtom of tbat time was to. conceal ther 
verbiorum exquizer, & in Myſteries from Vulgar View, nd tw ie 
nets}. abolrom plain their Atlegories. Men of Learwng 
Poa * + © naparticular Study to diſcover theſemyliy 
rious Mcanings, and this Penetration. @ 
ught made a Confiderable part 7 Our Ag% 
which m other things 


VT.” wel es 
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Book. of the Epick Poem. = - 
Beauties of Noms dd 'whith taſtead of His Ill 
ſhews us a vety rhean at which | 
| of his Spiric md 
mike uſe of this way,and toicon- 
modate himſelf to the * Mode of ty Ape. * Frets officiem in to 
He knew well enough, that thoſe, who did- -poſitum ut que. vera (une 
not penetrate him would admire him as much #2 21a y=_ _— __ 
as others ; becauſe every one was perſwaded A mts Hs 
that what appear'd to Eye of the World, La&arr. Inſbis. l. ne 
was in effect nothing elſe but the Shell, which 
contained the Profitable and Pleaſant parts of his Work. X 
Virgil was a great deal harder put to it, becauſe the Romans of 
his time did not fo frequently uſe Fables and Allegories. Cicero did 
not treat of Philoſophy as Plato and Socrates did, upon whom they 
Father /Eſop's Fables. And S. * 7erom 
takes notice that Parables were in greateſt * Familiare eft Syris & 
rogue in the Eaſt. So that when Virgs! was maxinic Palzſtiniaan one 
minded to ſhroud his Inftructio and 20, Mneere. Heer. 
Doctrine under Allepories, he couls ot be i» Marth. 
contented with fuch a plain outſide as Homer's _ | 
was, which gfNvels thoſ& who cannot petiertateft, and who are 1g- 
norant that he ſpeaks figuratively. But he has ſo compoſed his Ouz- 
fide, and his Fr#ions, that thoſe very perſons who can go no farther, 
may, without ſeeking for any thibg elſe, be very well ſatisfied with 
what they find there. | | 
| This Method is wholly conformable to our Way, and very much 
fo om Patares” Biit I fanfic, the fatisfa&ticn we fo exfity find irrtheſe 
External Fiftions alone, does us ſome Prejudice, The more we fix 
there, the leſs ſearch do we make into the Bottom and Truth of 
things. This makes us perhaps Equivocate upon the Word Fable, 
which we apply ſo differently to the Epopea, arid to the Fiitions of 


Eſ/op. X 
This Prepoſizfion of Mind does Homer a great deal of Diskindneſs ; 
for we are often willing to find ſuch Vertues and good Manners there, 
which are not there, and which we ſuppoſe ought regularly to have 
been ers i we are fo little acquainted with his way of 
teaching ty. TE 9. age 
_ From hence it comes to paſs that we meet with fo great Obſcuri- 
ties in the Precepts of Ariſtotle and Horace, who commend Homer fo 
much for that, which we are o little acquainted with, eſpecially if 
we examine it according to the Ideas of Perfection, which we gene- 
rally form to our Selves. By this means we ſhall be ſubject to 
great Confuſſons and marty Contradictions. Before eyer then we 
paſs a padgatent wport theſe _ and upon Homer, __ 
| Z . ut 


nes - 
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Author and firſt Model of them, Noxegiite rn ny 
| bend his Alleporres, and mto the Mor and Phyfect 
Truths of the Fable, with which his Poems are fo full. 

As little 1 as I have in theſe Matters ; yet I fanhe, I have ſaid 
enough to explain what a Fable is, and to demonſtrate the Idea I 
have of the Nature of the Epick Poem. 


The End of the firſt Books 
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Concerning the ſubjet Matter of the 
Epick Poem, or concerning the 
Action. 


— my. 
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CHAP.-L 
What the ſubje& Matter of the Epick Poem is. 


HE ogg of a gt pul ſubject which the Poet 


þ and Gs oh Thek: things are left by 

Poets in ee nd ative Obſcurity. 

give us notice in the 

Agr agar The Re 

f erurn Wyſles, 

Poe ae Our Maſters fay juſt 

me thing. * Ariſtorle informs us that the + Res geftz Regum4. 

Poet _  Afivon : : on -, _ Downs Fog prom . 
in more terms tells us, That tc . 

Aftions are the ſubje® Matter of the þ mofioric Bens: = 


E) IN 


-— — —- 
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But this Aion is the Action of fome 


? Miaaiants 0b. ikh444teh. Perſon : And our Authors expreily fax . as 
Rk bes re. rwch. + Ariſboole fayy thet the Poets, who 


vidhe, A»i@- 0 imitate, Imitate the Perſons that At. Horace 


ping. Yd, 1. =" © fays, that the Lwitated Actions he ade 
+ "Abope p47 we Prog ol Kings, 1p $=n of wn 1 
— &c. Coy." And our Pers do not apr a Re: 
« Arm? Virumque cano, e, 4 Return, or an Eſtabliſhment : But 
Troje qui mere? oris __ /, Drak that "tis F Achilles, who is 
Italiam fato profugus La- Reveng'd s + Ubyſſes, who Returns; and 
+” . > Firt9ts. a Aneas, that gocy to be RitalJiſh'd. "Theres 
; fore, both the Hons and tht Perfonages 
are the ſubjef Matter of the Epopea. 
 Butſuppoſe we ſhould confider them apart 
Afton or the Perſong, js the Chief and Pri | 
It is plain by what hag been ſajd.in the Boak, that the Af:on 
is not made for the Hero, fince that ought to be feign'd and invent- 
ed ipdependently fromgbim, and before, the Poer thought of ufin 
Irie Name ; and. that'og the other band, the Mars is anly 
forthe Afton: And = the Names - Suns UViyſſe _ 
Aneas are borrow'd to nepref@nt the 'Perſonages 'v : 
os An pi fn) The Nature of the Fable will not admit 
us to doubt hereof; fince all the Actions that are-thererehearsd un- 
der the Names of a Dog, a Wolf, a Lyon, a Man, and thelike, are 
not defign'd to inform us of the Nature of theſe Animals to which 
they are applied; or to telt us of forrie Adventure that happen'd to 
them : For the Author of a Fable does not mind any fuch thing. 
Theſe Perſonages on the contrary /are only deſign'd to ſuſtain the 
_ PE IRIS + Aion +} roy m_ rpms 
79 unne tipagtar: ig this Senſe, that the * Aion aloge, is tag. 
x, d& Txvinn i {IL LE IHS 
414 4 Avift. Poo, ShbjeBd Matter 'of the Epopea y, on at leſt, 
c. 5. that "tis a great deal more fo than the Perſons; 
fince thet inits own Nature is. ſo, aad..the 
Perſons are only fo by virtue of the Actian, | "= 
' So likewiſe have thoſe been condemn'd,. who or es the Hanwes 
for the ſubjeft Mgtter gf their Poems, driffarle finds Faujt withithe 
Pects who under the name of the Theſesd,; and the Heruelid, have 
writ the Lives of The/eus and Hercules in Verly.  Statiky. i likewile 
to blame in his Achille;d, becauſe be does not, ſing a ae 
did ſuch or ſuch an Action, as Hamer and Virgil have.done ;, but be 
fings &chulles. tamfelf, and this 4chilles at bus full length, ©. 
 * *Tis true Virgil in his Aneid, and Hemer in. og calt 
their Poem by their Heroz's Name : But this is ng more than, what. 
5 ordinary in Fables. Thus the Titles run, the Walf and the 


L amb, the Lyon and the Mouſe, Ec. and yet no one imag! that 
theſe Fables were written to inform us of the: Nature of theſa, Ant 


mak, 


Book, If, of the Epick Poem. '55. 
of ta;tell.us what a certain. I# has done. or ſaid. The 


nn ook Epick Fables, and the 

One ap moompgrph Yeupge judging what ex- 

tent is allowable tothe Matter of a Þ of what Incidents it is 

compes'd ;; and whether 'tzs lawful NE helen wie t 

the ”_—_— Matter. 

hen the Aion is the Matter of a Fable, it is plain that 
ible, and make u pick 


yo 


Fart ag Lo TION 
y t 
this np Fables. - 


julted, you ſee the Fable, ws, Hoe wit 
Poems ought to conclude. If les had beer {aid about it, NE nor 


been ernowgh- 
But can an Author pat nothing into his Poem; but what is purely 


the Mattcroof it > Or has he not the Liberty of inferting what he 
Frets bile oe Oat Sf rick an *Parpaos 1a qui Sper 
CO ey Ce oe Tem ns 

Sh nc One te 
Maſters, They permit us on the one hand to inſert ſome Incident or 


another, thyt is noceffary to Clear up a part of the 4:on altho this 
Incident make up op no pa of the Fable gar th Acon and tho of 
Matter of the Fpo : Andon the other 


peach pro-rata has not 
Conditions, wig, Such a one as is neither the Mattcr 


of the DT Wallopto 07 partes te Aiken, , 


we mention'd, /£/op had related that the sf 
Forett. prick'd Ins Foot with a Thorn, of 
of Painhe was at hiſt car'd; doubtleſs ho 
if s his Fable : And Homer tov had ſpoil'd his, 

an ample Narration of fone Adventore that had hap- 

to Heer, whick had no manner of dependance on his defign. 
he have been more conſiderably to blame, had they in- 
frted any ln ncident, which had not happen'd to theſe chief Perſon- 
ages, bat wick they ealy iow or hows Oa the, other bog. £/2p 
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had faid ſomething to the purpoſe, if, to amplifie his Fable, be had 
related that the 'Foolf was wounded in the Foot, and being not quite 
cur'd, the Pain or the Weakneſs of that part hinder'd his neg, 
and 'd him a Prey to the Dogs. So Homer has very 

runes wo been wounded in the Leg, as he 
was hunting on Js / of Parnaſſus : For this Wound £2v'd to 
diſcover this Hero, and this diſcovery is part of the Aion, and of 
the Matter of the Poem. 

An Hiſtorian, that undertakes to write of one 28 
the War of Catiline, or the Reign of a King, as Saluft has done that 
of Fugurtha ; has not for his /ſubjef Matter the Wars and Actions 
| which went before, or happen'd after. Yet he may mention ſome, 
which may ſerve as Inſtances in the Deliberations ; or for the main- 
taining of ſome Intereſts other Occaſion that is ne- 
to his main Subject 


* 'Ofvoreies 55 6 arrorux of the Poem to w 
5 rolnow e'mw)]a boe aun} 
& 7% , Ugruval 
8Y 

Dae, Gr 6d Surv, 
— a vay nec © 
efx3e Sw/ripor garnet, . 
PLES) things bhappen'd, yet it cannot be ſaid that 
the other ought neceſſarily, or probably ' to have happen'd as the 
Conſequence of the former. | ; 

This Paſſage of Ariſtorle teaches us two thi The firſt is, 
that every thing we meet with in an Epick Poem 1s not the Matter 
of it ; ſince this Wound of Ulyſſes, which Ariſtotle, ſays is not the 
Matter of the Odyſſeis, is notwithſtanding very largely deſcribed 
there. The is, that the' foreign Incidents, that are inſerted 
in the Poem, ſhould be ſo United and Joyn'd to ſome other Incident, 
which is really the ſabje# Matter of the Poem, that one might 
ſwear if one happen'd, the other muſt neceflarily, or in all Proba- 
bility bave happen'd as a Conſequence of the former. | 

' +4. + + ©  - The + Poet has obſerv'd this bimſelf in 
+ Then of oxirer inpe- the Wound of Ulyſſes. The di 


we » Fay diſcorery 
m7 51/5. Avnrs 349 thereof: is a Conſequence fo probable, that 
NE Ocnle xn Hon this Hero finding 'he was forc'd to let his 
%. Odyfl. lib. 19. Nurſe waſh his Feet, choſe to let her doit in 
; a dark place, that fo at leaſt ſhe might be 
kept from the fight of it. The Birth and Education of Camzlla is 
an Incident ' made wſe of after the very ſame way: in Un 
4% ' L Ny k 


It is not the ſubje# Marcer of the Poem, but "tis neceflary to 
i furyrng Mende ws the Vt that 
"When an Adventure has not this Conſequerice, nor I 
or Probable Connexion with ſome part or another 
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of Ulyſſes. Statins with gl yok | 
hare meddled with the ftory of Hopfiple. 

' All the particular Incidents compoſe 
Epiſodes. We ought then to be' well acquainted with th 
Union, and Qualities of them, if we would know what is 
ad the Subje& Matter of the Epick Poem. 
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CHAP. I. 


Epiſodes confider'd in their Original, 

H E better to know what an Epiſode is, = — 
T what Ariſtotle has faid about i g tomb look back for it in 
its firſt begi and in the Riſe of Tragedy, whereby it firſt be- 
gan. I ſpeak of it here tho Monſieur delin has formerly writ 


about it. 
Tragedy at firſt was only a Song in honor of Bacchus, which 


: 


, as well 
as diſguſt the Audience ; _ of the 
Chorus into ſeveral parts, 0 ations 


] 


_—_— Sands Intervals. = firſt one 
t in two peakers, 
diverting: And at laſt _R—_ 
way for more ACtion. who 
the Scene or were call'd Ators. 
—————— 
more to a 

a part : And for this reaſon were they call'd Epiſodes. = 
- Beſides, as they were only added to refreſh the Chorus, and their 
Aſliftants ; it follows that the Chorus had ſung before, and were to 
ting after them : So that theſe Epiſodes were always to be plac'd be- 
tween the two Songs of the Chorus. Whatever was ſaid befqre thefirit, 
or after the laſt Song, was not look'd upon as an Epiſode: But theſe 
new Additions were made for Reaſons diſtinct from thoſe _ 


It 
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were urg d for introducing cher. The deſign of theta was, either 
to welcame. the Company, and prepare- them for what waz to be 
Adted; and this was call'd the Prologue : or elſe to thank and take 
leave of them ; entry repay 4 nyc, 

* Kdle K wer 3 eee | made up the four parts of Quay 
ina > tity, as * Ariſtorle terms it : via, The Pro- 


EIS nk ___ Epiſode, the Exade, and. the 


. The Þr 3s all that precedes 
the firſt Entrance of the Charts; the Epiſode 
Le) is all that 14 between the Songs of the 
aezadize Chorus ; the Exode 1s that which us ſaid 
Dar 296126? Hi” fer" the Chorus bas done ſinging ;. the 
"Eio#Q- or puip®- 

*'7 ox Chorus was the Company of theſe 
bo 266% minG-. Arift. the praiſes of Bacchus: And at firſt that 
Per. c- 12. £45 the only Tragedy in being. 

As this Narration of the ACtors was inſerted in ſeveral places, and 
made at ſeveral times: So one might conſider it Entire, as one 
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annot make one fingle one, but of neceſſity remain in a Vicout 
Multiplicity. | 


>LB, | 


= 
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a Hero, which had no. manner 
they were done 
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Abe tain pres le i 
Poets was, W compos'd the we bave. 

ſpeaking of: After the Fable was invented, and the Names imges'd 
on the Peri the - Author. was. to. confider all the Circum- 
ſtances of his Actian, and what parts were fineſt and. moſt ſuitable 
to the Mavementsof the Tagarre, and ta. his own delignz and then. 
he wag to.make; ax. many. partsok his as there were 
diſtin&t Narrations between the 


Jadbacs rnks 
therem. 
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then this Famous Fevte, and 
and the beft invented, as to the Moral, and 
any Antiquity can boyit 0, * Grecians, 
pee eras Tg: por, wer 
aure Vulgus. Her. _—— T 
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CH AP. IV. 
\ Of the ſeveral ſorts of Epiſodes, and what i; 


meant by this Term. 


are ſhorteſt, an 
hog 


f Th he 
ne Mie 7 


between them is, 
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its Nature: all the 
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makes 
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change 
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6s Monfiear Boſty's Treatiſe ( 
ods £m bye, Els boo Frome wo 

Exprefion, calf'd in the Singalar 
its being in the Singular was no reaſon why each 
was divided into feverat ) ſhon!d not be calf'd > 
's be introduc'd : juſt ſo in th 


n 


neſs of Oreftes, and his Care by Expiatory 
Sacrifices, were two Epiſodes. This Term 
taken in this ſenſe fignifies each of the 
Action expreft in' the Model, and firft Con- 
ſitntion of the Fable ; ſuch as the Abſence and Travels of Ulyſſes 
the Diſturbance of his Family, and his Preſence which ket of 

$. 


oe tells us of a third ſort of Ep:ſodes, when he ſays, that 
whatever is comprehended and expreſt in the firſt Platform of the 
RE I ele Sp er wry by fm 

F ef 69. ons yew Epiſodes. + This is what he ſays juſt after 
7:4.) <p« #1 he had propesd the Model of the Odyſſcix, 
We mult then in the Odyſſc3s it ſelf examine 

what this third ſort of Epiſode is, the better to know wherein it 
differs from the ſecond: ' ſhall fee how the Inciderits he alls 


, are abſolutely * and how thoſe, which he diftin- 
ents bythe Na of pj ein ne erect 
- in another ſenſe not at , but a 
the Poet had to make nfe of, or not. 
Aﬀer Homer 


phares, that of Circe, of 
the Sirens, of Scylls, of Charybdis, &e. he does hot” call fach. 
was left at his full liberty to have made "of 
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hich ſerves as a Foundation to an Epiſode, 

Extent and Compaſs, and that without this 
the Action and Fable 1s not an Epiſeade. As i 
ample of Oedipus which we propos'd; the Cure of the Thebans is 
a part proper and efſential to the Fable, and would be an Epiſode 
in the food Senſe. But becauſe the Poet has not amplified this 
Incident by any Circumſtance, therefore 'tis not an Epiſode in the 
third : *tis only the Foundation of ſuch .an Epz/ade, which 
the Poet made no uſe of. This Obſervation makes it clear, that 
in reality the firſt Platform of the Action contains only what is 
proper and neceflary to the Fable, and has not any Epiſode ; as 4ri- 
ſtotle ſays of the Model he _—_ us of the Odyſſcir. 

'Tis therefore in this third we are to under the Pre- 
cept of Ariſtotle, which orders us not to form the Epiſodes till 
after we have made Choice of the Names we would give our Per- 

ges, Homer could not have ſpoken of a Fleet and Navy, as 
he has, if inftead of the Names of Achilles, , and the 
Iliad, he had made choice of thoſe of Capanews, Adraftiee, andthe 
by be might have done without fpotling the Effence of 
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' If the Eprſodes were taken elſewhere, and added to the Acti- 
on, they were not parts, it would fignifie little whe- 
ther they were join'd and connected with one another or no, but 
they- ſhould be join'd to the Action, and 


* the Poet oo to Epiſadize his Action, Ab Sie =: wivgle ine 
And elſewhere 


, 


ſtrates this Length of the Epopea amplified by the Extent of its 
Epiſodes, by the Poem of the OS ſets, which F 
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 ftraitned and ſhort will the Subject be. It then the Epope's 
be ſtretch'd out by its Epiſodes, and if for this very reaſon the 
ms; it then ne- 
jet is nothing elſe but the very 


better to denionſtrate this Length of the Odyſſis; Ariſtorle 


Epiſod 


time, and 
an 
enrag d - 


Monfieur Boſlu's Treatiſe 


* *Arodyusvlex Tir@- im Cing 
aaa, Caps 17, 


' ties, and knew the Cuſtoms of a preat 

- many States and People : he ſays, that br 

Opt $7 big 1 ſuffer'd much by Sea, and did all he could 
—_—-” Tee? to ſecure the Return of his Attendant 
: well as of himſelf. Now all this 
happen fince the firft Council of the Gods. Then, there 
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Now he ſpoke only in I, of the Abſence of Vhſſes, of 
Storms he met with, of the Diſturbances of Ithaca, and of 
Re-eftabliſhment of this Prince. 

In ſhort, when we diſcours'd of the Nature of the F 
there took notice of the abſolute Neceſſity the Poet lay under df 
keeping Vhſſes from his Country a very long time ; of 
his Abſence as cauſed by the Storms he met with ; of caſting 
Hero upon ſeveral different Countries ; of raifing great Di 
m Ithaca; of making an Example of his Enemies by pu 
them; and of re-eſtabliſhing the Prince himſelf This was fo far 
neceſary to the Subjec, that the a rr not _ to yk —_ 
O K, without deſtroying his Defign, ſpoiling hi 
and making angthcr Por of it- 
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Bat 


Princes for 


and the Fable. Thus, though theſe 4d- 
the SubjeRt after the Poct's Choice of 


proper to the Subject. 
It is e to the Subject, that Vh/ſes revenge him- 
ſelf, and puniſh his Wife's Courtiers ; but "tis neither proper nor . 


neceſgry that he ſhould kill them with Javelins, as they were at 
Supper in his Houſe, at Night too, and none to affiſt him but 
his Son and two or three of his Domeſticks. He might have ap- 
r'd at the Head of an ny and without the leaſt Surprize have 
ill'd them with his drawn Sword at their own Houſes, or in the 
open Field. But yet will al Man fay, that his killing them with 
Javelins is not part of the Subject ? | 
In a word, the Revenge he takes, and the puniſhing of theſe 
Miſcreants, expreſt in ſhort, as we ſee it in the Model 4r:fotle has 
left us, is a fimple Action proper and neceſſary to the Subject. It is 
not an Epiſode, but the Foundation and Soul of an _—_ and 
this ſame Puniſhment explain'd and amplified' with all the Circum- 
ſtances of Times, Places, and Perſons, is not a fimple and pro- 
per Action, but an Ep:ſod:z'd Afton, and a true Epiſode : And 
Poet is left at his Freedom and Choice therein, yet it 


CHAP. VL 
The Definition of Epiſodes. 


An we may well infer, That Epi- 
"A fodes are neceſſary Parts of the Attion, extended by pro- 
bable Cs ances. 

An Epiſode is but a part of an Action, and not an entire one; 
like that of Hypſipyle in Statius , which renders this Poem defe- 
Ctive and Epiſodical. 

That part of the Aftion which ſerves for a Foundation to the 
Epiſode, ought not to continue in its Simplicity ; fuch as it is 
in the General related in the firſt __ the Fable. Ariſto- 
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tle having recounted the Parts of the Odyſſers, ſays expreſly, that 
they are proper : and in this Caſe diltinguiſhes them from the 
Epiſodes. Thus iti the Inſtance of Oedipus which we produc'd, 
we ſaid, that the Chre of the Thebans is not an Epiſode, but on- 
ly the Foundation and tt of an Epiſode, which the Poet 
made no uſe of. And Ariſtotle (by ſaying that Homer in the 
Iizad has taken but a few Things for his Subject, but that be bas 
made uſe of a great many Epiſodes ) does us, that the 
Subject contains in it ſelf a great many Epiſodes, which the Poet 
may or may not make uſe of. That is, it contains the Foundz- 
tion of them, which one may leave in its general and ſimple Brevi- 
ty, 2s Seneca has done the Cure of the Thebansz or which one 
may enlarge and explain, as the ſame Author has done the Cha- 
ſtiſement of Oedipus. In this laſt way 'tis that the Poet makes 
naſe of them, and forms juſt Epsſodes out of them. 

The Subject of a Poem may be long after two ways : the firſt 
is, when the Poet makes uſe of a great many of its I 
and. the other is, when he gives to each a conſiderable 
Tis by this Method, that the Epick Poets extend their Poems a. 
great deal more than the Dramatick. 

We muſt likewiſe take notice, that there are ſome parts of an 
Action which of themſclves do Prey preſent us but with one 
ſingle Epiſode ; as, the Death of Heftor, that of Turnus, &c. 
There are likewiſe more fertile parts of the Fable, which oblige the 
Poet to form ſeveral Epiſodes of each part, h in the firſt 
Model they are expreſt i as fimple a matiner as the reft. Such 
are, the Fight between the Trojans and the Grecian: ; the Ab- 
ſence of U!yſſes ; the Travels of /Eneas, &Cc. 

For the Abſence of Ulyſſes from his own Country during ſo ma- 
ny Years together, does neceflarily require his Preſence elſewhere ; 
and the Deſign of the Fable obliges him to be caſt into ſeveral 
Dangers, and vpon ſeveral States. Now each Danger, and each 
State, furniſhes Matter for an Epsſode, which the Poet may make 
uſe of, if he pleaſe. | 

We conclude then, that Ep:ſodes are not Actions, but m_ 
of an Action : That they are not added to the Aion, the 
Matter of the Poem ; but that they conſtitute this Action an 
this Matter, as the Members of the Body conſtitute the Matter 
: That upon this Account they are not deduc'd from any 
elſe, but the very Foundation of the Action : That they are not 
united and connected to the Action, but to one another : That 
aſl the pirts of an ACtion are not ſo many Epiſodes ; but only 
ſuch as are amplified and extended by particular Circumftances, - 
and in the manner whereby the Poet rehearſes a Thing ;_ And laſt- 
by, That this Union between each other, is necellary in the Foun-, 

ation of the Epiſode, and probable in the O—_— 4p 
Cc . 
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CH A ÞP.: VII. 
Of the Unity of the Action. 


*T" Here are four Qualifications in the Epick AR:on : the firlt is - 
its Unity ; the its Integrity; the third its Þnportance ; 
and the faurth its Duration. We will begin with the 

In this place we ſhall conſider the Unzty of the Aion, not on- 
ly m the feſt Draught and Model of the Fable, but in the extend- 
ed and Epiſodizd Aion. And in truth, if the Ep:ſodes. are not 
added to the Action, but on the contrary are the neceſſary parts 
thereof ; it is plain, that they ought to be com in it, 
and its Unity (till preſerv'd : And the Fables which Ar:{ozle calls 
Epiſodical are ſuch, wherein ſome Epiſodes that are foreign, and 
not duly connected, add ſome Actians to the Actipn of the Po- 
em, and ſo ſpoil the Unzty of it. | 

The Unity of the Epick Aion, as well as the Unity of the 
Fable, does not conſiſt either in the Unity of che Hero, or in 
the Unity of Time : This is what we have already taken notice = 
But *'tis eafer to tell wherein it does not conſiſt, than *tis to dit- 
cover wherein it does. 

From the Idea I have conceived thereof by reading our Authors, 
theſe three things, 1 ſuppoſe, are neceſſary thereto, The firſt is, 
to make uſe of no Ep:ſode, but what ariſes from the very Plat- 
form and Foundation of the Action, and is as it were a Natural 
Member of this Body. The ſecond is, exactly to unite theſe Epi- 
ſodes, and theſe Members, with one another. And the third is, 
never to finiſh any Ep:ſode (o as it may ſeem to be an entire Adti- 
on; but to let each Epiſode till appear in its own particular Na- 
ture, as the Member of a Body, and as a Part of it ſelf not com- 


pleat. 
| We have already eſtabliſhed the firſt of theſe three Qualifica- 
tions, in the Doctrine we laid down conc the Epiſodes ; and 
perhaps enou tap nadags Ag ant no ny an +1 
CO ſome Inſtanges taken from the principal Epiſodes 
In the Scheme we have drawn of the Fable and Action of this 
Poem, we have obſerved, that Aneas ought of necelfity to be 
hn Long elected, and the Founder of an Empire rais'd upon 
the Rui s Sys ne: OO d 
by wicked Men : , that be ſhould be eſtabliſhed by Pi 

2 the Force of Armg, | 
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The firſt 
King, and ”, 


hee cape ore conn” 6 ne ns To all this 
—_ "0 i beth 


M 
/Eneas to be the Succeſlor of 
' deceaſed Perſons, and to re-eſtabliſh the Empire of the Trojans in 
Italy. | 
The ſecond part of the Action begins, when /Eneas ſets himſelf 
upon his Daty, executes the Orders he receives, and marches for 
Italy. Virgil has plac'd almoſt all this ſecond Epiſode in his third 
oo pmabNom, reſt lies in the firſt, in the fifth, and in the beginning 
of the feventh. | 
' The third part of the Action is the Eſtabliſhing Religion and 
Laws. Religion conſiſts in Sacrifices, in Funeral Rites, Feſti- 
| val Sports. Aneas all theſe ; and 
+ Hac cafti maneanr in the f Poet took care from time to time to 
relygione Neporch, «#- advertiſe his Readers, that theſe Ceremonies 
Tas were not to be confider'd as 
cular Actions, or as the ſimple Effects of the Her 
fome particular Occaſions ; but as ſacred which 
——— 
+ Hinc maxima porro Ac- the Founder of t omen re. 
cepir Roma, & patrium (4; means, no Oy as dork ef 
"2 es " ting, nor ' take theſe Acts of Roteien, 
theſe _—_ 'for any thing but 
neceſſary and effential Parts of his Ao Matter. This P. 
furniſhes the Poet with-ſeveral Epiſodes, which he diſtributes 
fe---al parts of his Wark; as in the third Book, where /£Eneas res 
ceives from Helenys the Ceremonies which hereafter he was obs 
lig'd to inſtitute : in the tifth, where he celebrates the Sports hard 
by - his Father's Tomb: And elſewhere. almoſt throughout the 
Whole-Poem. | EI yes $ry #4 
Virgi! defign'd his fixth Book for the other part about Laws, 412, 
for the Morality, for the Politicks, and for the farming ſuch a Gee . 
nius as was fo animate- the Body-Politick of + ie nga State. 
After theſe parts of the A#ron, which contain the performance 
of the Hero's Deſigns, we are to conſider likewiſe the Obſtacles 
he meets with, which make up the Inrrigues of the Action. ' Thele 
Obſtacles are the Effects of Func's Paſtion. And we might ſay, 
that this Oppoſition is no leſs proper to the /Exeid, than the 
tion of Neptune is to the Odyſſers. Now we obſerv'd that 4ry 
placed the Anger of this God 1n the firft Draught of the Greek 
zmong the Incidents that are proper to it. 
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not have been the Cauſe of the ſecond; nor the ſecond a Conſe- 
quence of the firſt. ; 
" Theſe two parts of the Il;ad are joyn'd together very regular. 
ly. _ Achilles had _ fell _ with wer nn __ have 
fonght in perſon, not have expos' againſt 
Hefor, under thoſe Arms that were the cauſe of this dh man's 
Raſhneſs and Death. And beſides, the better to joyn theſe two 
parts with one another, the ſecond 1s begun a great while before one 
ſees what Event the firſt ought to have. All the Articles of the 
Reconciliation are propos'd, and one might lay, that this Recon- 
ciliation, with reſpect to Agamemnon, 1 before the Death 
of Patroclus, and even before it was ever thought of expoſing 
him to a Battel. There was nothing more wanting but Achilles's 
Conſent : and fince that was not given till the Death of Patroclus 
had made him reſolve upon that of Hefor ; it may be truly affirm- 
ed, that the Anger and the Revenge of Achilles againſt HeHor, 
which is nothing elſe but the ſecond part of the Poem, is the on- 
ly cauſe of the Reconciliation, which finiſh'd the firſt part. 

4 But for the Unity of a Body, it 1s not bh that all its Mem- 
bers be natural, and duly united and compacted together ; tis far- 
ther requiſite, that each Member ſhould be no more than a Mem- 
ber ; an impertect Part, and riot a finiſh'd compleat Body. This 
is the third Qualification we ſaid was neceſſary to preſerve the Uni- 
ty of the Epick Attion. | 

' For the better underſtanding of this Doctrine, we muſt take 
notice that an Action 'may be entire and compleat two ways: 
The firſt is, hy: perfectly compleating it, and making it abſolute- 
ly entire with reſpect to the principal Perſons that are intereſted 
therein, and in the principal Circumſtances which are employ'd 
about it. The ſecond way is by compleating it only with reſpe&t 
to ſome Perſons, and in fome Circumſtances that are leſs princ- 
pal. This ſecond way preſerves the Action in its regular Unity, 
the other deſtroys it. We will give you an Inſtance of each. 

* The Greeks were afſembled together to revenge the Afront of- 
fer'd to Menelaus, and to force the Trojans to reſtore him his 
Wife, whom Pars had ſtollen away. , There happens a Difference 
between -Agamemnon and Achilles. This laſt being' highly incens'd, 
abandons the Common Cauſe, -and withdraws himſelf ; ſo that in 
his Abſence Agamenmon's Army was: worked by the Trojans. But 
the Boldneſs of the King of Kings. puts:/him upon engaging the 
Enemy without Achilles. Away: Jt marches to. give thegy a gener 


ral Aſſault with al-his Forees. | 1. 
' The'Fight began with the Duel between Mene/aus and Pars. 
They Hght without Seconds, -upon Condition that Helen ſhould be 
the SRILY and the War decided by this Combat. - Tho' the 


Anger Achilles was the Cauſe of this Combat, and whatever lafereſt 


” ad 
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Book II. of the Epick Poem. 7” 
be might have therein ; yet 'tis plain, that Menelaus, Paris, and 
Helen are ſo far . the principal Perſonages concern'd, that if this 
Action had been finiſhed with reſpet to them, it would have 
been quite finiſh'd: it would not have made a part of the Action 
and of the Revenge of Achilles, but a compleat Action; which 
would have put an End to the Revenge, and render'd Coupe 
of this Hero ineffectual. Therefore Homer has not finiſh'd thi 
Action: Paris being bard put to it eſcapes, and Menelaus is 
wounded with a ye Pandarus ; by this means Achilles be- 
gins to be reveng'd, and this Incident becomes an exact Epiſode. 

Virgil has manag'd the Epiſode of Dido another way. He has 
finiſh'd it ſo, that the Union of his main Action is as Regular as 
the Art of P requires. The Addreſs of this great Poet conſiſts 
in ordering it ſo, that Dido, in whom this Incident is compleat, 
was not the chief Perſonage 3 and her ng was only a ſimple 
Circumſtance of an Action, that is not finiſh'd, and yet is the Soul 
and the only Foundation of this particultr Action : in a word, 
Eneas is the Hero of this Epiſode, which is only invented to re> 
tard the Settlement of this Hero in Italy, | 

This is manifeſt, if we would but reflect on what the Skill 
and Care of the Poet has left us about it. uno, who carried on 
all this Intrigue, was very little concern'd for O:do's Happineſs. 
If ſhe had lov's her fo well, ſhe ſhould have diverted the Trojan 
Fleet from her Coaſts ; upon which place 
ſhe her ſelf did caſt them, * which was the * Falix, heu! nimium 
only Cauſe of this Queens Miſeries. When f=lix, 5 licrora ranum, 
ſhe propoſes the Match to Venus with fo viſenc noſtra "= gg 
much Ardency, 'twas only the top of her Enid. 4. 
Countenance. + Her whole Aim was to | : 
keep AEneas in Africk, and to beſtow on 7 _— fumular 
Carthage the Empire of the World, which q,, ;cauum tate Liby- 
belonged only to Italy, and depended upon Cas averterer or:s. 
the Stars of this Hero. You fee then the on- ; 
ly thing ſhe driyes at, the reſt is only counterfeit, and a Means 
whereby ſhe endeavours to accompliſh this End. | 

Dido her felf makes it appear how leſs confiderable her Perſon 
is than that of AAneas, and that ſhe is only brought in to hinder 
the Deſigns of this Prince. 'Tis ſhe, that courts him, and would 
have him for her King, Husband, and ProteCtor, againſt the Rage 
of her Brother and- the Incurſions of Iarbas. But ſhe could on- 
ly obtain a Marriage for a Month or ſo, as was cuſtomary now and 


then in thoſe times. /Encas tells her plainly, that the Name of 
Husband ſhould be no Hinderarce to his Departure, and his De- 
ſigns for Italy: and he declares, that this Condition of not lea- 
yiag Carthage was not in the Articles of their Alliance, 

The 
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The more an Epiſode may ſeem to be a compleat AQtion, the | 


more care ſhould the Poet take to prepare the Reader's mind, before he 
him in it- This is what Virgs/ did in the Epiſode we men- 
beginning of the fi inform 
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CH A P. VIII. 


Of the Faults which corrupt the Unity of the 
1ON., 


Omer and Virgil bave furniſhed us with Inſtances of an Ext 
Unity, with the three Qualifications we requir'd. We muſt 
now enquire elſewhere for Inſtances of an Unity that is cor 
by Epiſades that are irregular all theſe three ways: that 1s, firſt 
fuch as are deriv'd from ſomething elſe beſides the Action; ie 
condly, ſuch as have no Connexion with the reſt of the Poem, nor 
with the Members and Parts, which are the Matter thereof; and 
laſtly, ſuch as are compleat Actions, independent from the SubjeR- 
Theſe vicious and ſuperfluous Epiſodes may be met with not only 
in the Middle of the Poem, but at the Daphening and the End. 
The Thebaid of Statius furniſhes us with all Inſtances, 4 
his Achilleid has afforded us an Inftance of that falſe Uw- 
ey, which conſiſts only in the Unity of the Hero. 
The unfortunate Oedrpus had 'd out his own Eyes; and 
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two Rival Brothers. This War 
is the * A&on our Poet would relate, and , 
the Subje#-Matter of the Thehaid. larger on mourn 
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But obſerve another Action, or rather another Story. The Ged- 
dels Many s ofiended wh ene eo becauſe in 
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They were v EC mm the bacel of the 
ſcaſon gave 4 on, the chicf of theſe Hero's, 
leaving Hyp ple big with Twins, before he put off to Sea. 

le ſe t to bed, but 'twas told her $1.50 
they had been cheated, and that King Trogs was alive, 
in the Iſle of Chies, whither Hp/ip1/e had The mate the 
had pretended ſhe had murder'd him. 
odious, that fearing the fury of thoſe W, ers 
ſhore, where ſhe was ſerz'd on and carry of by Pius 1 
beſtow her on King Loewgur, who waken kr te Nurſe of his 
Archemorus. 
The, Ste ofthis Prves border upon Thebes, and ay in the 
Road the Army of Adrofius was to pals thither. The Greeks met 
ab oyarebingy to mat ppt rn 

were extreme | 

Seaſons. intreat her to give 


ubzecs, that 
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She | goes to quench the Grecians Thirſt ; and then to ſatifie the 
defire they had of knowing who ſhe was, that had been the faring 
of them, ſhe makes a large Recital of her own Life. 

- Aﬀter ſhe had made an end, and receiv'd the Compliments of 
Advaſtus, ſhe returns back to her Prince. But a frightful 

had kill'd him by a blow with his Tail. -The Greeks kill the Ser- 
pent, and in honour of the Dead Prince make a fplendid Puneral, 
and inſtitute moſt magnificent ſports, which take up a whole book 
of the Thebaid. The Recitals of Hyp/ipyle, and the Death of 
Archemorws fill up another. 

Theſe are foreign Epiſodes, and if they are Regular, I cannot 
imagine what uſe the Rules of AriRoele can be of in this bufineſs. 
But let us ſee whether theſe Incidents have ſo much as one fingle 
Qualification of thoſe which I propos'd as neceflary to the Uniry of 
tbe Attion. 

The firſt of theſe Qualifications is that an Ep:/ode be proper 
and drawn from the very Eſſence of the Fable and the Subject. 
It would be hard to invent an Adventure more foreign to the War 
of the Theban Brothers, than all this ſtory of Lemmos. For what 
Aﬀenity has the Anger of Venus, the butchering of the Lemnianc, 
the Defigns of the Argonauts, and the Amours of Faſon and 
Hhpfipyle, with the Quarrel between Eteoc/es and Polynices To 

make a mix'd -medly of ſuch various In- 
®* Humano capiticervicem cidents, is juſt like ' forming one of * 
_ JEEP ſoagere'8 Horace's _—_— - : And _ Youu F. 
k te En. Woman's Headclap'd on to a Horſe's N 
is the Ne appear more Monſtrous, than does this 

Hypſipyle tack'd to the War of Thebes ap- \ 
pear in this Poem. This is the firſt and moſt Eſſential fault of 
this Epiſode. | 


le makes this Recital to the 4 ives, as they 
Hypo 64 - 


connecting the 
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declare poſitively againſt all Connexions whatever. For without 
were ſo, he would not be eafily inclined to ſtuff a whole book 
with the impertinent Deſcription of a Story that was nothing to 


of the ſixth Book of Statius are no les irregular. 
There is nothing in the Action to give them the leaſt Countenance. 
They have no reference to the War of Thebes, to the deſigns of 
the Mymanes, ne ta the jr gn rg ab gar Nor us it a 
Conſequence of the Stories © ipyle ; but rather a Conſequence 
of the Recital ſhe made of theſe / 2-546 They are tack'd to hee 
Recital at one end, and at the other to the March of the Greciazs, 
without the leaſt Neceflity and Probability. And how could the 
fiery Tempers of Tydeus and Capaneus, and the hot Spirits of the 
other Commanders away with ſuch languiſhing and Godly Armuſe- 
ments ; and by conſequence ſo oppoſite to the very Soul of the 
Poem, which conſiſts alt r in Violence and Impiecty.? 
 . Tis true the March of the Argives was the Cauſe of his Death 
for whom they inſtituted theſe ſports : But that it ſhould not hare 
been ; and fince this cauſe. is no way neceſlary, and offends _ 
all probability, 'tis rather a freſh Fault, than any Excuſe. Hyp/i- 
yle had ſo little a way to go from the place where ſhe left her 
Prince . to that whither ſhe conducted the 
Grecians ; that from thence * ſhe hears * Moriens vagirusin auras 
this Infant's ſhrill cry, when Death had Feit pris immuruis 
almoſt ſtop'd his Mouth. Therefore if ſhe cou  peragene anna 
had had any concern for leaving Archemorus, voces. Audiic Hyplipyle.— 
ſhe ſhould net have ſtaid from him a mo- | 
ment. But could not a Souldier have leave to paſs a Compliment 
upon her for a, few Minutes or ſo? To conclude, who did ever know 
a Nurſe ſo inconſiderate, as to leave her Child alone for ſeveral 
hours in the midſt of a Foreſt, to the mercy of wild Beaſts, expos'd 
to ſo many other Dangers ; and to leave him in this manner without 
a Guard, tho ſo many Thouſands were at hand, to whom ſhe had 
done ſuch a ſingular piece of ſervice? How could ſo many Re- 
doubted Princes endure this Unaworthy and Fooliſh expoling of a 
Child without the leaſt necellity for it > But what fignifies it ? 
"=o had: his ſports, and 'twas but requiſite S:4tzus ſhould haye, 
.1$8 too, | 
The third fault that may be committed againſt the Unzitz of 
the Main A8:0n, is to compleat an Actior entirely, which ſhould 
ſerve for an Epiſode. This is likewiſe one of the Conditions of 
the Story of Hyp/ipyle : Nothing is more compleat in all its Cir- 
cumſtances. It makes no part ot any other Action : Tis an entire 
Action, that has no dependance en any of the Theban Worthics, or 
the other Grecians of this Poem 3 of whom not one has the lealt in- 
tereſt in what paſs'd at Lemnos, Thus, the Vnz/y of the Aftion 
entirely 
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ſpoil'd in the Thebard by this Adventure, the Recital wheres 


the Poem Epifodical. 
This fanlt of Seatzas is in the very midle of his Poem. It has 
cut the Action of it into two parts, moſt divided by 


this large Hiatrs, which is ſo miſerably filfd up with 
bers, or rather forcign Bodies. Bat, as I before hi 
perfluities corrupt the Uniry as tuck when they are plac'd at the 
Beginning or End, 2s when they are in the Mzddle and of 
the Poem. Sterius affords us inſtances of this kind of 
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Herein theſe A differ from 


CHAP. Ix. 
Of the Integrity of the Aion: 


;ſtotle not only ſays that the Epick * Iu} way aetn 3m 
ye ſhould be One, but * te % Te), Txywotts apron, 
adds that ie ſbould be Entire, Perfe& and 7 699" Y NG: Yout 
Compleat : And for this purpoſe, it muſt 
have a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. + Fort yer 
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and Msddle, but not an End. 
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this Action ; That the Effects of theſe Cauſes, and the Difficulties 
that are met with in the Execution of theſe Deſigns are the Middle 
of it ; and that the Unraveling and Reſolution of theſe Diffcultics 
are the End of the Action. 
This End, and this Unravelling may happen after different ways, 
and fo form ſeveral forts of Actions. For ſometimes the Action 
ends by the diſcovery of ſome perſon, who was unknown before, as 
m the Tragedy of Oedipus. This Prince thought himſelf the Son of 
Polybus and Meropa, King avd Queen of Cortmth: And he dil- 
covers himſelf to be a Theban, the Son of Laius and Focaſta. 
Sometimes without any Diſcovery, there is a great change of For- 
tune in ſome perſon or other, who thinking himſelf happy, all on 
a ſudden fallsints a Miſery be never dream'd of ; or elſe on the con- 
trary, becomes {rom a miſerable, a very happy perſon beyond all 
: Expectation, 


—_ 
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Expectation. The firſt of theſe was Agamemnon's Caſe after the 

Ruine of Troy, who think: _ in quiet OE bis ac. 
was milera butchered 

*"Eg7 of Three fp hy bis Wife. * Theſe © Mags Al- 

» &ic T9 410 Mor TWY aDg%- . kind of 

Flrer wile. ant, trations from one } Fortune to 

Pgct. 6. Ii. the Contrary are called by a Greek Name 

Pereperias. 

Sometimes likewiſe there is neither a Diſcovery nor a Peripetia ; 
but the Action ceaſes, and paſſes, if I may fo fay, from Moticn 
to Reſt after a ſimple Manner, without any Incident, but ſuch 
as might be expected in the Ordinary courſe of Afairs. Thus 
in the Troad of Seneca, Hecuba and the Trojans at 
firſt as in Captivity, and under a long ſeries of AMidtions, 
which made complain with their Tongues , and deſpair 
in their Hearts. The Ghoſt of Achilles requires Polixena 
ſhould be Sacrificed to him, and before they part, Calchas 
would make them kill 4ſtyzanax too. Both are put in Exe- 
cution, and fo the Tragedy ends. 

TS OE * Theſe different ways make two forts 

1 2? Non, Of Action or Fable: The One Simple, 
aun 3, 269 a5 egn the Other Complex. The Simple Aftions 
Fete ov pugmontc is wi- are ſuch as End without a Diſcovery 
2ne 6ionm, vnaipgumn ivlus and a Peripetia; The Complex have e:- 


o\ | | 

_ rr _ -— _ a Diſcovery, or a Perpetia, or 
dowfe Greco DOD» : 

exe 3; pre Any hermmias » adrayropions pilaco wile Hiern 
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The Integrity of the Action all theſe things : 
Let us now take a particular View of them. 


cab. 


Book IT. of the Epick Poem: 
CHAP. X. 
That the AQtion ought to be a Whoſe. 


His Propoſition ſeems contrary to 
R _ 4 4 ug —_ us, when -- Goa ol 70\44407 L: og 
«K $ t ar Troy is a j togrie apy! % Nav » 
«and Whole; That Homer has (non nr ar 16 
* taken but a part of it. That therein aig. Poer. c. 23. 
«* he wry Jena and that thoſe 
« who i of Imitating him, have taken this bole for the Sub- 
« je of their Poems, have taken too much Matter, and have been 
< very indifferent Artiſts. Does he pretend by this Doctrine, and 
by theſe Inftances to overthrow what we have cited out of that 
very treatiſe of Poetry > Would he teach us that the Subject and 
Matter of a Poem ought not'to be a Whole, and an Entire and 
Compleat Aion, but only a part of an Action ? Sure 'tis not 
likely he ſhould contradict himſelf thus. 

We may reconcile this, that appears ſo contradictory in the 
Terms, by ing this RefleCtion : That one and the ſame 
ACtion may be confider'd as in the Fable, where the Poet makes 
uſe of it ; or elſe as in the Hiſtory, whence he took it. When 

Poet is upon the ſearch after Matter for his Fable, he lights upon 
everal forts of Actions. Some have ſeveral parts which may be 
regularly connected in one Body ; and then he may take one of 
theſe ACtions, entire as it is. But there are others whoſe parts are 
ſo independent to one another, that a Man cannot with any proba- 
bility joyn them go gre 4a as they ſhall ſeem to be the Caules and 
the each other. And this is what Ar:/ſtotle con- 
demns under. the Name of Many-limb'd Fables. To which he op- 
poſes thoſe which have but one only part. 

He does not abſolutely forbid the Multiplicity of Parts ; but he 

itakes ſuch ſorts of Words in the worſt Senſe, which 
might of themſelves be underſtood in a more favourable one. Thus 
we obſerv'd, that he condemned the vicious Plurality of Fables and 
Epiſodes, under the Terms of Polymythia, and Epiſodical, altho' 
a Man ny Jortally put ſeveral Fables into a Pocm, and there is 
one but has ſeveral Epiſodes in it. 

Therefore *tis in this Sence that he condemns the Plurality of the 
Parts in an Epick Aion. We are not to ſuppoſe that be condemns 
it abſolutely, and that this Action made uſe of cannot be a Foie. 
He explains his own meaning GE in the following Words. 
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 *® Ay, fays he, in other Imitations, thas ® 
* Kay 5y nabamyp ir mic which a Man Imitates is one ſingle thing : * 
dias MATS # tis ov, likewiſe, The Fable being the Imitation © 
plijunns inc $5rr, &mw x; PRE. . . 
+ water im aedtunc wi Of an Afton, 'tis requiſite that this Aftion © 
punoic ig, was T4 nu, be One, Entire, and a Whole, and that © 
; m/e 6\ncy ts wgn ge you be fo joyn'd to, and dent on \ 
na nad: each other, that one cannot ſo much a 
5TE&c 65% jablamilsuuart . ! | 
Haviperes »; nirdice ws remove any one out of ats Place, either © 
Boy © & 287 wxyo0r 6 wn £0 tranſpoſe, or retrench it quite, with. © 
evo wadiy mori ink ous ang ing a Change in the whole. Fg 
gt my gopiu wt whatever can be ſo placed or omitted, t 
LIE one cannot perceive the Alteration, can 
no means be a part of the Aftion. Sothen, 'tis only the 
of parts in this laſt Sence which Ariftorle condemns. And he ha © 
commended Homer for having taken only a Part of all that et. RE: 
in the Trojan War. ; 
But yet we are to take ſpecial notice that this IRE | 
all the other parts does not hinder the of Achilles, which vs © 
only retain'd, from being a Whole in the Poem. Tis only a Patt - 
with reſpect to the whole War, and in the Hiftory whence Homer 
took it : But*tis an Entire and Compleat Whole in the Fa 
Poon, which ng gr Lars of oo, note | | 
oppoſite Expreflions of Ar:ftorle are ea led in their meay- *: 
ing. The Poet may take out of Hiſtory an Entire Action, or 
but a Part of one: but ſtill he muſt put in his Poem an entire 
Action, and not a Part only. The Diſpoſition of his Matter 
regulates this Point, and makes a regular #hole of whatever he 
have met with and made choice of, He muſt make ufe thereof 
Variouſly, according to the Hiſtorical Plurality, or Sing of 
the Parts, fo as to make thereof the SubjeCt of his Poem. ' 
When he takes an Entire Action, as Homer has done for by ©: 
One's, and Virgil for the /AEneid ; there is nothing to'be a& 17 
Je , nor any meaſure to be taken to make this A appear a 
le, and not the Part of another Action. The Reader is alrgady | 
mltructed by Hiſtory, and is in little danger of being' . 
therein. 'Tis enough that the Poet tell wherein his Action com * 
fits, without ſaying wherein it does not. Fiemer ſes the * 
Return of Ulyſſes, who after the Deftruction of Troy, came back Þ 
again to his own Country : Virgil propoſes the Change of a State ” 
which 1s ruin'd at Trey, ' and re-eftabliſhed in 1raly by Exe. | 
Each of theſe Adventures bave the Conditions of a 1Fhole as wal 
m the Hiſtory whence they were taken,” as in the Fables whete 
they are made uſe of. NT 
ut when the Poet chuſcs only a Part, and ant of this Hiftorieal 
Part makes a #hole in his Fable ; he muft take caze to give 


Regders notice of it, for fear that they, applying the 2 


If the Epick Doem. * 85 
Hiſtory to what they Read in the Poem, ſhould 
uthor, as it he had faid but title on his Subject, or 
manaped tys deſign, having only deſcribed an im- 


' not knowing how to a Part into a #hole, has 
ated very much to the fault of thoſe Men, whom 
ftotle blames for having loaded themleiyes with too much mat- 
ter. But the Kno\ Homer had of this Secret, and his Skill in 
practiſing it, has made him merit thoſe Praiſes which Ar:/totle gives 
him. He does not only tell us in his #:ad that the Anger of 
= Achilles is his Subje& ; but beſides that, in expreſs Words he ex- 
= cludes the other parts of the Trojaw War. To do this after 4 
X Poetical and more Artificial Manner, he makes uſe of the very 
n- s whoſe Action and Deſign he . KEE | 
"© m__ 5 I am bes _ _ (lays ; mo Tamas es” 
= Acbilles) to wage War mf ebe Trojnts THT I ET AEIeT ove 
I have ting ty d» wth, them, ey free peat in as <0 
done me no wrong : my deſign was tomain- 
tain the Honour of Agamemnon and Menclaus. But fince Aga- 
X memnon offers an Imury to my Honour, I renounce that Deſign, 
"23 and ſhall only take care to revenre my ſelf, &c. You may ſee by 
= this what 1s the Defign of the 1/:ad, and what is not. 
| Beſides, the Poet has given neither a Beginning nor an End to the 
Siepe of Troy: Nay there is ſcarce a Middle that is proper to it. 
= For tho' Fuprter ſends Agamenmon to Allault the Town, yet 'tis 
= not with a Deſign it ſhould be taken,as this Abuſed Prince inagin'd': 
23 But only to be puniſh'd by the Trojan Arms for the Afiront he 
= had put upon Achbzlles, and to ſatisfie the Anger, and the Revenge 
$ | of this Hero. 
ff On the other hand, all the parts of this Anger, that are requiſite 
*X to make it a Whole, are very Conſpicuous. It has its Beginning, 
= its Cauſes, its Effects, and its End. This is what the Poet con- 
| 7 tinues to make out as he had begun ; that is, in the Pevſon of his 
= Hero. Achilles ts not reconcil'd with —_—— bogey ns rm 
revenge all Greece Troy, or Menelaus upon Paris : As 
as nothi ae 2s 00; fot be was inexorable. But Heftor ki 
Patroclus ; then he is reconcil'd, that he may revenge his own par- 
ticular injury upon Heer alone. Tho he tis the Death of other 
Trojans, yet 'tis only becauſe he meets not with He&or himſelf : 'Tis 
to fight his way through to this particular Enemy ; *tis becauſe thoſe 
=3 he kills are his Relations, or his Souldiers ; juſt as before he reveng'd 
$ . himſelf on all the Grec;ans, for the Afront which Agamemmon alone 
had put upon him. 
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: { . they would be for fight» © 
op. Rn 04- ing again upon the twelfth day. it th 
twelfth day had come, and a Battle enſu'd, then the Anger and © 
the particular Intereſt of Achilles being at an End, theſe Battle * 
RPE FS £25. would have been really a Part of the Trojay 
05 612 ©6079 73 War, andof the Common Cauſe. * Homer © 
Lin. ule fem, fo prevent this ity has finiſh'd hi | 
Poem together with the Truce and the © 

Dango of Hefor, before the Fight or the Skirmiſhes were 6 * 
new : 
Could there be any greater Demonſtration, that the Trojan Ya 
had nothing to do with all this, and that the Subject of this Poemy 
not a Part of this War in the 1/iad: But that 'tis a #hole, Entire, * 
_ Congoed Aion, that has no dependance on the taking of 
1s City : | 4 
To conclude, we muſt not confound the Action with the Fable; > 
nor the Deſign of the Hero in the Action he does, with the Delign 
of the Poet in the Allegory, and in the Moral be teaches. "Tiswel 
known that a Wolf devouring a Lamb has no deſign to give us tht * 
Inftructions which Aſop has drawn from it. h 3 
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Book IL. of the Epick Poem. 8 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Beginning , Middle and End of the 
Afltion. 

HE Poet ſhould ſo begin his Action, that on one hand no- 

L thing ſhould be farther wanting for the underſtanding of 
what one reads ; and on the other that what we read require 
after it prom Sram re He ſhould end after the fame 
manner, with theſe two Conditions tranſpoſed ; the One, that no- 
thing more be expected ; and the Other, that what is put at the 


5 End of the Action be only a neceſſary Conſequence of ſome thing 


whicty ought to have went before. , the Beginning mult be 


2X joined to the End by a Middle that makes no Interval, but which 


15 in it ſelf neither the Beginning nor the End. This Middle mult 

be the effect of ſomething that went before, and the Cauſe of ſome 

other thing that is to come after. 

_ = mkes three ge. each a * "Oxcy A S.gd.he 
en s1 , and always ſuppo- 919 7 iow oy ner 

ſes One or both of the Other. The Bepin- _ Rn reg 

ning ſuppoſes nothing before it ſelf, re por” do 6, peer” Crire 


Fquires ſomething aſter it : On the contrary, 5 ire viovnur dow 3 
tbe Ex requires nothing after it ſelf, but 


that goes before : And 


RFhe Middle fu ſomething that went BL: —_ 


hefore, and requires ſomething to follow +m 93 wm das 2H, 
fter. We will explain this Do@rine of 119% 99%, £272, wer 
1riſtotle by the Inftances we produced. parmot bang 1h i 


 2R& Eceocles and Polynices were equally the 


dns and Heirs of Ozdipus King of Thebes. made a Contract 


+ No reign a Year by turns. Ereocles began, tus Year. expired, 


refuſes to quit his Throne to his B Polynices meets with 
Afiſtance at Argos, and comes to diſpute his Title at the Head of an 
\rmy. This is an exact Beginning. It. requires a Conſequence, 
but not any antecedent thereto. Therefore 'twas irregularly 
one to place before this Beginning the Recital of whatever hap- 
nes Roth enneg © Thebes, and the Rape of Europa down 
The Quarrel of theſe two Brothers ended with their Deaths : 
aich is an exact End ? The Reader does not defire one\ ſhould re- 
e what becomes of Creon the Succeſſor of Eteocles, Therefore 
tating 8 n the wrong, when he makes, That a Part of his Poem. 
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pe 
of his Paſlion, and all the 1I!1nftrious Deaths it ts the Cauſe of. 
Ed of this fame Action is the Return of Achilles to bis Calwnefs 
Femper again. All was quiet in the Grecian Camp, when 
men their General provokes Apollo againſt them, whom 
willing to appeaſe afterwards at the coft and prejudice | 


who had nothing to do with his > then is art 
£1197 ; it ſuppofes nothing before, and requires 
of this Anger. Achiftes revenges himſelf , and 


Middle ; it ſuppoſes before the Bepinming of the 
Who is provoked. This Revenge is the Effet 
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done to Agamemnon, by the Deat 7 | 
did his Pticnd, by infulting o'er his Murderer ; he makes him, I'iay, 
to be moyed by the Tearsand Misfortnnes of King Priam. 
hunascalm at the End of the Poem, during the F of Hedvr 
as he was at the _—_—_ mother 
among the Grecians. Thi 5% | 


- FR 
R | | 


his Lad. | wy 
* His Defign in the O&y/7is was to deſcribe the Refori1 of C 

from the Ruin of Troy, and his Arrival at Iehre#. - He © 
Poem with the Complaints of Minerva in Ne 

ſed the Return of this Hero, and” again . who 

aim inan Iſland far from Ithaca. Is this # Begi##9ig? No; 
leis *tisnot. The Reader would fain know why N, 
Gal with Vh/ſes, and how this Prince came to be with 

Je has a mind to know how he came from! Tyoy thither. The 
anſwers his Demands ont of the Mouth of V/yſes himfelf, who 
lates theſe things, and begins the Action by the recital” of hiv TM® Þ 
vels irom the City of Troy, It ſignifies little whether the a” 'Y 


oy 


of the Actidni be the Beginning of the Poem, as we ſhall takenotice 
in the following Book, whire we ſhall treat cxprefly of the Order 
our Podts hive obſcrved-in their Narrations. The Beginning of this 
Adtion ther is that which tupperts tf Uiyſſes, when upon his leaving 
of Troy he bends his Gourſe for Ir bata; The Middle cotnprehends 
all the Mnfortunes be endured, and at! the Diforders of his own Go- 
vernnierit. - The End is the re-inftating of this Hero in the peaceable 
Polſeton' of bis Kingdom, where he ers hirtſelf to his Son, his 
Wiſe, bis Father; and others. The Poct was ſenſible he 
ſhodtd hwve ended il ha# he went no farther than the Death of 
theſe Pricicoes, who were the Rivals and Enemies of Vhy/ſes, becauſe 
the Reddet witght have looktd for fome Revenge which the Subjects 
of theſe Princes might have taken on bim, who had kill'd their So- 
vereigns{ But tliis over, and theſe People vanquiſhed and 

ieted, there was more to be expected. The Poem and 
the Action have afl their Farts and no' more. 


- Fli6 Order of the Odyſſers differs from that of the T7/;ad, in that 
the Pocmrdoes not begin with the Begining of the Action That 
of the /Eneid is fill move different, fince the very End of the Poem is 
net the End of the Adtivrt of Eneds. But we ſhall fay no more of 
this at preſent. | 
Fhe mg id. to condatt /£xras into [taly, there to 


cftabhſh ins Gods 


# | Country, to go ir feareli after a firange 
= would invethe Poet telf bem why this Hero __— . 
*q l - Sothatt 
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® Fradti bello, fatiſque re- 

jam labentibus annis. «© £.zired of being 
of thoſ | 


thoſe 

and that ſo many Years ſpent in 

loſt. So that the Taking EE 
s 


tet 


4 
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oy thing. 
that went before. The Greeks form another Defign, which is an 
exaCt Beginning of an Action; for it it. * 
The Poet gives it likewiſe the other Qu: 'of a — 
which is the requiring Something after it. Before ever the Gre- © 
cians became Maſters of the City, and before ever Priem wa © 


—- 
Ly 
Religion, *: 


kill'd, /Eneas is; deftin'd to re-eſtabliſh a more 
and a more illuftrious Empire elſewhere. Wherefore 
of Troy is not anentire Action, nor the Downfall 
but the Cauſe and the firſt Part of the Alteration © 
and it requires a new Eſtabliſhment to ſucceed it. ' : 
The Shipping off of A£neas, his Voyages, his Battels, and all the - 
Obſtacles he met with, compoſe a juſt Msddle ; they are a Con» 
ſequence of the Deſtruction of Troy, and of the Choice they made 
of him to tranſport them into 1-4ly ; and theſe fame Incidents re 


quire an End. 

The End comprehends the Death of Amar 
the Change of Funo's Mind, and the Terms ef the 
contain'd all that nes pretended to for his Eſtabliſhments 
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But for the better j of the Unity and P34 . 
Action ( of which we have already ſpoke ) we muſt add, that there 
are two forts of Defigns: The firſt fort have no manner of Cons + 
ſequence, but end with the Action ; the others, beſide the At» | 
on, have likewiſe ſome Conſequences : And- in this laſt * 
Caſe theſe Conſequences muſt be related, if one would have the 
Poem' be as Entire and as Compleat »- 4 — io Our Po» © 
ets furniſh us with Inſtances of theſe a 1-114) Þ 


© The Anger and Revenge of a Man requires neceſlarily 62 
more ' after it : when it 1s ſatisfied and over, all is at an end 
When Achilles was reveng'd, when he had receiv'd Sati b 


jon for 
the Afﬀront put upon him, and when he was once a Manns 
ver enquires what becomes of him afterwards. 'Tis the ſame aſe 7 
with the Return of a Prince into his own Country : when he # | 
come thither, has put an End to thoſe Diſorders which his Abſene® 3 
had cauſed, and enjoys Peace again, the Reader is ſatisfied. Nor has #* 
Homer" made any: Epifode that has tranſgrefſed theſe Bounds." | 


another Nature. ' The Eftabliſhment of any State does of 
neceflity draw great Conſequences after it- If the Poet had take 
thetn all for' his: Action, it would bave been of a monſtrous Ky 
dent," becauſe the Reman Government was not fully ſettled til 
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in private ; and the more 
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all things 


Effects, whoſe Cauſes are never known. 
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th he way pleaſe ; for without donde this is 

There are three ſorts of Cauſes ; ſome are 
unterermin'd, firch 25 the Fumwbry of atty one ; for 
mow Hat every one regu 
wp6h Occafion. Others ar& more” ptecife, facts as 
thoſe hut AF. And hftly, there are others which' ave thore ires 
whediate, (tdy as the De/i v7 which one takes 6 promote of hin- 
dey ary thing. Cauſes of am Action ate likewiſe 
frequently the Caſes of one another: every one taking is thoſe 
Intereſts, which his Humour engages him in, and fuch 
Deſigns as his Humour and Intereſt prompt him to. 

The Humars and the Inctimtions betong to the Doctrine of the 
Morals, which we ſha]l treat of particularly in the fourth Book. 
We only joyn them here to the two other Cauſes we mention'd; 
and of all three we affirm this in general, That the Poet ought to 
inform his Readers of ther, and make them \conſpicuous in tus 
principal Perſonages, when he introduces them, of even before 
he makes them appear. OT Is, | 

Homer has ingetionſly begem his Odyſſeis with the Tranſaftia 
& Trhaca during the Abſence of Vhſſes. If he had with = 
the Travels of his Hero, he would ſcarce have ſpokery of atiy\6n8 = 
eife, and a Man might have read a great deal of the Pom without => 
eonceiving the leatt kdea of Telemachis, Pentelope,: 6 her Suitony 
who had fo great a ſhare in the Action. But i the | Beg 111mg 2 
has pitch'd upon, beſides thefe Perſonages, whotrt he he 
_—_ in his fulf Length. And fromthe very fieſ8# 
Opening of the Action, one ſees the Hreveſt whith' the Godytud 
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diſcovers the Humonr, the Intereſts, and the De 

Achilles, Neftor, Ulyſſes, and ſeveral others, 

too. And in his ſecond Book he makes a R 

and Trojan Armies; which is fulf evidence, that alf we have 
fad is very necellary. 25 | S 
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revenging bt 

Tora 

w 

Gde in the Refiſtance of IS _ 

the other, in the and incxorable Humour of Achilee, 

which would not fuffer him to be reconcil'd. The Loſs-of the 

Greciens, and the Deſpair of Agamenmon, prepare for a Seiution 

by the Stain wah th nem Hero teen rm The 

ene Ce nn wh 
make 


fince 
Defign of revenging himſelf on Heffor. 


Trojan Hero 1 Valiant, and reſolved to ſtand in his own Defence. 
This Valour and Reſolution of Hefor, are on his Account the 
Cauſe of the Intrigue. All the Endeavours Achilles uſed to meet 
with He&or, and ha Death of him ; and the contrary Endea- 
yours of the Trojan to keep out of his Reach and defend himſelf, are 
the Intrigue : which comprehends the Battel of the laſt Day. The 
Unraveling ax begins at the Death of HeZr; and bldes that, 
contains the of Achilles over his Body, the Honours be 
paid to Patroclus, —_ the Intreatics of King Priam.- The Re- 
gre of thi King, and the other Trojans in the forrowful Obſe- 

paid to Hetor's Body end the Unrevelling ; they julti- 
ws ag the re the of Achilles, = demonſtrate his” T 

The firſt part of the Ody/ſcis is the Return of Uiyſer into 
Ithaca. Neptune oppoles it by railing Tempeſts, and this makes 
the Intr: The Unraveling is the Arrival of U>/ſes upon 
kom Iibod, where Neptune could ofter him no farther Injury. 
oy harp gy bas this Hero in his own Govern» 
ment. The Princes, that ry ng Rivals, oppoſe him, and this 'is 
a freſh Intrigue. The Solution thereof begins at their Deaths, 
and is ted as ſoon as the Ithacans were appeaſed. 

Theſe two parts in the Ody/ſers have not one common Intrigue, 
as is to be obſerved in the _m OY The Anger of 
Achilles forms both the Inzr: rome and it is fo far 
the Matter of this E cg! wes 
this Poem 
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Virgil has divided his Poem as Homer did his Odyſſ#%;" The 
firſt is the V and Arrival of ned? in Itah ; the fecorid 
s bs Eftablſhment . But he has conneGted theſe two great 
iſodes better by giving them a Common In:rigne. He did not 
for his firſt Intrigue a Deity, who could at no where” but 
but ® makes Choice of 


when F Funo is appeas'd by Fupiter. 

The principal Inerigue of the firſt Part, is the Defign of Dido, 
and the vours ho m_ INE /Eneas {till at Carthage. 
The Complaints of Iarbas, t ers Me | 

to be gone, and the re-itthig pf the Trojan 
+ Vaginaque eripit en- Fleet, are Preparations for the Unravelling, 
lem Fulminenm, which begins at the Departure of /Aneas, 
s when he + cut the Cables which held his 
Ships at Anchor. 

Dido might have done more Miſchief to £neas, cither by pur- 
ſaing him as an Enemy to be reveng'd on bim, or by 
him as his Wife. though the ftay'd ſtill at Africk, ' what- 
ever Liberty Men had in thoſe days of putting away one Wife and 
marrying another, yet the Poet had made him too boneft a Man 
than to allow him two Wives living at the ſame time. Let Cafes 
ſtand how they would, yet /A£neas had reaſon to be afraid of 

Dido, and to apply the Prophecy of Siby/ 
® Cana mali tanti con- to himfelf, * which (aid, that the Cauſe of 
jux irerum hoſpira Teu- the Misfortunes he was to ſuffer ſhould be 
ris 9m erm another foreign Wife, that ſhould entertain 

FG wy —_ and 0 prone from _— 

EK 's Bed, Upon this Account ſhe -m 
+ Infelix Dido, verus mi- needs die, and /Eneas be certified of her 
extintam ferroque ex- Death. So that this Unravelling is not com- 
rrema ſequutam. /- pleat till the fixth Book, F where Aneas 
ond. 6. meets with A, Ghoſt of this unhappy 

Queen in the Shades beJow. 

The Intrigue of the ſecond Patt is form'd ont of the Love and 
Turnus, who was countenanc'd bythe Ai 
and Paffion of the Queen Amara. The Articles of Peace 'which 
are propos d in the Eleventh Book, arid which are” ſworn to in 
the Twelfth, prepare for the Unravelling. The Death of Amaia 

and the Death of Turnw finiſhes it. © 


Aﬀter 


of the Epick Poem. 95 


what has heen fad of the principal duvrs 5, the coſt 
* there are OR eg are great 


CH AP. NIV. 


« The Hay of forming the Plot or Jatrigye. 
E bave er why on J _ by the _ 


Ac « 
TEE 


them with whatever - inſerted LA withaut putting theas- 
ſelves to the Trouble of a farther Enquiry 

What is more Uſual and Proper among Warjours, 
Heat, Paflion, and Impatience of bearing the ſs; AO 
Diſreſpects ? This is what forms the Intrigue of the 1i;ad * 

ry thing we read there, is nothing clſe but the Efiect 
jg and Pafions. 

What more datural and Uſual Obſtacle do they who take Vors 
ges meet with than the Sea, the Winds, and w=opggad 
makes this the Intrigue of the firlt part of the - and 
ſecond, he makes uſe of the almoſt in{allible x of the 
Abſence of a Maſter, whoſe Retum is quite deſpay'd of ;. 217; 
Infolence of his Servants and Neighbaurs ; the Danger his 
Wife were in 5 and the Scqueltratian of his Eltate. 
_—_— of almoſt 2g.YFears, and the infupportable Fatigues zayn 
__ e Viyſſes was then of, might induce him to believe that 
not be own'd by thoſe that thaught him fdead, pen Roſe 
mar ur ny 6 yr "Y Thereiane i bs Tad 
ſently declar'd who he was, and had call'd hiafelt Digs, es, hey 
wauld cafily hare made away with him as an ns ng; 
had had Opportunity to make himſelf known to them. 
rr gr tet. _ —_— won_—_ 
t Diſguaſe, to antages w | 

def is Abſence had reduc'd him, and to 
Mts had inur'd him. Thais allow'd bim an ache col 
without hazarding any thing, of taking the beſt Meaſures he 
2gainſt thoſe Perſons who could nat ſo mych.as muſtruſt any 
from him. This Way then was atiorded bim by he rr Nas 


20d 


, than 
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hand, and 
which makes 

Condudt of the Latin Poet, in the Intrigues he forms, has 
fame Simplicity. The Tempeſts are made uſe of in the firſt 
juſt as in the Odyſſers. _ 

the. /Eneid, Virgil ſuits himſelf to the Hu- 


Poet makes uſe of good Turns, kind Treats, and 
endearing Paſſions, to engage him to ſtay 


fitions of Turnus and Mezentius 
| and Reſpect oblig'd £Aneas, not to 
CI ts rg 1 arts —_— wenn 12 a 
us Embarking for Italy : the Impiety of Turnus Mezen- 
Olde as the Eſtabliſhment of the Gods and R zh 
fine, the Love Turnus had for Leavinza, and the 
4 had for this Italian Hero above /Eneas, are like- 
derived from the very Subject ; fince 
was oblig'd to prefer her Relation to an unknown Stranger ; 
iſh'd Princeſs as Lavinia, who was fole Heireſs 
not but have her Suitors. 

obſerved that Homer made uſe of the A of 
Agamenmon, to tir up the fame P in 
that the Cauſe of the War, and the Cauſe of theſe 
the Raviſhment of three Women. Virgil forms bis 
gue after the ſame manner : He oppoſes to the Efta- 
ing of a Kingdom in Ira/y, the Eitabliſhing of another Kingdom 
in Africh. This Oppoſition is ſuited to 
| in medio cre- Policy m general, and to the Roman Hi- 

| ac its 
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that _ was it not that ares 

always =." page the Cart 

upon her ſelf mais "obo 

thereof to Hamibal _ os Coupons * Nullus amor populis nec 

ord them to make uſe of it always a 
minke the Remws, and to vialate their moſt 9 29 <5 ole 

ge Sor 2s oft as they ſuppos'd os ferroque ſequare colo- 

they could do it to their own Advantage. now «ned. 4. 

This is the Genius and Conduct ſhe inſpires 

her Commonwealth with. Mercury Kkewiſe adviſes the Founder 

of Rome not to truſt to the Inconſtancy of this Woman, which 

was like the Inconftancy of her City: - And when-Funo made the 

P to Venus of an Alliance between theſe two States, Venus 

ſaw well "twas only a Trick of Diflimulation, to which her 

preſent In compell'd her to condeſcend. But I am too mi- 

nute in a General Treatiſe of the Epich Poem. We end all with 

ſaying, that the Event is the ſame both in the Hiſtory and the 

Poem. +F 'Tis Dido's Breach of Faith that 

had almoſt ruin'd /Enees, and which at latt * Ex:in%i te meque,forve, 

became the Ruin of this Foundreſs of Car- ng oye hog _— 

thage. Twas this very ſame Perfidiouſnels End. 4. 

in Hannibal that brought Rome into fo 

much Danger, and was at laſt the Ruin of Hamnibal and his City. 

I ſhall conclude this er with the three Methods of form- 
ing the Plor or Intrigue of the Poem. One is, to deduce it from 
the Deſign of the Hero and the Action, which we have already 
taken notice of. The ſecond is, to deduce it from the Fable and 
the of the Poet; and this is what we obſerv'd in the Alle» 
gory of two oppoſite Perſons and two oppokite Empires, The 
third is to form the Iners werigns e ſo, as that the Unraveling may be 
aw ys d for it. I have nothing as yet of this third Way, 

ſhall explain it by ſome Inſtances. 

'Tis worth taking om how the Poet prepares the Departure 
of nes from Dsdo. The Hero does not come delignedly into 
Africk , but is forced thither his Will by a Storm. © He ac- 
Dido him of her 


All _ 
Reader, that fo 


_ 
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he ſees near leave Carthage This is the Unrevelling of that 


In the ſecond part the Poct oppoſes none againit his Hero, but 
Gees hoiakd die well eno with, when a Peace was 
dap'd up, King Latinus was to be his aherin-Law, Lavinis his 


has provided for 
' too. In Lavinia there is not to be obſerr'd either an Indi 

for Turnus, or an A 
* Mulcaque fc incuſer, qui this 
non acceperit ultro Dar- ter to the Hero as an Article 
danium FEneam , gene- . p 
rumque aſctiverit arbem. 
£n. lb.11. 


+ Quin & fatales murorum 
attllere moles ; Saxaque 
(.bve ace humerisTrojana 
juvabit. /£n 10. 
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uld think. it an Honour to build the 
for him which he demanded in Italy. The 
Foet then oppoſes none againſt him but Amate and Trrnus, 
who both periſhed by their own faults. 

Funo indeed could not die; but the is well enough dilpoſed of, 
by infinuating that all ſhe for, is not abſolutely to hinder the 
Eſtabliſhment of AEneas (for that ſhe confefſed ſhe could not 

an! * But only to put a ſtop to it a little, 
* At trahere, & tantis mo- and make the Trojans and Italians 
ras licer addere rebu, gear for it. Thus, having accompli the 
— two defigns, "twas no hard matter for 
Jupiter to chear up her Spirits, and make 
her conſent to the reſt. 


- 


CHAP. XV. 
How to diſpoſe, or prepare the Vnravelling. 


_ the Piot or Intrigue muſt be natural, and fuch 'as ſprings 
from the very Subject, as has been already urg'd: Then tbe 
Winding up of the Plot, by a more ſure clann, muſt have this 
Qualification, and be a probable Conſequence of all that went be- 
fore. As the Readers regard this more than the reſt, ſo ſhould 
Poet be ſo much the more exact therein. This is the End of 
Poem, and the laft Impreſſion that is like to be ftamp'd upon 
th:m, and whicheither leaves them in the fatisfaction they 


by Bn bd "; " ! p4 þ: . 
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of the lad is the Cellation of 
) at vrit againſt Agamen- 
but what 

of Achilles 
the Trojanz. He 
to him to (ce the 

ight be reveng'd on Agamem- 
affronted him. Among 
ieves he ſecs one of his Friends. For his bettcr 

ſatisfaction therein, he ſends thither his dear Patrochus. But this 
Favourite of Achilles had not the ſame Pailions with hun. He 


his Allies were reduc'd to by the Common Enemy: Thele unfor- 
ho had done Achilles no wrong, importune Pa- 
zraclus to work him into a better Temper 3 and to perluade him not 
1d be fo un ily ui'd any longer, ſince he 
the . Patroclus prevails upon 
Aclulles to lend him his Men and Armour, and under this Appcar- 
ance beats back the Enemy. It is likewiſe Natural that this young 
Hero, intoxicated with fo glorious a ſaccels, ſhould puſh on his 
Vidtory farther than Achilles had order'd him, and fo torce Heftor | 
to fight with and kill him. But ſhall 4cbsl/es endure, that fo gear 
and dear a Friend ſhould be butcher'd before his face, and in bis 
Armour too, without revenging the Deed 2 That can never be. 
So then the Death of Parroclus s the Cauſe why Achilles, who is 
otherwiſe well enough ſatisfied and revenged upon Agamemnon, 
ſhould be now reconcil'd to hin, and accept of his ſubmilljon, his 
preſents, and-the Oath he made that he had never to do with Br:ſeis. 
Thus firſt Inerigue then is naturally wwravell'd. | | 
The ſecond could not be brought about by a Reconciliation with 
Hefor. It was not in this Trojax Prince's power to reſtore Patro- 
clus, as Agamenmon had Briſeis. Nothing but Hedor's death 
could be a ſatisfation for that of Patroclus. *Tis by this that 


Achalles begins his Revenge. Befides,the many Indignities which he 
oticred to the Body of this innocent Homocide,and the great Honours 
id to that of his Friend, mult needs Naturally mollifie his Grief, 


aol afge 


pacified Anger of Achilles, and in the Winding up & 
the 1/i4d, but what Naturally ariſes from the Subject 


10Nn, 
H 2 We 


100 


We ſhall find the fame in the Odyſſeis. es by aT is 
caſt , the Iſland of the Pheacans, an A Jabber at; 
and deſires they would further his Return to his own Country 
which wor tree wngs ones One cannot ſee ay par 


of this Iſland ſhould refuſe ſuch a requeſt 

he ſeems —_ t eſteem. The Pheacans 

had heard him tell the tory A Is 
cital confifts ptr ve preſence 

for the Art of War which Je eq condi bom igri 

under Dangers, tigable Patience, and ſuch like Vertnes, 


were ſuch lane re DN to. All their talent hy 
in Singing and Dancing, and whatſoever a ſoft and quiet life efteem'd 
Charming. And here we ſce how dextrouſly Homer prepares the 
Incidents he makes uſe of Theſe People could do no lefs for the 
Mugen tg" was his Life, row with = he had 
R——_— entertain than conduct home ——__ 
/ which would ſtand them in little or 
"en he came home, his long Abſence, and the Travels w 
d him,made him al unknown; and the 
CS. had he diſcover'd _ too ſoon, forc'd 
be wouſhor As ” hams! bets ER oe 
him an Opportunity of Vl 
ſeveral years <a Arty. been only ok young G well, and fare 
dain 
pb Latin Poet, all the —— Eneas met with was 
from Turnus. The turbulent Spirit of this Rival drew out the 
Tralians to fight the Trojans, and coft onr Hero as many Subjects, 
as there were Souldiers {lain in both parties ; fince he was 
King of the one, and within a while was to be King of the other. 
What is to be done then in this caſe by a Prince ſo valiant as /Eneas, 
and fo affectionate and tender towards his 
* Fquius huic Turno fu- Subjects? * Is it not the moſt natural 
erat (© opponere morti. thing in the World, that he ſhould declare 
ame ces he was ready to put a ſtop to the Quarrel 
+ Turns ut infratos Trrnus had cauſed, by fighting ſingly with 
adverio marre Latinos De- him ? t Turnus fe ſees the Latins 
's he is ſenfible of 


feaſſe vider, ſua nunc. vanquiſh'd and 
promifſa repolci , Se fig- the R caſt upori him for 


Rea = a heving-eapoled hens fo bi Quarrel, and 
pa er or ie 
Can he ſhift off the Challenge /Eneas had ſent him ? 


the Duel and the Unrave//ing of all the Action Ro = arlly, 
of 


a were a when Conſequence of the Drſpolition 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the Pxamples 'our 
left us of Ariſtotle's Rules. * | 
us that whatever concludes the Poem 
ſhould fo ariſe from the Coaſtitution 
Fable, as if *twere a Neceffary or at lealt a *5 .*'*?; 
Probable Conſequence of all that went be- 
fore. | ; 


CH AP. XVI. 
' Of the ſeveral forts of Adions, 


HE feveral Effects which the Unreve/lmg of the Plot pro- 
duces, and the different States to which 1t reduces the per- 
x: ps gry mw by cha f 
Unravells ntrigue may nging 0 
fe fora ag6d 6 ied a5 tel Gai_ he hom 
as that of Cinns. Oedipus ſeems to be innocent ; 
thought himſelf Maſter of two King- 
of Inceſt and Parricide, and becomes 
C:inna, on the ather hand, __ 


and the ſame Action, as in Heraclius. 

he thought himſelf ſettled in a fure Poſt: And Heraclius ſteps 

org place of the Tyrant who was gone to viſit the other 
orld. - 


and 


Sometimes likewiſe by a ſubdiviſion of the Bables wherein & a 
Peripetia, Ariftotle has calld _ Single, where the Peripetia # 
I # 


FQ2 


the Pers 


* H' a "Dads Am\r ful Death. * This Action thervis likewiſe 
2 aniwnzer, Js "Od" aplex. Tis not only unravell'd by this 
Ne eo Manate Art: double Peripetia, but likewiſe by the 
| Diſcovery of Ulyſles. _ | 
There , —_ _—_ NOT A = tia in the Iliad. Two 
Generals of the e all out, a agree, 
both ſuffered confderable loſſes: Achilles loſes bis friend Parroclus, 
and Agamemnon his Glory and Authority : He is vanquiſh'd by 
the Trojans, and forc'd to ſubmit to his Inferiour Achilles, to ac- 
knowledge his fault, and to give him SatisfaQtion. In the ſecond 
part, too Enemies fight, and he who was the weakeft and knew him- 
ſelf fo, is at laſt vanquiſh'd and kill'd. This Action then is wholly 


Single. 

There is no more Complexedneſs in the Plots of the /Eneid, than 
in thoſe of the 1/iad. Dido, wha came to fo miſcrable a Death, 
Was _ more pears = Her i094 
JEnens fills her at with trouble and diſquiet. Marriage 
creaſes both, and adds thereto the diſmal fear, whereby ſhe fore- 

| faw her Loſs, horrors of ber 
- Urbem preeclaram Sea- Heath,  * If ſhe Fortune 
rui, mea menia vidi. Ulta when ſhe , pu- 
FIrum pans imumice and was 


carinz! En, 4. 
tra, Nothing 
and HetQor. le, 
without a- Perspetia or a Diſcovery. | 
Not that the Enid is abſolutely without a Persperia; there are 
fome in the lefſer Epiſodes. In the fighting with whirk-bats, 
Entellus s knock'd down at the feet of his Antagonift ; ey'ry one 
looked upon him as vanquiſh'd, and Dares to tri But 
when Rage had reftored this old Combatant Force which Age 
had robbd him of, on a ſudden he leaps up, and Dares found him- 
ſelf ſo over-match'd, and fo that he could not make 
the leaſt reſifauce. Bat the Quality of theſe Epiſodes make no- 
thing againſt the Entire Aion, The Fable, properly ſpeaking. ® 
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s Subject 
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;2y of the Poem. 
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debit perl $0 i Dangers of /£neas ? No : F On the con- 


, [ 
more AQtion-and'more bufne®s than ever be 
therefore "tis not the Concluſion. 

The CorlenS wee beige 


Pr ue which ſeenis to be 


He has All Thymus erp tg wag, Hay 19 Þ n 
ſing the Action of Fumo, but of Aneas, the Poem and the Action 
remain ſtill unfiniſh'd, even. when this Divine Enemy has given 
over. All the ono is included in the m_ of Turnus, 


behind ut his Ci 
Lavinia. But it muſt 41 that cheſs thing RY es 
'Tis enough that all Obſtacles were remor'd, -- that the Reader 
bs ee Aras Er ES 
cid. In this particular it 1s very t no 

ment. If one Inſtance is not enough to juſtifie this Dodtrine, we 
can have recourſe to the Theatre. Marriage is very commonly the 
very End of Dramatick Poems : And yet that is not always per- 
form'd before the Spectators. The A ſtep in to this 
Ceremony within doors: No body expects they come out 
again upon the Stage 3 or that they ſhould tell the Audience of it, 

as + Plautus has done in one of his Plays, 
+ Ne expetteris, (e#2- more to make People laugh, than becauſe 


rores, dum illi hye ad vos | 
bene. * Noe wal. he was forc'd to it. 


omnes intus conficiunt Negotium. Ubi id erit fatum, ornaments ponent. Poſti- 
dca Joci, Qui deliquit vapulabie, Qui non deliquit bibetr. Plant. Otel. 

- Homer has concluded his Odyſſeis by the league which. Pallas 
mi between Uſes and his Neighbours. - And yet he does not 
make it appear by the Continuation of the Poem, whether the Ar- 
ticles were faithfully kept or no. | 
SEES SOS ras 

ruce tles Poet 
to preſume that all his Reade were not 
of ſo paſſionate a Man. ' It was a' 
for the Concluſion of this Action to 
was appear'd. . This Hero in the | 
peared fo tefty, unreaſonable and unjuſt; that' tho'the Poet's 
caution 'was very great and exaQ, yet one might di 5 :ex- 


n of hes 
and Anger he had undertook 


to Hng- Ne 

TEN uing obſerved what the Concluſion of the*Ation is, and 
when it to. be made, . there remains {til a third queſtion be- 
hind : that is to know whether the Concluſion ought to leave the 
Hero in a happy Stat, or whether 'tis allowable to leave him in a 


one. The Tragica! Scene is the Throne of 
Terror and ought to rule over all the reſt. Now theſe 
two Paſſions ariſe naturally from ſad Events: And the SpeQtators 
going from the Theatre with their minds full of the misfortunes they 
were Eye-witneſſes of, do doubtleſly e their tenderneſs a great 
deal longer, and reſent more fuch forcible Effects, - than if ther 
tears were dryed up, and. their fighs abated by the ſatisfaCtion of a 


more prof] Cataſtrophe. : | 
But theſe Reaſons will not ſerve for the Epopes, ſince "tis not fo 
much for refining the Paſſions, as for making Men put off ill habits, 
and put on good ones. 'Tis likewiſe as true, that this does not 
exclude ſad Events. Beſides the Nature of the Fable is as capable 
of Good as Bad perſons for its chief Actors. The (ad Adrenture 
of the Lamb unjuſtly butcher'd by the Woff is as jult, as in- 
ſtructive, and as regular a Subject, as the Generolity of the 
who quitted his Anger upon the Innocence of the ſame 
"Tis true if the Poets in the perſon of their Hero ' | 
Example of Perfection for Imation, the mis to 
which this Hero falls, and his unſucceſsful Enterprizes, would ſuit 
very ill with the deſigns of theſe Authors. Bat the Practice of Homer 
in his 1/5ad, and the jon given him by Ars/totle and Horace 
for the ſame,will not permit us to think that the deſign of the Epopea 
ſhould be to give us theſe fine Ideas of a perfect Hero. Theſe three 
ext men hd inly never pretend that Achilles, the Hero of the 
ble,. was 'a Mod Vertne. | Lt: 
We cannot then from any of theſe Principles determine any thing 
concerning the fortunate or unfortunate End of an Epick Afttom. 
But if any heed be to be given to Authority, I do not know 
ay over ine of Poet, who finiſhes his piece with the mal- 
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Death 
what 
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tunate. 

Let the Cafe be bow it will, yet I fanfie there needs a great 
deal of kill to give the Hero of the Epopea a fad and 
awoke] End, which might be received with a general Ap- 
plauſe. 

This is what we had to fay concerning the Integrity of 
the Epick Action. There remain ftill two of its cations 
tir wh its Duration, and it's Importance : Of of which 


Book TE” * of che Epick Poem. 


CHAP, XVIII. 
Of the Duration of the Adtion. 


time of the Epick AQion is not fo 
limited as that of the Theatre. * Thx 
left (ſays Ariflotle) take up 4s much 
time, as the Sun does in going about the O7® 
Earth, or thereabouts. But the Epopta bas - 

no fixed tine, and in that it differs from 
the Dramiatickh Poem. Theſe zre all the 
Rules he has left us upon this head. They | 
confit in two Things : The Firft, That the Epick AQ:on is longer 
than the Dramatich ; and, Secondly, That the Epick Ations may 
be ſome longer than others. 


, requires 
Epick Poem requires 2 time for to give leiſure to the Habits, 
good, © fk deep int the Min Soul of the Readers ; or to 
be rooted thence, Theſe two Reaſons conſtitute the difle- 
_ between the Epick and the Dramatick AQion , as to their 
ation. 
But the Difficulty is to know how long theſe ARjons of the Epo- 
*4 ſhould laft ; and, whether, fince 28 Ariſterle ſays are un- 
ed, this does not cauſe fome difference between the Adtions of 
thefame kind. All we can do in the Caſe, is to by down the Pra- 
Cfice of ox Poets, and to make fach Reflexions therein, as Ariforie 
has given ws liberty to make. | | 
This Philoſopher ſays, ever # violent caunot laſt long ; 
and, in his Pockie he tells us, That +be Manners of the Perſonages 


are 
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ſong, and no body | ith it : 
CT in and be in a violent agitation of 
TOE bo of Pafli probable | 
t g train attions were 5 yetit 
would not be neceflary in a Poem that is . > root out, or 
plant in Habits : Since the Habits are ſooner received 
by violent Aﬀtions, ppm by ſuch as are gentle and moderate. We 
ought to.conclude then, that the more violence any Aﬀtion has, the 
teſs time it ought to laſt. 
This is what we ſee in the Pratice of our Poets. 
The * Iad contains not only the Anger 
porn con: wh hag an People that tv the Perfenages of 
Kings are Onages 
Ra it. The Poet allows this Action ſeven and 
ov age” ory Nor is this little time defigned all for the Anger 
_— Achilles, the moſt principal and the moſt violent. We 
muſt Fark eo End jon. the Plague, which were 
hs CE wo mn And at the other, the cle- 


m thi By this means all 
the Poem founded upon Violence lafts but a little whe; And the 
In wo moſt violent is judiciouſly retrenched 


The Def the 0 Odyſſers is quite different from that of the 
the management of it, as to its Duration, 
The Grate ofthe Hero Pen ad Wiſdom. And this Mo- 
pra. wes uit fr ns nei we long a time 
as he and Inftructions required. { Syn bo 
EE 
up eight years a Tr q 
whichit begins, to the Peace of 1:baca, where it "uy E DoF 


. _ —— OIL SES Med. adi .coow - 


Book II. ' | of the Epick Poem. 
The AEneid is like the Odyſſeis. The 
of the Herois Piety and Meek- 

- and Politicks are likewiſe efſential | 


» 


Fleet. F 7 ou 
the firſt Summer Frey” 
the end of the ſeventh, En. y 


RN LIL 5 oft Trek 
EX= 
IG = _—_ cum jam vere hn 
and a half, quite -- « 
There is ſtill another 


7 rather to the Narration than the A&s 
hecnking By. 
Here we only the Duration of the Attion, as being the 
Matter of the Poem. For this reaſon we reckon not the Incidents 
which are added thereto : Such as the Wound of Ulyſſes upon - Par- 
naſſus, _ gel of the :a/iar Hiftory from /Eneas down to 

A s 's Reign. | 

nc... 9A ERA Ee Ations of 
the I/iad, the Odyſſcis, and the /Eneid, and the difference between 
them ; which is ſo great even in Homer, that one of his Actions con- 
tains leſs than two Moaths, and the other more than eight Years. 


we reſerve it for 
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CHAP. XIX 


Of the Importance of the Aftion. 


HE Epick, Poet cannot infinuate himdelf into mind of hi 
Hearers by the Diverlions of - 
ity of Tragedy, Let him uſe 


gr) Travedy do both inutate whatever it 
4 may yo ph mra ſony 

But the — be zmportant two 
ways: Either of its ſelf 1 y from 
cy the Quality of the Perſons, the Poet is 


erſonages, and would have them be 
Crowned Heads: But neither he nor Ar:florle fays any thing to 
ſhew that the ARion in its own Nature ought to be great and «m- 


Names and their Epiſodes, as Ariſtotle would have them be pre- 
Pn one erage br 199 18 common, 

which requires no hi Qualities, t a Merchant, a 
ſter, or at moſt a plain Country-Squire is capable of. 
You need only reflect upon the two Models we have given of them, 
one of which Ariſtotle himſelf drew, One ſhall find nothing there 
but what might have happened to ordinary Perſons. "Tis this, © A 
** Man teturas to his own Country, and finds a great many diſorders 
© in his Family. Two others fall out about a Captive Wench, and 
** break the neck of their Aﬀiirs. ” This tcaches us that $0 make 


HR who o_ 
murdered at his Houſc. 
a Man may call theſe Adventures {o, are fnade intel than 
ſes in all. 

But however 'tis, yet the Return of a Man to his own home, and 
the Quarrel of two others, that have nothing that is great in theas- 
ſelves, become noble and 5mporeant Actions ; when, in the choice 
of the Names, the Poet tells us that 'tis VUiyſes, who returns back 
into {cbeca'; and that 'tis Achilles and Agamemnon, who fall out 
' with one another at the famous Siege of Troy. 'Tis then cheie 
Afﬀairs become Matters of State. 

But there are Actions that of themſclves are very zmpore axe, ſuch 
as the Eſtabliſhing, or the Downfall, of a State or a Religion. Such 
then is the Action of the /Ezeid There can nothing be unag; 
more great, noble, and anguſt, ſince it comprehends both the Civil 
State and Religion. "Pp ; 

There is yet another way of making an Action ,great, by the 
Grader ol the Perſonages under whoſe Names we repreſent it. 
This way is to give a higher Idea of theſe Perſonages than that 
which the Readers conceive of all they know to be great. This is 
performed by comparing the Men of the Poem, with the Men of the 
preſent time in which the Poet writes. 

Homer ſays that two Men of his time could not carry the Stone, 
which Diomedes with caſe threw at Eneas ; and Virgil ſays that 
the Stone Turnus flung at the fame /Eneas, would have been tco 
heavy a burden for twelve Men in the time of Auguſtus. In ſhort, 
according to Homer's Acconnt, who lived one or two Apes after 
Eneas, and who pretends that Men's ſtrength was abated to a 
Moiety of what it was before, this fame ſtrength may well be redu- 
ccd to the pitch Virg:/ would bave it ten Ages after, *Tis by: this 
mearis theſe two Poets were willing to render the Subjects of their 
Poems more great and auguſt by the Strength and Grandeur of their 
Perfonages, and by theſe great Ideas which they ſuper-added to thoſe 
which the Men of their Times conecived. 


Fhis 
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This reaſon obliged them not to repreſent their Heroes fu- 
ri Cn But the pe es 
Tr RET yg Anntrnncy Bop ow 


ED Re Gre 
| t 
rr ay by Times of Iers and A tbernecy- 
3545: 6: thoſe in which his Hero lived. 

It ſeems Seatsus had the fame mind to repreſent the ſtrength of 
* his Heroes, as far ſurpaffing that of Homer's and Virgi's 
though in truth the Heroes of the one were only the Children of the 
Heroes of the other two ; fo prodigious are the Actions he would 
attribute to ſome. Bat *tis more likely, that herein his whole aim 
was to amplificto a Prodigy whatſoever he handled. For if by this 
extraordinary Strength he had a mind to heighten the Grandeur and 
Importance of his Action , he forgot himſelf in ſeveral Places, and 
has done ſomething worſe than ſleep, when he debaſed it fo much 
in his firſt Book. *Tis there, where to ſhew the Baſeneſs and Po- 
verty of the Kingdom of Thebes, he-compares it to the Power and 
| Riches of the greateſt Empires that have flocuriſh'd fince. Is it not 
pleaſant in him to dechim himſelf againft the Defign he beftows 
upon his Heroes, and to ridicule the great labour he puts them 
upon for a wretched and pitiful Kingdom ? 

t 'T:s for a ſordid Kingdom that they 
+ Bellum eft de paupere ſtrove. 
Segas. Thebes. & 1. uw ill an rom aha gry g_ 
* Tantz molis erat Ro. P9794, Which gives us lo lol dfoju 
manam condere gentem. 41 Idea of the Importance of his Subject : 
En. 4. * So vaſt a thing it was to found the 
Roman State ! 


The End of the Second Book. 
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Concerning the Form of the Epick . 


Poem, or concerning the Nat- 
ration. | 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Parts of the Narration. 
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ſpoke and did before, and in ſome ſort tranſports his Auditors ta 
Times when, and the Places where the Action was done. By 


this means he does not declare it to them after a plain, fimple Way, 
as the Hiſtorian, but maker them Witneſſes of it, and the AR: 


on its own 
The Actions which Poets inaitate, are ſuch Things as axe inan 
equal degree capable of two Feane, och of which conſtitute a dif. 
ferent Species. Such as fall under the moſt Ar:ificiat and * AFive 
: _ Form arecalld Dramatxk Poems, denoting 
" AeÞ1, To AR.  565- their Nature by their ® Titlez and ſuch a 
ON em are reprefented by the Poet only, who ſpeak 
+ *Ewerr, To Speak, tQherein as an Hiſtorian, are that very 
reaſon call'd f Epick Poems, or 4's, 
Whatſocver regard the Dramatich has to his 
yet the Perſons he introduces in his Poem , who are the 
Actors therein, are not in the_leaſt acquainted with thoſe 
whom the Poet makes them-"fþeak; nay more, they don't 
what they ſhall do themſelves, nor what,.the Iflue of their Pro- 
jects will be 3. and therefore they. cannot dither advertiſe the Spe 


Cators thereof, or beg their Attention, or thank them for it. $6 


that this kind of Poem, properly ſpeaking, has no 

from the Action that is This alone makes: 

and Tragedy entire and perfect, fuch I mean as are in nſe now- 
days; that is, without Prologue, Epilogue, atd other Ap- 
pendages, which being loft, or left to the Chor the Poet, 


F 
; 


have alter'd nothing of the Nature and Integrity of 
+ "EZ ms Teaſudlas When _ of, vY 
"B&u vi bexudlG-  Athing to do wit rapgedy 
IN on fince they are not dos 

But in the Epick Poem, where the Poet | he 
but what is a part of the Paem. | So likewife an Orat 
alledges his Reaſons, and tefutes thoſe of the adverſe Party 


tention , 
the 
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CHAP. Il. 
Of the Title of the Epick Poem. 


Title of Aſop's Fables, becauſe they ] | 
portant as another ; but in the Epick Poem there is commonly 
One who is a great deal more conſiderable than the reft, and the 
Others are too many to be all nam'd. Therefore they onl 


principal to it. Thus the Odyſſers and 
only the Name 
of Homer in the 


LIRN-s 3 


beſides 


hilletd, becauſe Achilles _ not at therein, as Viyſſes and 


the Ac 
ZEneas do in the other two Poems. He has as many Sharers in 
his Dignity as there are Princes in his Alliance. He has a Gene- 


2 


to whom he ſhould ſubmit, and refuſing to do that, he makes 
but little or no Figure in the whole Action, of which the Subject = 
of the Poem is but a part. He is but little better than a Caſhier'd 
Officer. He is doubtleſs the moſt Valiant ; but the Poet his 
Anger, not his Valour. And even there, the Anger which the 
Poet is rather that which makes Achilles to abſent himſelf 
ing, than that which puts him upon killing of HeRor. 
To conclude, the Fable confiſts leſs in this Anger, than m the | 


in his Propoſition, when he comes as near the Fable it ſelf as poſſi- 
ble : I fog, fays he, the Anger of Achilles, that bas done ſo 
much miſchief to the Grecians, and _ the _ of ſo me 
ja LE Ra ny Heroes ; e tbe t1me that Agamem-". 
Me bg ve wot non and be fell out and parted. Theſe 


ej AN52% Conbderations ahes © 
dat drdoge x. ought not to Achbiles + 
$02 STO om the Honour of being the chinFielo- = 


nage, which Homer has doubtleſs made him * - - 
ey Ann as ſerve to prove, that though he is the chief Hero of 
this Fable, yet he is not the only Hero, as Uſes and Enceas are 
in the Fables that go under their Names. 
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of the Poem. 
inform us of. 
atisfied with 


Eneas, 


Names of the Wolf 
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enough 


ers, the /Eneid, 


be Ode 
the Oay 
they 


refer us to the Diſcourls 
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ould never 
ell 
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denote the a in the Ts:le 
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Title alone w 
Medes, 
Wolf. And 
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Hb himſelf in his firſt Words, where be fo, 

* Mir deilh See', Tir # he fings the deadly Anger of Achilles ; 

Mizdic AMma@- Ocho ors, . > 
ily. *H we; "Azapic think be propoſes this Anger as 

ag inns. &c. 8 | would not then 


the Rehearſal of an Action, 
k th be himſelf does 


. 


Fr 
ZL% 


y 


F ih 


So 1n 
"Ard imem% Me , 
A pos. "not Arma vi- is dw 
rumque Cano. 
+ 'Or ugh evna d[- GE much in 

NOS ©. is own Country ; or, 
ors letand, 82: «Lo. 1. fettle in 1r4/y;z and both of 

an Action. 

If Homer's Deſign had been to propoſe the two parts of each 
Poem ; his Deſign was not to do it very diſtintly. Yet we may 
conceive the firft part of the 1/5ad by the Misfortunes of the Gre- 
cians, and the ſecond by the illuſtrious Deaths of fo many He- 
roes. The Grecians are greater Sufferers than the Trojans, and there 
are fewer Heroes kill'd on their fide, but almoſt all are wounded. 
" The Propoſition of the Odyſſers ſpeaks plainly enough of the 
Travels of Ulyſſes ; but it leaves us rather to infer his Re-eſtz 
blſhment in Ichacs, than diſcovers it to us. The Poet fays, 
Hero did all he could to preſerve and conduct back his 
| nions to Ithaca; * but that theſe miſera 
* 'Aurnip © Toiny aA Creatures were their own Deſtruction, and 
1-491 i jzap. Odyil. that the God whom they had offended would 

not ſuffer them to ſee the happy day of their 

Return. By which 'tis plain Ulyſſes did ſee the Day, and pre- 
ferv'd himſelf according to his W1 ; 

' The Latin Poet has clearly diftinguiſh'd the two parts of hs 
neid. - At firſt he makes his General Propofition in two Verſe; 

; 'and then he makes a Diviſion of it, fayi 

+ Multum ille & terris ja= 5 
Ctarus & alto. * £ 
2 Multa queque & bello - 
_ _ P by War. 
IS the moſt conſiderable Difference between Homer and 

mul. HY 


dd. 


It was enough for Achilles to be reveng'd; 
* arm 1A lowtr, O- and * Ulyſſes pretended only to fave bankelt 
dy1l. 1, - This is the Scope and End of the OJdyger?, 
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legorical perſon. But fince Homer has done otherwiſe in his | 


Befdes, the Charter which the Poet wonld give his Hero and 
A hs eothing ae but Heat and Prlfione ad that 2 
Al Iliad is nothi eat | 

Charafer of Achilles, and the * 
er Eo oc ns 

. us 
? "unde a5": Diflimulation and Artifice, that Ulyſſes made 
uſe of to ſo many different Perſons. And in the Beginning 

6 Latin Poem, we fee the + 
+; Infignem pierate virum. x: of Aine 

Mo Piety 4s. 

Theſe Chara&ers are kept up by another fuch like 
namely that of a Warriour. The Propoſition of the Il5ad ſays, that 
the Anger of Achilles coft a great many Heroes their lives : That 
the Odyſſcis repreſents Ubſſes as Vitor of Troy,from the Deſtruction 
of which he came : And that of the /£neid begins with Arms: I 
have already obſerved that Horace ſpeaks of Wars and Generals in 
the Subject Matter of the Epopes. | 
* As for the way of making _ Horace only preſcribes 
Modeſty and Simplicity. He would not have us promiſe too much, 
nor raiſe in the Reader's Mind too large Ideas of what we are going 

to Relate, * His words are theſe : 


Begin not as th' old Poetaſter did, 

(Troy's fqyting Far, and Priam's Fate, 
dig- 'T fmg Y 6; w# F 

In what will all this Oſtentation end ? 


How far is this from the Meonzen Stile ? 
Muſe, ſpeak the Man, who ſince the Siege 


of Troy, 
= my Towns, ſuch change of Manners 


400. 
One with a flaſh begins, and ends in ſmoke, 
The other out of Smoak brings glorious light, 
mirzcula promar. Tonk anger 7 vr 
Antiphercn,Sey vlamque,& a - - 
cum :n. The bloody Lefirypons in bumane Feaſts, 
RE en” ha dead ae: 
et; How Scz//a bark'd, and Polyphemus roard, 


[Horace's 4rt of Poetry engliſ d by Roſcommon.] 
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| Andin truth what can be more Simple and Modeſt than the Pro- 


ou of the Oceſits, which der a RN 


great 
aanregge pr br Ray anime 99a 
Vo the his mi CTY ; 

We ſhall find the very ſame Simplicity d Modeſty in the Prope» 
fition of the Aineid. The Poet does not fay his Hero had done 
unter ecty that Lee OG bo aga rn, La 

Roman Empire ; yet be propoſes neither as pa s 
ter; but-as uences which other Heroes had brought to Per- 
fection a great while after. So Homer in his Odyſſeis has f of 
the deſtruction of Troy ; but withal as an Action already and 
which his Readers were not to expect would be rehears'd in the fe- 
quel of the Poem. : Ry es ie » ws - os " 

The Propoſition of the Iiad is ſomething more lofty, in that it 
mentions the Deaths of ſo many Heroes : But this is ſo far the Matter 
of this Poem, that it ſcems as if it could not have been wholly omit- 
ted. And belides, Art might oblige the Poet to make ſome kind of 
ity between the Charater of the Propoſition and that of the 
whole Poem, which is nothing elſe but a long ſeries of Heat and 
Violence. But to conclude, the Poet acquitted himſelf of theſe 
Obligations with ſo much Simplicity and Modeſty, that one cannot 
him the Tranſgretling of Horace's Rule. For he does 
theſe Heroe's Deaths were the Effect of his Heroe's Va- 

s that he fings the Anger of Achilles, 
Cſters RR and had been 
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to Birds and Beaſts. Certainly it Up 
"tis not ſo much in any Glory or 


nd ſmoke, which will ſcarce let us ſee it. 
Beſide this fort of Bombaſt, which things, propoſed with too 


ee Ede EOOR 
ero or . Virgil in plain terms fays that 
Action of /Eneas. Homer Lagoon de the GAN 


him, or to it for him; this was all. C/audran has not fol- 
lowed theſe plars. * He fays, oe 

Hi 4 : gy 
Song ſball be full of Boldneſs: the ſte jobs nr war 


Poerical Fury, and the whole Divinity of (44 removere profani, 
Apollo beds {weld his Mind and poſſeſ7d frror brunance neftns de 
his Senſes, that they had not left any thing pecRore Senſus Expulic, & 
Human about him : That the reſt of man- rs penn — 
kind were profane, whoſe canverſation be yo 

could no longer endure : With a great deal of ſuch like ſtuff, 
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Theſe 


to 

ſerve them to the laſt, and where ſi 
CNN Breath. ber: wa - 
t a Poem as an Epopea, admits not Rhapſodica 
ſirionz from a by ar pra bog Thos td 
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not take off from the luftre of the I 
Columns of Proſerpina's fine Palace. 

But we will not leave this Chapter withont producing ſome 
ſtances that are to the Practice of Homer and Virgil. We 
may reckon fix of theſe ſorts of faults. The firſt is when any thing 
| >) 


5 
F 7 


may 
Propoſition of the Acbilleid, * Statins 


* Magnanimum Macidem prays bis Muſe to tell him the Story of the 
; li ftrucke smſelf with Terror, 
Diva _ and to whom admittance into Heaven was 
deny'd, tho he had from thence bis Origin. 
If Horace could not endure that a Poet ſhould propoſe Priam's 
Fate, and the fammus War of Troy, tho in truth this War was 
Noble and ituftrions : What wou!d he have faid of ham, who fings a 
Hero, that ſtrikes Terror into Jupiter himſelf ? 
This very Poet gives us likewiſe too favourable a Character of 
himſelf, when begging Phabus to beſtow upon him new Infpira+ 


'E 
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waded that Art 
it in the Propoſition 


= 


his crnel Ut: ) 
him, he bound him by the heels to his 
great many times round the Walls of 
Patroclus. | 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Invocation. 


BB howire3 om foregone 

the Invocat:on in the Propuſition. * Min dah fon *Ardym 

He does not fay that he will relate what #4 immy Meow. 

Achilles, or Uly hop are but intreats _ 

e to make Virgs 

theſe two parts iftin& ; He firſt ft Arma virumque cano 
what he would fing, and then he + begs + Mula, mihi cauſis me- 

Maſe to inform bim about it. In this 9 ; 

ſecond part be * inſerts the ChareFer of his * In6gnem pierce vicum. 

Hero, which more properly belongs to the BY 


But let the way be how it will, the Poet cannot omit the Invece- 
#70n., He ſpeaks of things which he would know nothing of, un- 
ſome God of other had reveal'd them to him. He owes his Rea« 
Ce CID Cen 
from the Fable : 


T7039; 
wif 


Priſca 


is that which happens in 
ſhades belaw, whither A&neas is condutt- 
byl: And laſtly at other times 
En. 6 


- upon 

ncipal Invocation is that at the Beginning. And here 
e notice of two things. The firſt is what the Poet 

J the ſecond, to what Deity he makes bis Appli- 


ich we demand in the firſt Queſtion, is whether the 

Poet ſhould deſire that all his Matter ſhould be inſpir'd into him, 

or only a part of it. The different practice of our Authors obliges 
ws to make this Reflection. 

Homer has ſo well connected his Propoſition in the 154d with 

the Invecarron, that he implores his Muſe for all that he propoſes 


In the Odyſſe is i _—_ after. the ſame way; but after men- 
tioning ſeveral things which he begs his Muſe to alliſt bim in, he at 
laft retrenches ſome ; 1and only mtreats her to tell him a part of 

Virgil follows this laſt method. That which CIR os 
p, that he doesnot in the general deſire one part of CTA 0 but 
preciſely determines what part be wquld have his Muſe pus wp 


"a. 


Book 111. of the Epick Poem. tz 
him. 'Tis that which was the moſt ſectet and hardeft to know. 
he had very exactly propoſed all his Matter, he then addreiſes hi 
to his 


true, ; 
malt fikewi 
have been buried i 


no God in particular, but addreſſes himſelf © 9icrre formas Cor- 
to all who had contributed to the Mira- 229%. <zps (nam 
culous Transformations he was about to 
deſcribe. 

The Poet f Lucretius does the ſame in 
his Poem ng the Nature of things. 
He calls upon Venus, becauſe ſhe ; | 
o'er the Productions of Nature. bundis reevibus ods, Ques 

ego de rerum naturt pandere conor. 


This is likewiſe what Virgil has done in his Geafzicks. He 
names in particular all the Gods who were q | 
concern'd with Husbandry, and as if he had - _ Dexque omney 


diam quibus arva ty- 


as on Epcck Þ ws aan wb 
in pick Poems. have upon the: Muſes, 
ſo they have diſtinguiſhed the Deities whic? preſide over Pozlie, 
thoſe that preſide over the Attions of the Poems, and are the 
Perſonages that a in them. 

Beſides, we are not to imagine that theſe Diviritics, which they 
mrok'd, were loak'd upon by the Poets the .nfely.s, as me 


ical and Poetical 
Sleep, the 


es of 


this Epicurean Poet gat 
Immortal flowers : And the Waters 


| former Poets had never quenched their 
thirft with ; he is the firſt that ever taſted 
of the ſweets of them. 
But the Doctrine of this Author leaves no room to doubt what 


He preſently-informs us, * that tbe Gods 

never concerned themſelves with what was 

done below: This is the main Principle of 

his whole Treatiſe : and + Religion, in his 

account, is an Error that 1 upon us. 

What then are theſe Muſes, and this Venus 

to which he addreſſes himſelf > Has he invoked the Deities to in- 
with that, with which 'tis im they ſhould inſpire 

id he i him, that 'tis an Error to 


* Percus Deorum cukor & * Horace, who for ſome time was of 

infrequens.lnſanjentis dum ſame opinion, might well call this Epicurean 

Me nnppnndsr ns yr 4 mon Wiſdom downright Folly. 

aque iterare curſus Cogor rel&os. Her, ib, 1, 04. 24- W 
c 
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by a ſhort recapitulation of all that 
; | 


"'SAKEY,. - 


Of the Bedy of the Poem, er the Narration 
properly ſo called, | 


LL the parts of the Epick Poems, which we have already 
A icontdch ae but Introductions into it. Let us 
now enquire into the Body of the Poem, and into that which is 

called the Naratzon. And in ſhort this Narration is the 
ecital which the Poct makes of his entire Action, Epyſediz'd with 
all its Circumſtances and all its Decorations. 'Tisin this part we ane 
to look fer the Beginning, the Middle, and the End of the Action : 
This is it which i us of the Cauſes of all we read : In this are 
in this are unravelled all the Plots and Intrigues : Ia this 
the P whether Divine or Humane, ought to demonſtrate 
their Intereſts, their Manners, and their Quality, by their Actions 
and Diſcourſes : And all this muſt be deſcribed with the , the 
May, end On Foes of Tc, of Stile, of , of Stmi 
other Ornaments, that are faitable to the Subject in general, 
and to each thing in particular. 

We have already to ſome of theſe things, and ſhalt fry 
ing more about them in the remaining parts of this Treatiſe. 
But in thes we ſhall confider, Firſt, the Quabhcations of the Narre- 
tion : Secondly, the Order our Pocts have obſerv'd therein * And 
wdly, its Duration ; that is, bow long time they have afligned to 
the EC ORROINY a gs or 
Poems. we have already obferv'd haw much time they afligad 
tothe Entire Actions. 

We'will begin with the ; the Narratzor., It nnult be 
Pleeſant,” Probable, Moving, Marvellous, and Afttve. We pron'd 
the of theſe Properties, when we treated of the Fable, aud 
of the Nature of the Epopees, from whence we took them. Sothet 


without inſiſting ary longer upon thele procts, ——_— 
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conſider, wherein theſe ions do confiſt, and 
os ho perſwaded Homer and irgil have e done to eſtabliſh 
them in the Poem» 


EE rm. Onne wk i ther had been bs deſign 


particular. 

. laft —_ that the — 8a 

Effential to the Epick Narration, whereas 

the Pleaſant is oy a Mode or 
tion of it. For it muſt be granted, that the Fable, which is the 
very Soul of the Epopea, was only invented to inſtruct Men: That 
the Proficable is not made uſe of to pleaſe People ; but that on the 
other hand the Pleaſant is inſerted to procure a more favourable re- 
ception of the Inftructions which the Table contains 


So that the Profitable belongs not to any 
Poem, but to the nil ui po 4, and of Se 
I am fatified then with what aid about it in the firſt 


— rob: ſpeak of it, than to 
Beſides, it being Edlential, as 1 


How the Narration 7s Pleaſant. 


Leafantry in the E Narration is a neceſſary 
___ ay he pre. - 1m w.. 


> excited by the moſt Terrible, — 
Pafſions. The Effet m 
alone; or from tha that Relation whi 
and the Intereſt 
Re he reac, Srrig rob 
not regarding 
hunt CE rn, Tmaw 
Cuſtoms bore no relation to rar 
not the leaſt Intereſt. 
better diſpoſed of his 
more carcful than Homer, yet at yo" 
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the Condyct of 'the it 
yt Poet, expeely 


Fi ion was invented contrary to the T 
fides' it ſhews that Ariſteele allows of as when, 
prove that this Falfity hinders not but the 
and Regular. 
wiſe approves 


Ody And yet it does not appear that this Philoſopher ne 
Gaſt Ad et des ot ep tat By 
e ruins this Action.” Certainly they never 

that in the very moment Tphigenia was going to be 
Dians in Aulss, this conveyed her away, and a 
a Hind in her ſtead. Ariſtotle was therefore of the Opinion, 

4 Roet, when bis Fable ſo required, was not fo hae x4 
the Trurhs of Hiſtory, to ſait bimletf to the Ca ty of the 
Yale” that which mijght WI treo em her 

nigar 

After all, it may he (aid, that not onl 
Gods bis , and meets' with bis ſati oo gy 
Put kewif Men of Learning ſee more ſolid wot 
the Vulgar can meet with ; and more certain than thoſe 2 
which the Poet diſregards. The more learned they are, 
they expect theſe Hiſtorical Truths in a Poem, which: is 
Hgned fer that, but for things more Myſterious. The T Truths 
they look for there, ang Parcel Allegorical Truths. The /Eneid 
was neyer-writ to tell us the Story of Dido, but to inform us une 
der this Name of the Spirit and Conduct of that State. which ſhe 
founded, and. of the Original and Conſequences of its differences 
with Rome. A Man takes ſome delight 1n ſeeing this ; and - 
Truths are more pleaſant, more apparent, and py 
than. thoſe which the Poet might have taken out of an 
was 1 little known in his time, and about which the Ti 
% we Fd Fra 6 N=" 

e theſe forts of Pr HTTTIA 1s 

Meh; we may call an Accrdental. Probability. It cone 
pot' in waking uſo of ſeveral Incidents, cach of which in particular 
Probable, but in ordering them' (o,: that GEE 
gether. very Probabiy. A Man, for inſtance, P 

A xY, anony ge ron ally when the Fact 

on to unrayel..his Plot ſp ca |. 
e faults agaiaſt this Þ 


oce-, *Tis likewife a.far againſt this Prohobiliey, when/an 
exent apt duly prepar. (Gait pros it) 3s brought i 
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Of the Admirable, or the Marvellous.” 
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ally never been ; and aff extravagant Flights pnt ns upey chis 


__ for ought I know, I tos much ts 
PAYEb neon to ris mn who prone 
them. Let ns ſee what he fays about 


Jaane x Lf © . That which Homer [avs 

y nt bo C_ purſued by Achilles, would bave 
or Mavdery. Poet. © 24: yy agr—ts a. the Stage, where one ſBould 
have ſeen des d vieyvgy r, hobng on HeCtor 4s be was 
a fignal to the rh fmt of But this is ded, 3 
oy ry Ariſtotle ays farther, *© that 
Wi Additions, that are made to Rexfon 
« raiſing bo4 4 06-28 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Paſſions. 
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Where mben ſbe doth the evapr) pore ſurvey, 
Tema foe cg ri ELIT? wwch mrge ddig'd 


arm pod pac 0 he nds beldap, bir Geldemer 


>-— Aegan Jup- mans ſay 1 ſbe, of farce indure t y/anky 
_ Canme not have recourſe.t6 arms ? nor weed 

jam | o_ This __ _ fraud ? nos burn this 
purſue, toi, aud let every band 
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CHAP. X. 


' How the Narration ought to be Adcive. 


HEE tk Nerration ought to be Alive This peter 
8 ny to it, that Ariſtotle's > Reon Borene 
Een ee en Es by this be 
wag, down Rules for this firſt ſort of | 
Fon... ©: "The rooutths, fays he, that the op -Fo hon». moor 
Epick —_— be Dramatick, ich makes that 7. Pe LN gre: 


are in Tv - Now that is roadker ak 
4 Pena —_ EEE 


F be; fince he humfelf Gys that the Epopea is an Hnit ation car- 

Ro rhe da a PN, oh 
is its w It | 

Adtons of the Theacre.. | 4 


very 
| BF ge 

ſhy Wy 14d pb the only * 
knew what be ought to do. For 
at nll a as ok The Poeti-. « 


_ 
Lid - 


uid 
Mas 


4s 
fo, 


FY l 
| x -8 
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- Ae; bs 


and daſhed Heaven ad Earth (9h: | 
taken care to ſet a : ysketp a 


NE arias 
agar antant. In this lenſe, not 


Nt, wv tbe Epick Poem. 
ceſs ber Siſter, to whom ſhe diſcovers her paſſion for £nee/ 
Princeſs arc yo Tonnder oc ores: 


among 
ielt, con Mee the Poet that ſpeaks, but one of hs Perſo- 


Yet I declare 'tis my opinion, that this fingle Qualification 
DOE » fallcient Reaſon why, that which is ſpoken ſhould be Drs- 
matical, if beſide that, there are not Manners to be obſerr'd there- 
in. Now there are Manners in this ſpeech of Anchiſes. That 
] LROROnG 


that which makes moſt for our purpoſe is, that this Speech 
the Manners, Habits, and ition of Anchiſes himſeif who 
homo gr guy mace «pageant > ge him. The Poet 

ving usd no froall to engage . a BE" | 
thereto-: Each of vs, + Says he, feel the tor- on "— 
ments that are proper to him ; then are we plum Mittimur Elyſium, & 
ent tothe Elyſian Fields, where we, a few pauci lata arva ctenemus. 
in number, ſpend our time, &C. os. 6. 

But whatever Ariſtotle's ſenſe is, he does not ſeem to favour the 
ſunple Explication of Arts or Sciences, which are without Manners, 
and without 4:0n, arid which have nothing of Morality in them. 
It a Man would ſpeak like 2 Poet, he muſt Imitate Homer, and con« 
ceal theſe things under the Names and Actions of ſome feign'd 
ſons. He will not ſay that Salt is good to preſerve dead Botkesfony 
Corruption and Putrefaction, and that Flies would 'fill 
them : Bat he will ay | 
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is Inftance may ſuffice 3 it is plain, obvious, and cafie to be nn- 
derſtood. We may for Diverſion fakeproduce another from a Se 


that obſerve, that he has expreſs'd as clearly as themſelves, ſome of 
their choiceſt ions. Theſe Gentlemen are not ſatisfied with 
and Allegories, fuch as Poets uſe: But they 
carry on theſe Figures and Diſguiſes to the utmoſt ty of 2 
No inconvenience then would follow, ſhould they ſupp 


Divin'd; For thi reaſon Helenus ſends /Eneas to S$ibyl, he 


his advice, and ſees the two birds of Venus. Theſe are the two Ex 
tracts of Vitriol : For that green Mineral, which contains them, # 
a ſort of Copper, that goes under the name of this Goddeſs. I omit 
thereſt, eit as I found it in the Books where by chancel dd 
read of it ; at leaft it will ſuit well enough with the Juſtice of thit 
Advice Siby1 gives /Eneas upon the account of the difficulty of thi 
, and the (mall number of thoſe who ſucceed in it ; ad 
that , as ſhe ſays, this undertaking is not fit for a wiſe Man 
ws Gewiſececkon the Subjects that Poetical 
e may among the Subjects that are not 
I pin Gardens, Groves, Rirulets, Ships, ad 
a other Natural and Artificial things; when they are too 
, and made after a fimple, proper manner, without Allegoris. 
This is what Horace calls Shreds, which Poets ſometimes ple 
very ill, thinking that thoſe faulrs will prove the fineft Ornamenbof 
* Thelove tare arc poem ome ater plc roi 
ve in | 
manner of making the Narration Ave, nw ” 
ſcatial to the Fable. -- And that is to reduce the Precepts and Tully 
Ctions we would lay down, into Action. | Virgil-abounds with 
Rances of this nature. - His Hero is a Legiſlator,” but "tis in/aPt 
So that he does not appoint that ſuch a Sacrifice ſhould be-made,' 
ſuch Ceremonies obſcrv'd: But be does 'all this himſelf; He” 
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CHAP. XI. 
of the Narration. 


Of the Continuity. of - the Action, and the Order 
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that the 4ions of theſe two Poems are not Continued. But' th8 | 
the Aftions are not Contimu'd, yet the Nerration ought to be 6, & 
we hinted before. - 

There is no difficulty in managing the Actions that are Continu'd, 

Poet has nothing to do but Rehearſe them 1n their Natural Or, 
, andrelate the things one after another, juſt as they happen'd : 
Thisis what Homer has done in his Ilsad. 

When the Action is long and D:ſcontgnu'd, the Poet relates it in 
an Artificial Order. He takes nothi for the Matter of his Narrs 
tion, but what towards the End of the Action has wean 2 
Continuity in it ; and for his own y ira onl 
For this reaſon Virgil has begun his Recital juſt hays wb 
cily, where Abchiſes dy'd : And Homer at Ns very firſt makes bs 
Hero quit the Iſle of Ogyges, after be had ſtaid there ſeven ou all 
which time the Poet lets.paſs before the © 
the Sequel of the Diſcourſe, ſome 
riſes for Repeating the moſt conſiderable and things 
went before theſe beginnings. The love Dido v'd for 
made her extreamly curious to know his adventures. This P 
d Nicol SR on made the Recital thereof ſo Natural, thy 

ue iterum P 
Ry Boren Res 
penderque irerum narran- ik more ONCe 
tizab ore, En. 4. ha@ no Intereſt in the fortune of Vhſſes; 
FINE 5,24 but the Poet ſupply'd that by ng the 
dull Felfows mightily in love with Romantick Adventures 
This Areificaal Order divides the Aion into two Parts very difje- 
rent from each other, The Part contains that which the 
Poet relates. He takes but a little Matter, but he treats of it 
and with all the Powp = IEGOF his Art can furniſh 
The other Part is a grea kegecin the Newer of Ns Id 
and in its Duration ; on yoke Compals ſhould you reckon #he 
Yerles it takes up, and conſequently in the and Mover 
inents which make a great part of the Beauties of the Poem. But 
yet, if among the Incidents which the Poet ntofhs Wark 
that which os worn pd rr SD) 
ihouldbe any one Important Incident, be rn fgeFoe 
cpa en of the relt, as o_ Frags on ey 

Tis true one may not treat of of them 
The reft ſhould be more conciſe. ane oh. 
Difference between the Death of Priam deſcrib'd in the Sect 
the Tecond Book, ard the Death of Comills related by the Port in 
the Eleventh. For tho that of Comille is doubtlels Try 
ble asto the Fable, yet the Poet extends it more by half than that 


” ice ywo Pare the Epick Poems may be compar'd inp 
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| and beftows on it thoſe Beatities which the 

5 Semper ad reamen fo Action in it ſelf has not. ®* By this incans jt 

Non ſecarac nows andizo. Baftens towards'a Concluſion, and at firſt = 

rem rapit- Her. Art. Poet. tranſports the Readervintothe Middlecf its 
fubject Matter, and always entertains in them 

2 defire and expeQtation to ſee the events as ſoon as 

* Our Poets begin their Narrar30n fo nigh the that the Rea: 

GENE Adreby 2096164 few Verſes. In theOdy 


to go to the Iſle of Opyees, 
by Cahpſo. He was to charge Oe: whe 
pe 2 Farah en with ory thing that was 
new bred 
pproaches ftill nearer to a Conclufion. His Hero has alrea- 
apr pon his Journey to Irahy. The ſecond Part 
Fs aray ruby ' Eneas arriving at the Country 
ws The Fates had promis'd him, ads es ppprteoud 


who waited his coming with Impatience; and 
him his Daughter ter Livdnds, ſole Heir to i Gr, 6 Marr 
Who would then but this Hero was 
Poem at an end?- But a Storm caſts himupon on Carthage anc famithes 
the Poet with what fills the firft Part. [The jealoke of Turwnes, 
who pretends Lavinia was promis'd to him, and was his due, op- 
poles the Settlement of the Trojans, and affords ſubject Matter for 
ei letenaf he ARion 1s reſum'd fo ly that theſe 
X. bs ; the AF:0n 18 refum pertinently that 
: > >. Jarge Recitals of Zneas and Viyſſes make no Interruption. /Eneas 
b -=3elates all that preceded his arrival at Carthage, and then the Poet 
"undertakes to tell what happen'd to him' in that City. This ſeries 
"of thirigs is ſo exaCt, that the firſt Book may paſs for a mere Pro- 
logne, which informs us of the Action in - biary and which in per- 
ticular diſcovers the Humors and Intereſt of the perſons that were to 
appear in Play. The Poet's practice is the ſame in his leſſer Epiſodes. 
Venus (o reſumes the Story or Dido, and Diana that of Camills, 
that what in this Poem follows the Recitals of theſe two Goddeſics, 
15 the natural Conſequence of what they related. We may obſerve 
the ſame Order in the Odyſſeis. But the Death of Archemoras, the 
funeral Sports, and the March of the Argrves towards Thebes, are 
by no means the Conſequences of that which is contain'd in the Re- 
cital of Hypfipyle. 

If our Poets had made the Recitals of Ubſſes and AEneas at leve- 
ral times they could not have connected to the Aon that 
would have follow'd, and the Order would have been leſs exact, and 
more jirkloge to the Readers. 

” Let usnow ina few Words ſum up all that has heen ſaid concer- 
ning the Continuity of the Epick Narration, and the Order Homer 
nad Viegst have obſerr'd therein. 
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CHAP. Xl, 
Of the Nuratian of the Narration. 
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m theſe Poems. So then, the Duration of the Epick Narration 
only laſts one Campaign, as the Duration of the Dramatick Action 
Lafts an Artificial Day. 

But we may carry on this Parallel a little farther, and ſay, that a 
the Time for the Theatra! Repreſentation is under debate amongſt 
Learned men, and the Praftice of the Ancients has its obſcurities, 
which ev'ry one interprets in favour of himſelf, either for the N+- 
tural, or the Artificial day : So the preciſe time of the Epopea ad- 
mits I; for the Practice of Virgil in this matter is not | 
very 

Firſt it may be ſaid that the Narration of the nerd laſts a Year | 
and fome Months. And thus the account may go. nears parting 
from S:cily after he had interr'd his Father there, returns thither's |, 

gain a Year after, and there celebrates his An- 
+ Annus exactis comple- niverſary on the very Day he dy'd on. F Ts 
tur menſibus orbis, Ex quo @ full Tear, ſays /Eneas, ſince we interr'd my 
relliquias divinique ofla pie and now we are return'd hither 


raps 1c) rn gain the ſame day be dy'd on. So that the Nar- 


aras- Jamque dies, ni fal- 74t#0n beginning when /Eneas left Sicily, jult 
lor, adeft, &c. vEn.5- after his Father's death, that makes a whole 
; Year to the Sports of the fifth Book, By 
this means the time that is requiſite for the reſt of this Book, for the 
Sixth, and for the Wars of Italy, will be added to the Year. 
One may reduce this Narration into a preciſe Year, by ſaying, 
that theſe Verſes cited out of the fifth Book, do indeed inform us, 
that it was a full Tear ſin.e Fneas had interr'd his Father in Sicily; 
but that neither theſe Verſes nor any others intimate that he left -Si- * 
cily immediately after this Action. One may then with freedom | 
ſuppoſe that he tarry'd there as long a time, as was afterwards requt; 
fite for his Settlement in Italy. From whence one will inferr 


the Narration is compris'd within the compaſs of a Year of twelve 


Months, and no more. 
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theſe Opinions that the FFinter is 
27 he Nirration, and that /Eneas ſpent the whole of that with Di- 
do, in Africk , as the Poet plainly ſays in this Verſe ſpoken by 
Fame. | 


Nunc Hyemem inter ſe luxu quam long « foodre. 


A third Opinion ſu that the word Hyems-in this Verſe 
ſhould not be for the Finter-ſeaſon ; but that it 
the fame thing which it -does in other of this 
that have a neceſlary relation to this. *® 
in thoſe other it does not bg 
Winter, but a Seaſon which the 
Orion -ancadgey” 6mony bn 
in the Summer ; for this Conſtellation 
about the Summer Solftice. $o that the 
tell us, that £neas indulg'd bimfclf in the 
time, wherein the Rifing of Or:0n, for a 
him afraid to put to Sea, and excns'd him 
ly to the Orders of the Geds, that d | 
By this norkns ERIN IOES the /£neid will be reduc in 
making it to begin in Sam- 
ed of Autumn in the ſame Year. 


ES WOE SONS T - 
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ations. Aneas leaves Sicily, and is 

TED and this Summer is a 
the taking of Troy. This is what the Poet ſaysin 
when ſhe receives this Hero into Carthage. X 
t Thu is now the ſeventh Summer ſmce your TNawte 
Travels over ſo many Countries, and ſo ma- 
ny Seas. He ſpends in Carthage neither 
the Winter, nor any part of Autumn ; but he 
the End of Surgmer. He arrives at Sicily and there keeps the Anni- 
verfary, of Anchiſes at the end of the ſame Syumgmer he came to Car- 
_— s that this like- | 
wiſe was the ſeventh. * This 5s now the ond "IT Fregn 000: 
of the ſeventh Summer ſince the Ruin of _ _ 

Troy. Laſtly,the Poem ends before Autumn ; 

__ Rt One 

thew Leaves on, and ca . + in anfradu 'vallls ac 

Poet ſays, that 4 Turnus lay in Ambuſh in FRE fraudi, mus 
. « Palley where the thickneſs of the Leaves rumque dolis; ——_ 

and the Shade feven'd very much bis de- ** frondibu amun Urge 
Jign. By this means the Narration of the & l 
Eneid will compriſe only one Campaign,and be all included within 
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* Cum (ubito aflurgens flu- the two Seaſons of Summer and Autumn : 

#u nimabofus Orion. In ® Bepinning at the Solſtice and Rifing of 

vadz czeca Tulit. e/£n, 1. | : g 

+ Aurumni frigore prime 07508, which caſt AAneas into Africk ; and 

Lapfa cadunt folia. «1.6, ending before the Froſts of F Autumn had 
{trip'd the Leaves off the Trees. 

As there are Reaſons for both ſides, ſo there are Difficulties in both. 
Some of them are reply'd to : And for thoſe that ſeem unanſwera- 
ble, we ſay, that the /Ene:d being uncorrect, we ſhould not Won- 
der if we cannot underſtand all. 

Homer is a great deal clearer. He has made an exact journal of 
the time he allows his two Poems. 

The 1/:ad begins with a Plague, which laſts ten Days. The Poet 
has allow'd as many for the Greczans recovery. The Battles, that 
follow next, end the fifth Day. After that eleven Days are ſpent in 
the Funeral Rites of Patroclus, and eleven more likewiſe in the Fu- 
neral of He&or, and then the Poem Ends. The twice ten at the 
Beginning, and the twice eleven at the End make juſt two and forty 
Days, to which add the five in the Middle, and the whole Duration 
of the Afton and the Narration amounts to ſeven and forty Days. 

The Days are not fo well rang'd in the Odyezs, but the Account 
is altogether as exact. The Poem opens with Minerva. She frees 
Telemachus from the dangers he was in at Ithaca, and conducts hin 
to Pz/os. The fourth Day ſhe goes up to Heaven again, and brings 
it about that Calyp/o be ordered to diſmiſs Viyſes. On the morrow 
he begins a Ship, andin twenty Days finiſhes it ; the twenty fifth he 
fets Sail, and after a Voyage of twenty Days is caſt upon the Iſland 
of Corfu, There he tarries three Days with Alcinous. All this 
makes one and fifty Days from the firlt opening of the Poem to the 
Arrival of MV!/y/ſes 1nhis own Country. Eight and twenty of them 
be ſpent with Ca/yp/o, reckoning the four that preceded the building 
of his Ship; three and twenty Days more he 1s upon his Journey, 
part of which ke ſpent at Sea, and part with Alcenous. A might after 
be arrivesin Ithaca. Four Days he remains incognito at Eumeus's 
Ca Houſe. On the fifth he went to his own Palace, where he 
was in diſguiſe two Days, taking an account of what had happen'd 
and ſquaring his Actions accordingly. The next night he kills his 
Bivals, and on the morrow makes an end of diſcovering himſelf, 
and re-adjuſting all his Aﬀairs. Therefore adding theſe ſeven Days 
to the one and fifty before ; the Duration of the Narration 1n this 
Foem amounts to eight and fifty Days. 

As for the Seaſons of the Year the Poet pives us an occaſion to 
TG ::cfs ſomething about it. In the 1/5ad where there is more Action 
and Violence, the Days arelonger than the Nights, and the Seaſon 
very hot. And on the contrary, Homer has a{lign'd longer and coo- 
ler Nights to the Prudence of Vly/es ; placing the Maturity of Au- 
rum in the Odyſſers, as he has the Contagious heats of the Summer 
uw the Iad, ; The 
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The Practice of Homer then is without doubt to reduce the Dy- 
ration of the Epick Narration into the Compaſs of a Campaign of 
a few Months, But the Difficulty of —_— the deſign and inten- 
tion of Virpil, is the reaſon why 'tis queſtion'd, whether one mij 
not advance it to the Compaſs of a whole Year or more, and whe- 
ther the Winter ſeaſon ought in reaſon to be excluded thence. 

I found my ſelf inſenfibly ingag'd in the Examen of this particu- 
lar queſtion : I found it a great deal __ than I imagin'd, and 1 
have diſcours'd very amply upon it, from whence ſeveral things 
may be deduc'd, that in my mind are of no ſmall uſe for the un- 
der{tanding of the Aneid. I here propoſe this (Queſtion about the 
time by way of Problem, and freely leave others to determine and 
judge what they pleafe. : 

But yet I ſay, that in this Uncertainty, two Reaſons rather incline 
me to a ſingle Can than a whole Year. -- —- 

The firſt 1s, the Practice of Homer, which the Latin Pore com- 
monly propoſes as his Exemplar, and who by wife men has been 
eſteemed the moſt excellent Model for Poets to imitate. This 
Reaſon makes ſo much the more for me in this Treatiſe of the 
Epick Poem, becauſe 'tis founded upon that Relation that is ob- 
ſervable between the Practice of Virgil and that of Homer, the 
Rules of Horace, and thoſe of Arsſtozle. 

The other Reaſon 1s {till more to my purpoſe ; and that is, that 
this reducing of it to one ſingle Campaign, is more conformable to 
that Idea I have propoſed concerning the Fable, and the Deſign 
of Virz:! in this Poem. 

We have already conſidered /Eneas as a Lepiſator, and Founder 
of the Romans Religion. He 1s ſo exact in obſerving all the Cere- 
monies which were performed for the Dead, that there is not the 
leaſt colour he ſhould omit one ſo conſiderable, as is that of 
Mourning, eſpecially tor the Death of his Father, for which he 
ſpares no coſt. This bigh Veneration he has for him, makes one 
of the principal Qualities of his Character, and almoſt throughout 
the whole regulates the general Character of the Poem. 

Now the Mourning of the Komans conſiſted in two things : 
the one is its Duration, which laſted ten Moriths : the other is, that 
the Romans in this ominous and inauſpictous time never undertook 
any thing of conſequence. How then could /Eneas dare to under- 
take his Settlement in 1zaly, which was then a buſineſs of the high- 
eſt Conſequence to him ? So then, he was oblig'd to ſtay in S:c:/y 
Full ten Months after the Death of his Father ; and having ſtay 
leſs than two Months at Carthage, he returned to S:c/y to cele- 
brate the Anniverſary of h's Death, on the fame day he arriv'd 
there. 

This agrees very well with the Exprefiions of the Poet which we 


have already cited. For the Anniverlary happens at the end of the 
{eyenth 
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ſeventh Summer, a little more than a Month after the Solſtice and 
riſing of Orion. /Eneas then leaving Sicily in Summer during 
the un. oy this Conſtellation, which rais'd the Tempeft in the 
firſt Book, he could not leave it the fame Summer Anchiſes 
died, but muſt needs have left Sicily the Summer following, 
which is the ſeventh as the Poet ſays, and the fame in which he re- 
turns to the Anniverſary. By this means, he muſt needs have paſs'd 
the Autumn, the Winter, and the Spring in Szcily, and have tar- 
ries there more than nine Months before his parting for Carthage ; 
but he went out and came back again to it the ſame Summer. 

In the other Opinions I neither find the Conformity of Virg:/ 
with Homer, nor the Obſervation of the Roman Mourning, to 
which I really think /£neas was oblig'd as much as he was to the 
other Ceremonies in which he was ſo punctual. But theſe Reaſons 
which make for me may not perhaps make for others. ' I only pro- 
poſe them as I was oblig'd. Tis for Philoſophers and Criticks to 
examine things, to propoſe Reaſons, and to make them intelligi- 
ble, and 'tis for the Reader to draw his Inferences. 
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Concernins the Manners of the 
Epick Poem. 


CHAP: 6 


Concerning the Manners in General. 
[]- the name of Manners we comprehend all the 


natural or acquired inclinations, which carry us'on to 
good, bad, or indifferent actions. This Definition con- 


Reft, which we have in common with the Brutes. The ſecond thing 


1s the cauſe of thoſe Manners, which is either Nature, or our 
are eſther natural or 4c- 


of the Manners, namely 


Choice, and Induſtry, according as «1 


quir'd. The third thing, is the eff 
Actions 


tains three things, The firſt # the Manners themfelves 


which we call Inclinations, whether they have their fource and origin 
in our Souls, ſach as the Love of Sciences and Vertue ; or whether 


they proceed from the conſtitution of the Body, as Anger, and the 
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Actions whether good as that of Areas, or bad as that of Achille; 
or indifferent as that of Vlyſſes. 

Thoſe Manners are good, which incline us to Vertne; and Ver- 
tuous Actions ; thoſe Bad which incline us to Vice and Sin ; and 
thoſe are Indifferent which incline us to indifferent Qualities and 
Actions. 

A right diſtintion ſhould be made between Real Vertues, and 
thoſe that appear ſuch, and are only mere Qualities. The Real 
Vertues, ſuch as Piety, Prudence, and the like, make thoſe who 
are Maſters of them Good, Praiſe-worthy, and Honeſt-men. But 
Real Vices, ſuch as Impiety, Injuſtice, Fraud, and the like, cor- 
rupt and vitiate thoſe, who are tainted with them. Meer Qualities 
m their own Nature produce neither of theſe two effects, ſuch as 
Valour, Art, the Knowledge of Sciences, and the like. Solomon 
could till preſerve the Knowledpe of the Sciences even when he was 
become an Idolater. Aneas and Mezentius were both Valiant, 
yet one was a Pious and a good Man, the other an Atheiſtical and 
profane fellow. 

'Tis farther obſervable that among the Inclinations, there are ſome 
which belong more peculiarly te ſome particular Adventure, and 
that are only of Uſe upon certain Occaſions : Such for inſtance are 
Valour, Clemency, and Liberality. Others are more Univerſal, 
and appear in every thing, ſuch as are good Nature and a paſſionate 
Temper. For a Man may be paſſionate, and violent, not only in 
War, but at a Council board, and upon all other occaſions, as 
"Achilles was; or he may be mild and good-natured even in the 
heat of Battle, as Aneas. We ſhall call,;this laſt ſpecies of general 
and Univerſal Manners the Charatter of ſuch or ſuch a Perſon, and 
will treat of it more particularly. 

The Cauſes of our Manners are either wholly External, or 
wholly Interna!/, or they may be confidered as partly External, 
partly Internal. The Externa! Cauſes are God, the Stars and our 
Native Country. The mix: Cauſes are our Parents and Education. 
The #nternal Cauſes are the Complexion, the Sex, the Pafſions, and 
the Actions whereby we contraCt theſe habits. 

The effects of our Manners are the Diſcourſes, the Deſigns, and 
the Effays we make to do ſuch or ſuch a thing, and the Good, Bad, 
or Indifferent Actions. 

Poetry is not the only thing, where the Manners are of uſe. 
Philoſophers, ' Hiſtorians, Geographers, and Rbctoricians treat of 
them as well as Poers. Each of theſe in his own way. But the 
Poet has need of all. And beſide theſe, there are a vaſt number of 
things, which he is indiſpenſibly obliged to be acquainted with, 
that he may make his Perfonages ſpeak, and act regularly. What- 
ſoever has been faid on this Subject, yet I cannot wholly paſs it over. 


I ſhall only content my ſelf to apply it to the practice of Y+rg-l+ 
Theretoge 
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Therefore before I treat of the Poetical Manners, I will explain 
at large what I have J_NR concerning the Cauſes of the Man- 
ners, and I ſhall fay ſomething concerning the Manners that are 


Foreign to Poetry. 


CHAP. Il. 
Of the Cauſes of the Manners. 


OD is the chief of all the Cauſes in general, we ſhall look 
upon him here in particular, as the mo{t univerſal and firſt 

cauſe of the Manners. He is the Author of Nature, *and diſpaſes 
of all things as he thinks fit. This cauſe renders the Manners of 
ZEneas good even to admiration. 'Tis ſuperfluous to ſhow how 
this Hero is favour'd by Jupieer, fince we ſee Funo, who profe- 
cuted him, loves and eſteems his perſon. 

The Szars, and principally the S1gns and Planets, are the ſecond 
Cauſe of the Manners. The * Poet takes 
notice what influence they have upon Men. * Non obtuſa adeo geſta- 
When in the perſon of Dido, He proves > pettora Teucri: Nee 
from them that the Tyr#@ns are not ſo dull, Sf hs 5p 
but that they know what eſteem ought to «x. 
be had for Virtue. But is it by chance, 
think ye, that this Poet, who elſewhere was fo skillful in Aſtro- 
nomy, cauſes the Planets to act in favour of his Hero conform- 
able to the Rules of Aſtrolopgers? Of the ſeven there are three 
that favour him, Fupiter, Venus, and the Sun : All three act 
viſibly in the Poem in behalf of Aneas. There are three others, 
whoſe influences are Malignant, Saturn, Mars, the Moon or Diana. 
If they at *tis indeed againſt the Hero. But they appear fo obſcure- 
Iy that one may ſay Virgil has hid them below the Horizon. Laſtly, 
Mercury, whoſe Planet is ſaid to be good with the good, and 
bad with the bad, acts viſibly as the good Planets do, but he 
never as alone, tis — that always ſends him out. And this 
is the Horoſcope which the Poet makes for the Birth of the Roman 
Empire. | 

The third external cauſe of the Manners is the Country in which 
one is Born. Virgil beſtows great commendations on the Country of 
his Hero, and advances it my _ mo —_— — 
* As long as Troy was aflaulted fairly by 770% evo nee 
Force, 7 Surtk remained Victorious. 'Twas _ - OI PRIRnn 
only the frand and Treachery of the Grec:ans, 


that gain'd the maſtery over __ gencrolity of the Trojans. ; *n 


te Gn _ nr ſa—_ __—_——— 
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that according to their Countries, the one Party are brave and 


generous, the other Knaves and Cheats; the one Civil, the other 
Barbarous; the one Hardy, the other Nice, 6c. 

Aﬀer theſe Cauſes, that are properly external, follow next the 
Fathers and Mothers whole blood 1s derived down to their Children. 
We cannot ſay that the Parents are ſuch Cauſes as are altogether 
foreign to the Inclinations of thoſe who are formed from their ſub- 
ſtance. Let us apply this to our Subject. Aneas ſprang from the 
Royal Blood of Troy. The firſt Princes of this Family were as 
Virtuous, as Powerful. But in proceſs of time theſe two things 
were divided into two different branches. T/us left the Crown to 
Laomedon, and his Virtue to Aſſaracys. Priagm and Paris were 
Heirs to the firſt, Anchiſes and /Eneas to the fecond. By 
this means the Poet beftows upon his Hero the good inclina- 
tions of his Anceſtors before ever he reſtored to him the Rega! 
Power. His Picty deſerv'd the Sceptre of his Fathers, and the 
perfidiouſneſs of the other branch was the cauſe that Prianrs Family 
was extirpated. The Innocent themſelves felt likewiſe the fart 

of it, as * Virgyl obſerves. of Polydore, 
* Poſtquam res Afiz, This is more clearly expreſſed by the Greek 
Priamique evertere gen- Poet. f He lays down the genealogy of 
tem, Immeritam viſtum Pyjam and /Eneas, and adds that Fupiter 
mn olydorum ob- Led the Family of Priam, and that not- 
OY NL IE <a mqggs. —_ _ to command = 

'H 3 a8 Toru cy Trojans and tranſmit the Empire to his 
Iaſon No. 4; Poſterity. Theſe are the a FEneas 
oy _ Antizo Gin Tpreoviy derived from his Father. His Mother was 
ena5t, Kat waidtc a2: the Goddeſs, from whom he deriv'd the 
ws " Nana OE Charatter of Good Nature, and Meekneſs 

which was the fineſt Ornament of bw 
Manners. 

Parents likewiſe hand down to their Children, their Nobility, 
which often makes a great deal of difference between thoſe, that 
are Noble, and thoſe that are not. Now that which happens 
often, or ordinarily in theſe things is the Rule which the Poet 
ought to go by. It would argue Ignorance, or Childiſh- 
neſs to do otherwiſe: And one ſhould fall under theſe Cenfnres, 
if for inftance, one ſhould cauſe a Poetical perſon to be 
born under an unlucky Conſtellation, to whom we would give 
good inclinations and a happy fortune ; whatſoever Inſtances may 
be oppoſed againſt the pretended doctrine of Aftrologers, yet that 
which is admirable, and extraordinary in Poets, does not confift 
= contradicting the common received opinion about theſe 
things. 

Education 1s another Cauſe of the Manners which depends upon 
the two former, to wit, the Carc and Quality of the Parents: Fr 
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244 has not forgot this Cauſe. Thoſe likewiſe with whom one 
canverſes, contribute very much towards thoſe various Inchnations 
that from Education. Whether one faits himfelf to their 
Humour, or whether that conformity of Humours makes theſe 
CenjunCtions, and prefides o'er the choice of Friends, the Compa- 
nions of /Eneas are good, ſage, and pious 
Perfors ? * Fops his Phyſician prefers his * Ipfe fans arres, for mu- 
ny gen |" of Arms, _ —_——— 
even y the ir : 
life of his old Father. als 
Parenris, Scire poteftarern 
herbarum uſumq; medendi Maluie, & mutas agicare inglotius artes. e/£1,. 12. 


Education depends likewiſe on the Government and the State, 
under which one 1s ht up. One conceives quite different Sen- 
tunents under a Monarchy, than one ſhould do under a Common- 
wealth. This Point was of ſome moment to our Poet, who was 
willing to change the Inclinations of his Audience. *'Tis upon this 
account that the Inclinations of all the Perſonages in the nerd are 
unanimouſly for a Monarchy. And though the Thuſcans who were 
ufed cruelly by Mexent:iws, revolt from him, and drive him thenee ; 
yet this is not as the firſt Brutus did, to change the Face of the 
State, by baniſhing both the King and his Power tegether, but in 
order to fubmit themſelves to a more juſt Monarch. 

We may take into the number of mixed Cauſes, the Riches, the 
Dignities, the Alliances, and the other Goods of Fortune, which 
we polleſs ; upon which I will only make this Reflection : Fhat a 
King, or General of an Army, do not always aft in that Character. 
Achilles was both. But he preſerves nothing of his Sovereignty, 
but that Independency by which he refuſes to obey Agamemnon, 
as otherwiſe he ought. The Fable requires only this, and Homer 
has faid no more of it. His Achilles is rather a private Man, and a 
ſingle Voluntier, who only fights in his own Quarrel, than a King 
or a General. So that nothing of all the that is done any 
where elſe, but where he is preſent, is owing either to his Valour or 
his good Conduct. 

Virgi['s Hero is quite of another make. He never diveſts him- 
ſelf of his Dignitics; he acts in the full Charater of a General. 
And this advances his Martial Atchievements to a higher pitch of 
Glory than thoſe of Achilles. The Abſence of both thefe Heroes 
gives their Enemics great advantage againſt them, and is an Ev1- 
dence how great and neceſlary the Valour of both of them is. But 
this is peculiar to /Eneas, that whatever good is done in his Abſence, 
is owing to his Conduct. Two things preſerved the Trojans from 
the rage of Turnus : The one is the Rampart and Fortitications of 
the Camp they were intrenched in. ne himſelf deſigned and 


M3 over- 
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over-looked theſe Works. The other is the good order they ob- 
ſerved to defend themſelves : And in this they did no more than 
what he ordered them at parting. And here is a Glory which the 
Hero in the 1/szad can make no pretenfions to ; and it one would 
compare both together, Achilles is a yaliant Soldier, and /Eneas 
a compleat Commander. 

The laft Cauſes of the Marmers, which we propounded, are 
purely internal. The chief and moſt general of theſe is the Com- 
plexion. Poets place high Characters upon Bodies of the largeſt 

ſize, and the fineſt make. * Vsrp:l pives 
* Os humeroſque Deo fi- his Hero the Stature and Viſage of* a God : 
I 1chro ve- 30d he obſerves * that Vertueis moſt char- 
Gree Oe an virtus. Ming, when a good Soul 1s lodged in a Body 
(hn. 3 that reſembles 1t. 

The Complex1:on varies according to the 
diflerence of Apes and Sexes. Turnus is younger than /Eneas, be- 
cauſe /Eneas ought to be ſage and prudent, and Turnus furious and 
paſſionate like another Ach:lles. I will not tranſcribe here what 
Horace has writ concerning the Manners that are proper to every 
Ape. 

_ for the Sex, Ariſtotle ſays in his Poetry, that there are fewer 
good Women than bad ; and that they do more miſchief than good 
in the Werld. Virgzl is but too exact in copying this Thought. 
Venus is the Mother and ProtecCtreſs of Aneas : She ſeems to be 
good-natured through the whole. S:zby/ likewiſe favours him. 
Cybele and Andromache are well-wiſhers to him, and wiſh him no 
harm ; but they appear but little. For this ſmall number of good 
Women, how many bad ones are there, or at leaſt ſuch as bring a 
great deal of Miſchief upon this Hero ? Funo is his profeſs'd Ene- 
my, and employs againtt him Irss, Futurna, and Alefto. Dido 
thought of ruining him at Carthage, and calls in to her aid her 
Siſter, a Nurſe, and an Inchantreſs. The Harpies drive him out 

of their Ifand. * Helena 1s a Fury that ruines 

* Trojz & Patriz com- the Trojans and Grecians themſelves The 
munis Erynnis. </£»-32. Trojan Women , though his own Subjects; 
ſet his Fleet on Fire. Amata contemns the 

Order of the Gods, and the Will of the King her Husband ; and 
with the Latin Women firſt blows the Trumpet to Rebellion. 
es T Sylvia puts her upon it. The Women, 

5 erima foror, &c- that were moſt eſteemed by this Hero , 
= brought inſupportable Troubles upon his 
+4 _ = _ 26 _ - the end - the Second _ _ 

- mali ranct cont. xc may fee his Sorrow for Crenſa. And F t 
oy be ye OBJjux it innocent Lavinia is the _ of all the Miſe- 

ries he ſutters in the fax laſt Books. 


Camilla 


Im Pri, X 
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Camilla bears Arms againſt him, but ſhe gives us an occaſion to 
make a more particular Reflection. Yirg:/, in her, has given us 
a pretty Example of the Inconſtancy of the Sex. It ſeems as if this 
courageous Damoſel was brought in to fight, only to teach other 
Women, that ,War' is none of their is, and that they can 
never fo far themſelves of their natural Inclinations. There 
ſtill remains ſomething in them which will prove the ruine of them- 
ſelves, and which is a great prejudice to thoſe who re'ie upon them. 
The Poet does admirably apply this Point to the Manners of that 
Sex 3 and makes uſe of this Herozne in the caſe, who ſeems to be 
wholly of another make. In the heat of the Battel ſhe perceives 
a Warriour with rich Amour. She was preſently for having the 
Spoils of this Enemy ; and the Motives the Poet gives her are looked 
upon as a Waman's greedy -Defire. - This levity of the Sex makes 
Camilla forget her Dignity, and the taking care of her ſafety, and 
"tis followed with very miſchievous Effects. She is killed, the Ca- 
ralry routed, and /Eneas preſerved from an Ambuſcado he was juſt 
alling into. 

The Paſſions likewiſe are the znternal Cauſes of the Manners. 
If we loye any Perſon, we love all we ſee in him, even to his Fail- 
ings. If we hate any one, we have an Aver- 
ſion for even his PerfeCtions: So great a ® Credo equidem, nec va- 
Power has Paſſion over us. When Dido 7 fdes, genus efle Dea- 
loves /neas, this Hero, in her Eye is no- # Nec *tibi tive parene 
thing leſs thana * God. ÞF But is ſhe in- generis nec Dardanus au» 
cenſed againſt him? Then he is no longer tor,Pertide ! ſed diris ge+ 
ore of Humane Race, but ſome hard-hear- ui te cauribus horrens 
ted Rock of Mount Caucaſus is ſcarce good Maar moons (pr 
enough to be his Father. 

Rut the moſt excellent of all the Cauſes of each Man's Manners 
is his own Actions. This Cauſe imprints the ſtrongeſt Habits. 
'Tis that in which we have the greateſt ſhare. 'Tis that which 
creates to us the greateſt Honour, if the Manners it produces be 
good ; and, which on the other hand is our greatelt ſhame, if they 
be bad. Virgil bas very divinely touched upon this Cauſe, when 
he ſays that next after God, Good Manners are the chiefeſt and the 
beſt Recompence of Good Ations. 


* 7+ brave young Men, what equal Gifts 
can we z * Qua: vobis, que dign, 


ch Deſerts Decree > vi", pro talibus auſis Prz- 
Fhat Recompence for fuch Deſe vcres > Vee Ron 


The preateſt ſure, and beſt you can receive, 6644 oy 

The God s, your Vertue, and your Fame hp wy 
gl prve. | 

Engliſhed thus by Mr. Dryden. 
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CHAP, I: 
Concerning the Manners of other Scienxes beſides 
Poetry. 


Eography, Hiſtory, Philoſophy , and Rhetorick, teach no- 

thing concerning the Manners, but what the Poet ſhould be 

acquainted with, We will only here make a flight Application of 
it to our Subject. 

The Geographers in the Tracts they write m_—_— the Situa- 
tion of the Seas and Continent, do likewiſe inform us of the diver- 
lity of States and Governments, of the Employments, the Inclina- 
tions, the Cuſtoms of the People, together with the Faſhion of 
their Habits. The Speech of Remulus , in the Ninth Book of the 
Eneid , 1s all Geographical. It contains the Education of the 
Falians, and their War-like Manners adapted to every Age; and 
it ends with an Antithefis, wherein he reproaches the TYojans 
with the Effeminacy of their Clothing, as a certain Sign that their 
Inclinations were oppoſite to thoſe he had been deſcribing. There 
are ſeveral other P in the AZneid, where this Effeminacy 
of their Apparel 1s deſcribed, and the Reproach of it caſt 
Eneas himſelf with ſome ſort of Emphaſis. But Virgil very dex- 
terouſly turns off from his Audience, who were the Progeny of 
the Trojans, this ſmall Reproach, which might elſe have reflected 
upon them. ' He ſays, that the Romans did not derive from their 
Fathers any of that effeminate Fafhion : But on the other hand, 
that the Trojans accommodated themſelves to the more manly 
and generons Cuſtoms of the Tralians. 

Hiſtory, as well as Geography, deſcribes the Manners and the 
Cuſtoms of States, and People in general. But H:ſtory adds Iike- 
wiſe thereto the Inclinations and Manners of particular Perſons, 
which it names. Both of them treat equally of the Manners as 
indifferent, writing with no other Deſign than to demonſtrate them 
as they really are. 'Tis true the Notices they give, ſerve for the 
Conduct of a Man's Life, and each Man is to look upon the Exam- 
ples he meets with as ſo many Precepts, which teach him his Duty. 
But this Application does not ſo much belong to theſe two Arts, as 
to Meral Philoſophy. - 

Poetry takes from Hiſtory and Geography, what both of them 
{ay concerning the Mora/s. The Poet deſcribes things in general, 
as * Geography does, and uſually it claps them under patti- 
cular Names, as in Hiftory. Sometimes it joins both theſe 
"v0 things together, and makes the Application of them _ 

\ irgi 


7e- -=— ay _ 
=_—_ £ on 


Book IV. 


E beg about to deſcribe the particu- 


that in the Villamy of this fingle Grecian one 


might diſcover the Wirkedneſs of the whole 


Nation. Mora! Phsloſophy contains in it 


indifferent. 
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'lr Mamers of Sinon, advertiſes his Readers, * Accipe nunc Danaum 


infidias ; & crimine ab 
uno Diſce omnes. «£2. 2. 


It treats of them only with a deſign to 


the knowtedye of the Manners, it ſuffers none that are ei- 
rs rok 
render them 


good. The #erruet are always good. Theſe it pro- 


poſes that we may embrace them. The Vices are always evil, and 


it teaches how to avoid them. The Paſſi 


ons in themſelves are in- 


differert, it corrects what is ill in them, and puts us in a 


how to make a right uſe of them, and bring them over to Vertue's 


fide. There are forne Inclinations that art fo indifſerent they cannot 


alter their Such are thoſe of 
ate capable of Good br Evil. Phil, 


Children befere they 


looks upor them not to 


be ſo much Manners, as the cauſe of future Manners. We can 
produce an Inſtance of this without quitting our uſual Guides. 


Horace is no leſs a Philoſopher than he is a 
Poer. f 'Tis worth taking notice what he 
relates ing a Man of Cannſinm, Ser- 
vis Oppidius by Name. He hut a plenti- 
ful Eltate left him by his itors. ' Be- 
fore his Death he bequeaths two of his Lord- 
ſhips to his two Sons, and gave them this 
Advice : I have obſerved that you, Aulus, 
have managed your Play-things after s 
careleſs manner, either gaming, or giving 
them inconſiderately atvay : And you, Ti- 
berius, on the other band, are always comn- 
eing your Trifles, ſtem very anxious, and 
look about for holes to hide them in. Thx 
makes me afraid you will both ruine your 
ſelves by two contrary Vices ; The one, by 
being as Prodigal as Numentanus; The 
other as covetous as Cicuta. Wherefore 1 
charge you both, and conjure you, by the 
Guardian-Goads of our Family, that you, 


+ Servius Oppidius Ca- 
nufi duo przdia dives An- 
tiquo cenſa gnatis di- 
vidſe duobus Fertrur. Et 
hec moriens pueris dixiſ(- 
 vocatis Ad lectum: 
Poſtquam re ralas, Aule , 
nucelque Ferre finu laxo, 
donare & ludere vidi : 
Te , Tiberi, numerare, 
cavis abſcendere triſtem. 
Extimui ne vos ageret VC- 
ſania diſtors. Tu Numen- 
ranum , tu ne ſequerere 
Cicutam. Quare per Dt- 
Vos oratus uterque Pena- 
tcs, Tu cave ne minuas ; 
Tu , ne majus facias id 
Quod fatis effe putat pa- 
ter, & Natura CoErcet, 
Lib. 4. Sat. 7, 


Aulus, diminsſþ n16- 


thing of the Eſtate I leave you, and that you, Tiberius, never 
Sncreaſd it ; but live comtemted with what Nature, and your Fa- 


ther, think iene for yon, 
the rant of Children. 


Thus is the way Ph:loſophy treats of 
The Concluſion, and all the Com- 


mands of this prudent Father, are for riper Age. 
Virgs! treats of the Doctrine of the Paſſions, not only as a Mora!, 


but as a Natural Philoſopher. 


things from” the Matter whereof Bodies are 


He renders a Reaſon of theſe 


, and from 


the Manner whereby they are made , and united to the 
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er But he docs it ina Poetical Way, and very ſuitably tohi 
Subject. . 7 
6s Rhetorich propoſes a different End to it ſelf, fo likewiſe does 
it treat of the Manners after a different way. The Orator's De- 
gn is not to render his Audience better than they are; he is con- 
tented if they are but convinced of that he undertook to convince 
them of. The better to effect this, he ſides with their Humour, 
and their Intereſts, as far as his Cauſe will bear. He appears Modeſt, 
Prudent, and a Man of Probity, that we may hearken to him with 
Delight, that we may relic upon him, and that we may believe 
that he neither deſigns to impoſe upon us, or is in the wrong him- 
ſelf. He gives us a quite contrary Idea of thoſe he ſpeaks againſt. 
In a word, he never troubles his Head with conſidering which are 
his own true Inclinations, or what the Inclinations of others are, 
but ſtudies to repreſent them all ſuch as they ſhould be, for him to 
gain his Cauſe? 

The Poet ſhould know all this, that ſo he may the better. make 
his Perſonages ſpeak. We might ſay that our Poets might look 
upon the Anceſtors of their Audience, as Orators do thoſe in whoſe 
behalf they ſpeak. Beſides Virgil might have conſidered Dido as 
his Enemy. The Treachery of Hanmbal, and the Carthaginians; 
would nave diſpenſed a Roman Poet from ſome Civilities, which 
elſe, peraps, one might think were becoming him. But the Fable 
does ſufficiently regulate the Manners of all the Perſonages, and 
*15 *O this one ſhould have the chiefeſt regard. 

The Poet as well as the Orator has his Auditors. All the diffe- 
rence I find is, that they are not ſo few in number, nor ſo fickle, 
nor ſo ſubject to particular Pafſions and Inclinations. The Poet 
writes for his whole Country, he muſt be read every hour, at all 
times, and by ſober Perſons. He has nothing then to do, but to 
ſtudy in general the Humour of his own Nation, and the good Incli- 
nations of his Prince, if he lives in a Monarchy as Virgs! did. But 
if a Prince has bad Inclinations, and an Authour is ſo complaifant 
a5 tor ſpoil his Poem, the better to accommodate himſelf to them, 
he e:poſes \trifelf to very ſhameful Cenſures. 

The Fer, as well as the Orator and Philoſopber, is cbliged to 
5ppear a grave, prudent, and honeſt Man. For this reaſon, and 
becauſe he is obliged to teach us Vertue, he is engaged to be per- 
fcCtly acquainted with Mora/:ty, and to be truly vertuous. This 
1s a praCtical Science; and 1s not learnt by empty S tions. It 
a good and ſolid Moral does not co our Paſſions, 'tis almoſt 
1:potſible but our Paitions will make us think the More! falſe. 
We arc not apt to condemn thoſe Faults in which we take delight. 
We had rather betieve that there are-not Vices, than acknowledge 
that we' our ſelves are vicious. If Horace had reaſon tofay, that 


Homer would not have given ſuch Commendations of len = bo 


* Delight and Pleaſure in that which is the moſt ſhametyl and crimi- 
* nal in our Paſſions * who make of them the moſt moni 
* tendereſt Paſſages of their Poems ? and who turn all j 
” Amours into ſuch Gallantries as an honeſt man and a generqus Ca- 


* yalier may reckon among his 
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had pot lov'd it. What can one think of thoſe who take fo much 


and 


Fortunes 2 One ſhall never 
make Vice odious, if one t nothing of it but what is ami- 


' able and pleaſant. Thoſe who repreſent it only under a plauſible 


Diſguiſe, give us reaſon to think, that they only expoſe it more 
to view thereby, and that their Lives are of a piece with their Mo- 
ral, and their Writings. If there are any Readers that are of the 
ſame mind, "tis not to thoſe a Man ſhould ſuit himſelf. This 
would be on the other hand to deſtroy the moſt eſſential Rules of 
Poetry, and the Fable. A cious Art is no Art, or at leaſt 


| one not to be tolerated. If there are no other Readers-to be met 
* with, and if a Poet is oblig'd out of Complaiſance to be debauch'd, 


woe to thoſe who encourage ſuch a Corruption; and who prefer 
the Glory of being Poets, to that of being honeſt Men. 

Theſe Reflections are not beſide my Subject, fince they ſerve 
to ſhew what is the PraCtice of Homer and Virgil. Theſe Pagans 
have not ſullied the Majeſty of their Epsſodes by theſe vicious 
Delicacies. Ulyſſes is cold to Circe's Charms. He is melancholy 
with Calypſo. Bryſeis and Chryſess only intlame Agamenmon and 
Achilles with Anger. Camilla has no Gallants. There is ſcarce 
mention made of Turnus's Paſſion for Lavinia. And all the Amour 
of Dao is treated only as a vicious Treachery for which this miſe- 


rable Queen is puniſh'd ſeverely. 


CH:AF. iy. 


Of the Manners of Poetry. 


T Hat which is peculiar to Poetry in the Doctrine about the Ma:- 
k ers, is, to make the Reader know what are the Inclinati- 
ons which the Poet beſtows upon his Perſonages, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent, no matter which. Arstorle defines the Man- 


ners of Poetry thus: * The Manners, ſays _ _ 8 
he, are that which diſcovers the Inclinati- = * | -<n, ot + Way 
. - 0 45 JU - 
ons of him that Speaks, and that whereby , ., -*:34 me 65s 
we know on what he will determine, before (fe 5 in danor, & eye 
one ſees that he is carried that way or attu- =+«), i 431 0 digs 
| p k Ww > 2 (o- L 019 DF, —_ FLLLL 5&- 
aly rejets it. From whence this Philolo- * © xe bac 6. 


pher concludes, f That the Manners are ne : 
p-- : ; F 0 
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diy1 31 all ſorts of Diſcourſes, An Inſtance will cleat this Definiti 

In the firſt Book of Virgsl, /Enear appears to be very pious, ay 

more forward to execute the Will of the Gods, than arry other thing 
to hiw, 


In the fourth Book a very difficult Choice is 
one fide Gratitude, Love, Natural T 
Conſiderations, engage him not to part from Dide : on the othe 
fide, an expreſs Order of the Gods commands him to leafy. 
any one ſecs what (ide he will take to, and on what he will reſole, Þ 
That which he has faid ought to have demonſtrated what his Wl 
and what his Inclinations are, and to what he will determine. Hy 
former Speeches which diſcover to me his future Reſolution, a+ 
the Poetical Mamners. Theſe make one foreſee that he would 
leave Dido, and obey the Gods: he does fo: The Manner: then Þ 
are good, and duly ofrder'd, If to ftay with Dido, he had of 
obey'd nds rendaahte mg the Manners would have been bad; 
bad, becauſe they w have made one foreſee a Choice, and i | 
Reſolution quite contrary to that which he ought-to take. But f 
nothing foreſhewn me the Reſolution of /#c45, nor what Þ 
de he had taken to, nor the contrary, in this caſe there would 
have been no Manners. 

Therefore, as in Philoſophy the Manners are good when they 
make that Man ſo in whom they are; and they are bad when they 
incline him to Vice and Evil Actions : and as in Rhetorick 
are when they manifeſt the Perſon that ſpeaks to be 

t, and fincere, and the Perſon againſt whom he ſpeaks tobe 
guilty of the contrary Vices; and evil when be that ſpeaks feet 
vicious, and imprudent ; and his Adverſary lape, and well adviſed 
independantly from what they are in Reality: ſo likewiſe in an Ep» 
pea the Manners are good When one may difcover the Virtne & 
Vice, the good or bad Inclinations of thoſe who ſpeak or a; 
but bad when a good man appears vicious, or a wicked man ſeems 
to haye good Inclinations. 

So that the Manners of /Eneas, and thoſe of the Athei it Me- 
zentius conſidered Poetically, are both equally good, becauſe they 
equally demonſtrate the Piety of the one, and the Impiety of the 
other, which are the Characters the Poet beſtowed upon them, 
and under which they are always repreſented by him. But in the 
Hippolyre of Seneca the Manners of Phedra's Nurſe are very bad, 
becauſe this Woman is very wicked, and ſpeaks very fine things. 
At firſt ſhe perſwades this unhappy Queen, paſſionately in lor: 

| with her Son-in-law, to the Virtue of Cors 

* Deam effe amotem tinence. * "Tis Paſſion, ſays ſhe, which to 
rg rp favens = countenance the Vice, is not eſhamed to 
Hh - Cine fhnet make Love 4 God; and for a greater Lt 
fuminis fall dedit. centiouſneſs therein, it bas diſguiſed this 

infamous Brutality under the Name % F 
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| ner, 2 ro bborn and untraftabl 8 
0 this ſtubborn unter Ea 

: Touth. Let it be my Buſineſs for once. que - boar Power 
: Let me take this rough Toung-man to task, tis vith 

and for your ſabe touch the very heart of 

! this reſentleſt Creature. Here's 
' 1n an inftant. Surely Seneca's 
' was only to put her Audience upon 
_—_ Pro and Con, and what a great tnany pretty Sentences 


as in the remaining 
and explains her CharaQter. F If th 

rages ſo mnch within your ho rarn proceryus incu 
value what the World ſays of _—_— _—— 
ro faver, Pejus merenti 


Let ws try to 


ar gs Fer _ 
in ma ſpeak 
ring her fine Faculty of dif- 


got by heart. Let the caſe be how it will, fince he had 


= deſign to make uſe of this Nurſe to debauch the chaſte Reſo- 


lation of Hippolyrus, he niakes her ſpeak well enough this ſecond 

Speech, and he re-aſſumes the Poetical Goodneſs, when be quits 

= Mot al Goodneſs, and when he makes her vent ſuch profligate 
axims. 

Since then the Goodneſ? that is proper to the Poetical Manners 
is to make them appear ſuch as they are ; it is neceflary to ob- 
ſerve, what are the things that diſcover to us the Inclinations of 
the Perſonages. 

The firſt thing is the Speeches and Acti- $:* 
ons. + There are Manners in 4 Poem (ſays # "BZ dy 5G- Z, ins 
Ariſtotle) if as we ſaid the Speeches and tt. mT rg Ac 
the Aﬀions ay cover to us any Inclination. i = => os. 
The Poet es his RO ſpeak and yoer, c. 1s. 
aCt as he pleaſes. So that two things 
are owing to him, they are wholly at his diſpoſal. And they are 
the foundation of all the reſt. When the Manners are well ex- 
preſt after this way, they are denoted purely and ſunply by the 
term Good ; and this * Goodneſs makes their 
firſt ification. Arsſtotle places it in the 
front of all the reſt, that it may be the 
more exadtly obſerved. f Horace likewilc 
orders the Poet to be cxaCt in demonſtra- 
ting the Manners. | 


* "Er  & eeary 7:7u; 
x:»%5w n. Ibid. 


+ Notandi ſunt tibi mo- 
res Pc. 


The 
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The ſecond thing is the Knowledge which a Genins, Study, ang 
ience, gives us of the Inclinations, that are proper to ex 
Perſon according to the Complexion, the Dignity, and all the 
other Cauſes whether natural or acquir'd, internal or external, a 
which we mention'd before. As ſoon as the Poet has given the 
Dignity of a King to one of his Perſonages, without hearing hin 
ſpcak, or ſecing him act, we know that he ought to be grave 
majeſtical, jealous ot his Authority, and the 
. Cenvenientia fange. Hor. _ y- o ogy ay mm be ſuitable 
"7 : :»,,27, to that which the Poet has propoſed; ard 
Peng eg {87 + this Conformity and Suitableneſs make 
: the ſecond Quyalification of the Manners. 
The third thing is the Knowledge which we deduce from the F:. 
ble or the Hiſtory. This ſprt of Diſcovery is comprehended unde 
the Name of Common Qpinion or Fame, for the Reaſons we hare 
already mentioned. So that when a Poet has nam'd Alexander, we 
know that the Inclination of this Perſonage is all for Greatneſs and 
Glory , and that his Ambition is larger than the Extent of the 
whole Earth. If he introduces Achilles, we know he is angry, 
paſſionate, and impatient. The Manners of theſe Heroes in the 
| Poem ſhould be like to that which Fame 
—, _ ſequere, Hr has reported of them ; and this Reſem- 
Tejrw 5 *Quons. Atift SRI OY the third Qualification of the 
_ Laſtly, becauſe the Poems may be diri- 
ded into two parts, as the /Z£neid, the one half whereof requires 
ety and Patience, and the other Violence and War, a Man may 
f. according to theſe fo different States, he may likewiſe make 
the Characters of his Hero different. And then Manner: of 
each Part will be good in particular. But becauſe the Speeches 
and the Actions of the firſt Part have diſcovered the Inclinations 
which the Poet gives his Hero, and becauſe the Reader ſees 'tis a 
m the Fable and Hiſtory, and has the ſame Effect as common 
Fame; this would be to offend againſt the firſt and third Qualifi- , 
cation if we change the Character that is known : from whence it 
follows, that the Poet is oblig'd to make it conſtant and Ever, that 
1s, ſuch at the End of the Poem, as it appear'd to be at the Be- 
ginning : and this F Evenneſs of the Chare- 
+ Serverur ad imum Qua- fey js the fourth Qualification of the Man- 
—_ —_— 711mm ners. So that there are four things tobe 
Terwpror 5 "OuaNiy ar. obſerved in the Manners : firſt, that they 
Pocts be good ; ſecondly, ſuitable ; thirdly , [ike- 
Wee ly ; and fourthly, even. Theſe four Quz- 
lacations are comprehended in Ariſtorle's Definition ; ſo that if 
one ſhould tranſgreſs any one of theſe, he would tranſgreſs this 
Definiticn by making us paſs a wrong Judgment' upon the Indli- 
> nations 
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nations of a Perſonage, and the Reſolutions he ought to take. 
The moſt important and hardeſt thing is to diſtinguiſh theſe two 
forts 'of Goodneſs in the Manners : the one, which we may call 
Moral Goodneſs, and which is proper to Vertue; and the other 
Poetical, to which the moſt Vicious Men bave as much Right as 
the Vertuous. It conſiſts only in the Skill of the Poet, to dif- 
cover rightly the Inclinations of thoſe he makes to ſpeak and a& 
in his Poem. That which raiſes the greateſt Scruple, is, that the 
Poetical Manners ſuppoſe the others; and Ariſtotle not enly ſpeaks 
of theſe two ſorts in his Poeſie, but farther, 
he makes uſe of the ſame + Term to expreſs + Xpnevy. 


theſe two forts of Goodneſs. 9x 
To wind our ſelves out of this Difficulty, 'twilnotbe amiſs to 


begin here, by examining, whether according to Ariſtorle, the 
Poetical Hero ought neceſlarily to be an honeſt and vertuous Man. 
For if this be not ſo, then 'tis plain that when Ariſtotle requires 
for the firſt and moſt principal Quality of the Manners that they 
be good, he would not be underitood to fpeak of that Moral 
Goodneſi which makes Men good, and which is inſeparable from 
Vertue. So that though we do not perhaps penetrate through 
all the Obſcurity of this Expreflion, yet we ſhall at leaſt know the 
bottom of his Thoughts. And ſince this Queſtion is neceffary, 
we ſhall not ſtick to add Reaſon, and the Authority of others, to 
that of Ars/torle ; and that will eſtabliſh it the better. 


in 


CHAP. V. 


Hhether the Hero of the Poem ought to be aw 
Honeſt Man, or no > 


HIS Queſtion will ſeem nnreaſonable to thoſe who have but 

one fingle Idea of their Heroes ; and who acknowledge none 
of that Name, but thoſe excellent Men who' are endued with every 
Virtue, are Maſters of their Paſſions, and all their Inclinations, 
and whom an excellent and Divine Nature raiſes above the reſt of 
Mankind. But neither the Ancient Poets, nor the Maſters of this 
Art ever thought of placing their Heroes in ſo high a Sphere, with- 
out thinking it lawful to put them in a lower form : 'Tis requiſite 
then to make the ſame Diſtinction between! a Hero in Moralzty, 
and an Hero in Poerry, as we did between Moral and Poetical 
Goodneſs, and to fay that Achilles and Mezentius had as much 


right to the Poert:00! Goodneſs, as Vhfſes and /Encas: So that thefe 
wo 
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two cruel and unjuſt Men are 2s regular Heroes of Poetry, 
two Frincmthet me folufk, fo Wile, zadfo Good, oy 
In the Poem it ſc | 
it ſignifies 
_— —— and Turns, but hikewi 


= ———_—_ 

the Hero, by that Name we underſtand only Achilles in the Thad 
Ulyſſes in the Ody/ſers, AEneas in the Leatrm Poem; in a word the 
principal Perſonage in any Poem. 

Fhere is likewiſe a particular fignification of the Word Heroich 
when 'tis uſed to denote an Epopes, and fo diſtinguiſh this fort 
of Poem from others. Ariſtotle and Ovid give this Name not to 
the Paem, but to the Verſez made uſe of therein, and which they 
likewiſe call He x amerer Verſes. Frm laft has been almoſt the 
Name we have retam'd. If we ſhould call Epick Poems Frakes 
Paems, becauſe of the Heroick Verſes that are made uſe of therein, 
one might with as much reaſon call the French Epopeas Alexandrine 
Poems, fince the Verſes they uſe in theſe Poems are called 4lex- 
andrines. And if the Name Herozxch comes from the Perſonage: 
of the Pocm, who are ſtyt'd Heroes; Tragedy would be as mud 
an Heroich Poem as the Epopea wonld, fince the Action and the 


the P the Epopea. 
But I queſtion whether theſe Reflections be ſo uſeful as to deſerve 
ſo many Words. They may only ſerve to diſcover to us the different 
uſe of the Terms Hero, and Heroick among the Ancients, and the 
Moderns; and to prevent condemning the firſt for ſuch Notions, 
which they never follow'd. When we know that they did not 
affix the Idea of Vertue, to theſe Terms taken in a Poetical ſenſe, 
that they never confin'd the Name of Hero only to the principal Per- 
ſonage in the Poem, and that they did not call the Epopeas by the 
Name of Heroick Poems : We ſhall not in theſe Works look for 
les of a real and excelling Vertue, and no one will wonder 
that Horace has faid on the contrary, that all the 1/544 where (0 
many Hero's loſt their lives, contains nothing but Injuſtice, Vio- 
lence, Paſſion, and Wickedneſs. ; 

I have omitted one ſignification of the word Hero, which may be 
conſidered as Moral, and as Poetical. In this ſenſe we call ſome 
Men that were born of ſome Deity, and a Mortal Perſon, as Aches 
who was the Son of the Goddeſs Thetis and Peleus; and Hereule! 
who was the Son of Fupser and Alcmena. 'But this lays no ob- 
ligation upon Poets to make theſe Heroes good Men : Becaufe 


there were likewiſe wicked Gods, And one may likewiſe _— 


Parr of Trapedy are no leſs Heroick, than the Action and 
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ſometimes the Poets do make theſe Divine Men Wicked 
—_ witneſs Polypheme and Cacus. "Op 
«* The firſt of theſe, though Nepeune's Son, ,,,_« ; 
was 2 horrible Monſter, and ( his Viceridus midi PE 
Gueſts and contemn'd Jupiter himielf. fanguine veſtirur ane. 
} Cacns ma the Son of hm 6 = Ex, 3 

rang oY dow Gr | t furiis Caci 4 

Ne acttble Rafcal would undertake. ha 0 
| intentatum ſceleriſve dolive fuifer. G5. d. 


| This is faid in the general concerning all forts of Heroes, let 
; _ take a particular View of the chief perſonages in each 

Ariſtotle ſays, * That an Heroical and 
Divine Vortue to fome thing more than Meg dens 
Humane ; and quently that Heroes are 7a Hs, 4 
Divine-Perſons, and that the excellency of —— - - 
their Nature raifes them above all Men. But 
he fays this in his Book, of Morakity, tf In +'0 wwie don rrne 
bis Poetry, he teaches a quite contrary [grow | ner eat 
leſſon, that this chief perſonage- of a Poem 5,00 on As 19. 
whom we ſtyle a Hero, ſhould be neither ./- »% woxtghen, Be. 

nor bad, But he would have him 4. Poet. c. 13. 
Feral of Menkind by bis Vier and Tos Jie, nar fk ho: 
t s Verine, , nar 
low Ty by hss Vices and Wickedneſs. There is nothing then-off 
Communication bet ween theſe two forts of Heroes, ane of whack 
NOT mans by his Vertue above the red of Mankind, 
— other ſhould not be in the fame Clifa with Men of pee» 

ion. 

Beſides, it muſt be obſerved, that he only ſpeaks of that which is 
the moſt compleat part in the Poems, and not ſimply of that 
which is regular allowable: And morcover, that thre Mean, 
which he requires, is for complex Fables. So that he does not ab- 
folutely exclude from the number of theſe Poectical Heroes, nei- 
ther Perſons of the greateſt Vertue, ſuch az Vh/ſes, nor the molt 
Vicious, ſuch as 1x50» and Mecca. Horace  _ TY 
mentions theſe two laſt among the Regular _ = Medea ferax invi- 
Heroes. * He fays, that ſhe ſhould be 3.51, rw, 
barbarous andinflexible, and [x:0» treache- jor. Peer. 
rous. Certainly this Crse3ck never weote 
lis Rules for Irregular Perſonages. : 

But ſince laftly, both tg ORE approve of, Homer's 
practice in the Mammers be has given to: Achilles, and fnce they 

joſe this Hero, as a Model for other Poets to imitate ; the. Bad 
Morals of this P-rſonage ſhould: convince us, that acoording _ 
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Rules of Ariſtotle and Horace, and according to Homer's practics 
"tis by no means neceſlary that the principal Perſon of an Epope. 
ſhonld be an honeſt Man. For never does an honeſt Man hi 
own paſſion and private Intereſt to the publick Cauſe, the Glory 
his Country,the Honour and the Life of his Innocent Friends. Never 
did an honeſt Man uſe ſuch vile Language as this to his General, 
Go thou Impudent, Drunken, fearful Fellow; there are none bu 
drones tho obey thee. Theſe contumelies are Seditious, and of 
very bad conſequence, and they are ſo much the more Criminal, 
becauſe he who ſaid them might be the Ringleader of a Faction: A 
zood Man, if God denies him any thing, will never break out intg 
a paſſion againſt him, and will never tell him that he will be re- 
Pn. 1 6x im if he c2n. *'Tis only profane, and Mad-men that 
Us. 
a—b Ariſtotle ignorant of theſe continual Extravagancies of 
Achilles > Or did this learned Philoſopher take them for real 
Vertues > There is not the leaſt colour tor ſuch a Thought. We 
ſhould more probably believe that Ar:z/torle conſidered this Poetical 
Hero only as a Savage, directly oppoſite to the Hero of his Mordlity. 
For in the paſſage above cited, he oppoſes this — to the 
Heroick and Divine Vertues. Becauſe a God and a Beaſt are 


mae the one of Vice, and the other of Vertue. And in 
truth the one of theſe Natures is of too high, and the other of too 
low a pitch. Laws are made for neither the one, nor the other of 


them. And is not this what Horace ſays of the Character of Achilles ? 
He ſhould not acknowledge that he was under the tye of any Laws. 

Therefore there is no medium ; he belongs to one of the two con- 
traries which Ar:/totle propoſes, either above or below Mankind ; 
be is Divine or Brutal. And which to fix upon is no hard matter. 
Horace ſays he is a Fool. 
Homer, 'tis true, has ſome faults, and 
®* Non ego paucis Offen- #® Horace owns it ; but the Charader of 
I —_ aur incurs Achilles cannot be one of theſe faults, 

t, Aut humana parum : 

a tos. which are ſo few, are no offence, and are 

owing either to humane frailty, or a par- 
donable negligence. Theſe are the faults Horace cenſures, or to 
ſpeak more ly, which he excuſes in Homer. And can this be 
applied to the Character of Achilles ? : 

We conclude this Point by confirming the pratice of Homer and 
the Authority of Ariſtotle and Horace with a reaſon drawn from the 
Eſſence of the Poem according as we propos'd it. The Moral does 
as well teach us how to avoid Vices as (in conformity to Horace) 
we faid concerning the I/zad and Achylles ; as it does how toimt 
tate Vertue, as Horace obſerves of the other Poem, and the o'hes 
Hero of Homer. And laſtly the Fable which is the very Soul of 
the Poem, and which is of the ſame nature in Homer as in /£/op, 

15 
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firſt and principal is, the Method of ma- ©: 
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is as regularly capable of the moſt baſe and Criminal Men, and Ani- 
mals for its firſt and only Perſonages, as it is of the moſt generous 
and the moſt praiſe-worthy. 

Without dwelling then upon any new proofs which the Inference 
will afford us, we may conclude, that Reaſon and the nature of 
the Poem, the practice of Homer, and the precepts of Ar:/totlc 
and Horace, do all inform us that 'tis not at all neceſſary that the 
Hero of a Poem ſhould be a good and vertuous Man: And that 
there 18 no Irregularity in making him as treacherous as [x10n, as 
unnatural as Medea, and as Brutal as Achilles. 


CHAP. VL 
Of the Poetical Goodneſs of the Manners. 


WH we are going to deliver here concerning the Goodnefs 
of the Manners, is only an Explanation of what Ar:- 
ſotle has writ about it in the fifteenth Chapter of his Poetry. The 
whole Paſſage runs thus : * There are four 


things to be obſerved in the Manners. The * Tas 5 wi 12 27406 
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king them 
in a Speech or Action, if, as we before 
hinted, either one or the other diſcovers 
on what the Perſon that ſpeaks or atts will 
reſolve. Let theſe Manners be Vicious and 
bad, provided they foreſhaw Vicious and 
bad Inclinations ; or good and Vertuous, 


provided they likewiſe foreſhow good and Virtuous Inclinations. 


This happens in all ſorts of Conditions ; for a Woman and a Foo: - 
boy will be good in a Poetical Senſe, though commonly Women are 
rather bad and vicious than good and vertuous, and Foot-boys 
are of no account. 

This Paſſage has ſomewhat of Difficulty in it : perhaps I have 
changed it too much, by confining it to my fence ; but 1 had 
rather interpret it thus, than otherwiſe 8 

After what has been faid in the former Chapter, I ſee not the 
leaſt Reaſon to apply this Goodneſs which ought fo fſtriftly to be 
obſerv'd in the Manners of the Poetical Perſons, to Morality and 
Virtue. I ani of Opinion then, that we are to underſtand this of 
the Poetical Goodneſs; and this is what Arriſtorle would make 


out, when afterwards he ſays, that ON will be Manners #n 4 


Speecy 
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Speech or Aftion if either of them foreſhow any Inclination 
Choice, and Reſolution, as I have already faid upon the 
of another of Ar:ſtotle's Paſſages, to which Ariſtotle refers us. 

This will hkewiſe ſerve to illuſtrate upon what account I hays 
render'd the Word egyz442c by this Phraſe, upon what he will re. 
ſolve. This Greek Word ſignifies neither an Inclination, nor x 
fimple Act of the Will, without Deliberation and Choice ; but it 
fignifies the Choice which one makes, and the Defire one has after 
ſome ſort of Deliberation. Thus Ar:/totle himſelf explains this 
Term very largely in his Erhicks. The Word Reſolnton ſignifies 
thus much, but being uſed alone, 1s too equivocal. 

Ariſtotle adds, that the Manners are bad, when the Reſolutions 
that are taken are (0; and that the Manners are good, when 
the Reſolutions are good. I did not think that this Goodneſs of 
the Manners was a Poetical Goodneſs, and that his Meaning was, 
that for the well ordering of the Manners in a Poem, "tis requi 
fite that the Perſons which are introduced take ſuch Reſolutions 
and Defigns as are juſt and goed, that an Author tranſgrelſles this 
Rule, and makes the Manners Poeticaily bad, when the Perſons 
pes are determin'd to do a bad Action. This Interpretation would 
condemn the Practice of Homer in the Perſon of Achilles, in 
that of Agamemmon, and in almolt all the Perſonages of the Irad, 
and Odyſſers. Certainly this was never Ar:ſtotle's Deſign. The 
Eneid it (elf would be liable to the ſame Cenfure. Dido, Turn, 
Amata, Mezentins, and ſeveral others, would ſpoil all the places 
where they aCt ſo viciouſly ; that is to ſay, they would ſpoil the 
whole Poem, from one end to the other. I have therefore inter- 
preted this place in a moral ſence, and thought that Ariſtotle 
intended to teach us, that the Pocrical Manners are equally 
let them be in a moral ſenſe good or bad, provided that the Poet 
order Matters fo that they appear before-hand to be ſuch as either 
the good or the bad Perſons of his Poem ought to have. 

The reſt of the Text confirms me farther in my Opinion, 

im the Diſtinction I have made between the Moral and the Poeticdl 
Goodneſs of the Manners, Ariſtotle ſays that the- goodneſs of the 
Manners he ſpeaks of, may be met with in all forts of States and 
conditions even amonglt foot-men who have no goodneſs in them. 
Without doubt a toot-inan cannot be Maſter of that goodneſs, to 
which he has*no right. He will then be morally bad, becauſe he 
w:!l be a Gdiſſembling, drunken, cheating Raſcal, and he will be 
Poeticaily good, becauſe theſe bad inclinations will be well e&x- 
poſed. 

This Inſtance of Ar:/orle, and the application he himſelf makes 
of what he ſays, of the goodneſs of the Manners to a foot-man, does 
teach us that he does not ſpeak only in the behalf of Heroes, let 


the word be taken in what fence ſoever, but that this goodneſs he 
deſcribes, 
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defcribes, as well as the other Quakfications of the Manners, rea- 
ches to all forts of Poetical Perfons. from Kings and Princes down 
to foot-men and waiting Boys. Without excepting any one in 
Comedy, Tragedy and the Epopea. 

But thongh we mention the liberty Poets have of putting vicious 
Perſons in a Poem, yet this liberty has its bounds and Rules, and 
they are not to ſappoſe virtue and vice muſt go hand in hand to- 
gether. *Tis neccliity and prohability that regulate theſe two con- 
traries. And they regulate them ſo, that when they give to vertue 
all that 1s poſſible, yet they allow vice only that wich cannot be 
cut off from the Poem without” ſpoiling the Fabte. -Thus Arz- 
ftotle cenfures the Vicious Manners, not becauſe they are Vicious, 
but becauſe they are ſo without any nece/fity tor it. But he does 
not blame the ob!tinacy of Achzl/es, as unjuſt and unreafonable as 
it was, becauſe it was neceflary to the Fable. It Azh1lles had re- 
ceived ſatisfaction from A4zamemnon before the Death of Pazroclus, 
the ation would have been at an End: Or elſe Achilles would 
have fought no more. and fo the Fable would have bzen defective 
and imperfect : Or elfe having no particular quarrel again!t Hector, 
he would have fought only for the common cauſe, and conſequently 
the Stege and War of Troy would have been the Subject of the Poem, 
and the Action would have been Ep:ſodical and ſpoil'd. "Twas ne- 
ceffary then that Ach-/les ſhould be unjutt and inexorable. But the 
Poet carries the Vices of Achilles no farther than the neceliity of 
the Fable forc'd htm, as we obſerv'd before. 

'Tis time now to join the Authority of Horace to that of A-7- 
ſtotle. Certainly if the Poet ſhould take ſpecial care to make the 
manners good in a Moral Senſe, there would have been as little 
Reaſon to give the name of Manners to indifferent Inclinations in 
Poetry, as in Moral Philoſophy, and the Maiters in both Sctences 
would have been equally ridiculous, if they had laid down Rutes and 
Precepts for theſe forts of Inclinations. Yet 
* Horace has done it, and after he has ad- 


* Tu, quid ego & populus 
deiaderat, awuli. 


- . Mecuin 
vertis'd us, that the —_— the Rules about ce out: 
the Manners is a buſineſs of the higheſt Mo- |, .qentis, & utyue Sefiri, 


donec cantor, vos plaudie, 
dicatz A&ratis cujutque nc 
rand funt tb mots, 
Pet. 


ment. The firſt things he preſents us with 
to be obſerved, and on which he beftows 
the name of Manners, are the moſt indifter- 
ent inclinations of any in the World. f 4 
Child, fays he, that juſt begins to ſpeak and 


ft Reddere qui roces jim 


walk, without leading-ſtrings, is moſt paſſi- wore > 4 @ pede <cftix 
| 7 gn? 1mm, eſti 
onately deſirous of being with his play fellows. OOO 


What follows is much the ſame or rather 142. 
worſe. For if it were not altogether an in- 
different thing for the little creatures at this age to fly-out into 4 


paflion for nothing, to be pacified again as ealily, and to change 
7 N 2 their 
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their Minds every quarter of an hour, it would be a wicked thing. 
Afﬀeer the ſame manner does he treat of the Inclinations of Youths. 
They, ſays he, delight in Horſes, Dogs, and the Field. They are. 
prone to vice, and can't endure to be reproved. *Tis only to 
grown up Men that he beſtows honourable and rational Inclinations. 
He ends all with the croſs-grained Humour of. Old-men, that are 
Covetous, Fearful, Impotent, Dull, Teſty and the like. Now 
what Moral Goodneſs is there in all theſe Inclinations > And yet. 
in this that Horace recommends to the Poets, we are to look for 
that goodneſs which Arztotle lays is the firſt and principal thing to 
be obſerved in the Manners. And this is likewiſe what be. 
obſerved in the Idea we have propoſed of the Poetical G 3, 
which conliſts only in repreſenting the Manners and Inclinations 
juſt as they are, no matter whether Morally Good, or Morally 
Bad 


Horace, never ſpeaking of Vertue as a thing neceſſary, recom- 
mends the obſerving of the four Qualities in the Manners, which 
Ariſtotle himſelt likewiſe requires. The firſt is, that they foe: 
the ſecond, that they be ſuzzable : The third that they be {pl : 
And the laſt that they be Even. 

With great reaſon then have we affirmed that the Poetical Good. 
neſs confiſts in diſcovering to the Reader by the $ and 
Actions all the future Inclinations and Reſolutions of the Perſo- 
nages, who ſpeak and aCt in the Poem. 


—_— 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the three other Qualifications of the * 
Manners. 


Here is no ſuch difficulty in the other three Qualities of the 
Manners in Poetry as in the Goodneſs of them. We have 
already explained in particular what ſuitableneſs they ought to 
have with the Internal or External Cauſes, which: either raiſe or 
diſcover them in Men. What Reſemblance the Poet ought to give 
them to what Hiſtory the Fable or common report have publiſh'd of 
them; and laſtly what that evenneſs of them is which ought to be ob- 
ſerved in each Perſonage without permitting him to alter his Cha- 
rater. We ſhall ſatishe our ſelves with only making here ſome 
general Reflections upon theſe three lities. \; 
_ The firit Reflection we make is this, that ſometimes theſe Quali- 
O_o 5c TENN Perſon, that if we would 
do juitice to the one, we ſhall be unjuſt to the , An In- 
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ſtance of this may be obſerved in the Emperonr Maurice : His 
Inclinations would © not have been ſuitable to the' dignity of an 

erour, if one ſhould make him covetous, and they would not 
be like to what we know of him, if one ſhould make him magnificent 
and liberal. In truth there ts a fort of avarice which Kings are ca- 
pable of, to wit, the defire of heaping up vaſt treaſures. Such was 
the paſſion of Polymneſtor King of Thrace which gave Virgil an 
occalion to ſay, * That this imordinate 


thirſt after Riches, carried Men on to * Quid non mortals 
pecttora cogis Auri ſacra 


ſtrange extravagancies. + Such was like- Cs 


wiſe the paſſion of Pygmalion King of +p,..., . þ 
Tyre. The gar bn does not lie” con- Fboernnt oh =_ ; 
cerning this ſort of Avarice, but concerning 
the ſordid, baſe niggardlineſs which coſt ſo many Roman Souldiers 
their Lives. They were Priſoners of War with the King of Per/ia, 
who required but a very ſmall ranſome for them. Maurice re- 
fuſes to pay it, and by this baſe, unworthy denial of fo ſmall a 
ſum for ſo weighty a conſideration, he caft the conqueror into ſuch 
a fit of paſſion, that he ordered all theſe miſerable Souldiers of fo 
wicked a Prince to be butchered immediately. | 
It may be asked then what a Poet ſhall do that he may neither 
offend againſt the ſuirableneſs of an Emperour's Mamners, nor 
againft the Reſemb/ance of them to that which is to be found in 
Hiſtory about them ? In anſwer to this I ſay, that a Man will 
not be perplex'd with theſe forts of Perſonages, if in the compoſition 
of his Poem he will but obſerve the Method I propoſed in m 
firſt Book. In the firſt place the Author will make bis Fable w: 
univerſal perſons, and without Names, and conſequently without fo 
much as thinking of Maurice. And when he has a mind to make 
the Epiſodes, and ſhall look out for particular Names to give to his 
Perſonages, if in his platform he meets with a Miſer, he will not 
think it adviſeable to give him the title and Dignity, cither of a King 
or an Emperour: And ifin theſame platform he meets with a liberal 
and magnificent Perſon, to be fure he wilt never chuſe the Emperour 
Maurice to at this part. So that to the queſtion propounded it 
may be anſwered, that the Emperour Maurice whether Liberal or 
—_ s not one that can regularly be brought into any 
oem. 
-- But he _— made uſe of therein, Xs Fable admits _ 2 
thing as the difſembling his avarice without changingltt into kbera- 
lity ; according to Yr Corneille's practice in his Heraclius. Phocas 
could reap ſome advantage from this criminal paſſion of his Enemy, 
and fo render his cruelty againft this Prince hat leſs odious, 
ng did indeed know that God — of this m_ to 
iſh the crime, which his avarice put him upon committing: 
But this I doubt would hare been againſt the ſu9rab/engs of the 
N 3 Manner 3 


18; Monfieur Boſlu's Treatiſe Chaps Vy, 
Manners, and the Spectators would have been offended with this 
Ran... .Ihs Poet has judiciouſly ney upd fern 
nation aurice without attributing the contrary which 
would hkewiſe have offended againſt what was kg. 

One cannot then act contrary to the ( es of the Manners, 
but we may ſometimes omit them, and thus is the ſecond Reflection 
I would make upon the Subject. 

When a Man omits the firſt quality, he —_ omits all the 
reſt ; ſince that is the only ſource and foundation of them. If the 
Manners appear not at all, they will be neither ſucable, nor kk 
nor even, nor the contrary. This may be done in all the. Perk 
nages that are of no note in a Poem, ſuch as are the, multitude of 
perſons juſt mentioned in Battles, and ſeveral others. Becanſe if 
the Foet on one ſide is obliged to relate no action, nor Incident 
without Manners,Intereſt and Paſſion, that the Narration may be 
ative and pleaſant, and the minds of the Readers may attend there» 
to: So likewiſe ought he not to admit of any more Intereſted 
and pafſionate perſons, than what he is preciſely obliged to, with 
out augmenting the number of them, that ſo the Memory may nat 
be over-burdened, nor the attention diftracted to no e. S 
in the Ane:id, we ſee but little of the Manners of Mrneſthens, 
Cloantes, Meſſapus, Ufenzus, and of fo many Valiant Cams 
om_ and other perſons that have confiderable Poſts in the 

oem. 
' When we make the Manners of a perſon appear but only once, 
we may make them ſuitable to his Dignity, Age, and Sex, &c 
We may wake them {ike to what common bliſhed of 


me bas pu 
them, but "ris plain that there can be no equality of them, no more 
than there can be an inequality: On the contrary, it ſometimes 
happens, that one and the ſame perſon is of an even and uneven 
temper at the ſame time. Becauſe this Character, which in moſt 
Mea reſembles the Sun, whoſe equality confilts in appearing always 
wr goes wy Lge me eg 
Stultus ur Luna muta= whoſe equality in changing be 
+ Prer mutarur in Hors Faces four times a 5 ry png ia 
averiis a reli , Inequality proceeds Age, as iorgce 
DG __ <0, 2pm has obſerved in F Children and Youths, 
They owe this to the ſoftneſs and the want 

of due conſiſtency of their Brains: Objects are very cafily. im» 
prelled upon them, and theſe Images are as eaſily wip'd om by 
the impretſion of new Objects, or meerly by the motion of. the 
Aumab-fpirits. But it bappens in ſome perſons, that their: Brainy 
pan 15 never cloſed ſufficiently. This was the misfortune of Tygel- 
tus Auguſtus's Fidler. It would be ill ſuiting one's ſelf to bus 
humour, and it woukd otfend againſt what is likely, = to repre» 
knt himalways in the ſame Vern, He was covetous prodigal 
| $ 
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troubles : And truly in building up their Fortunes, T bave worn 
out my life and the beſt of all my days: And now Im jutt 
marching off the Stage, the fruit of all my labour 1s, to be 
hated ite 4a Toad, "Bo my Brother enjoys all the pleaſure of 
4 father without the drudgery: They love him, and fy me 
like the Plague: Him they. truſt with all their ſecrets, dote 
upon him, lroe with him, but me they ſlight: b pr 
tr his Life, but | or my Death : Thoſe I bave by k 
up with the greateſt labour, he has gained with a little "FI 
rake all the pains, and he reaps all the pleaſure. Well, well, 
for once we'll try what can be done, whether we can 
gingly, and att the Gentleman too; ſince my Brother urges me 
to's, Ide willmgly have my Children love and TeſpeFt me 200; 
zf Gifts and Compliments will do the feat, I'll not be behi 
the beſt of them: But my Eſtate muſt go t0 wrack: What 
_ I for that? Since' I bave one Ar in the Grave al 
ready. | | 
ButT enlarge too far upon a thing ſo well known as this Comedy, 
Terence Carries on the Reflection ſtill farther, and ends it not till 
e ends his Play, and he is fo cautious in it that he leaves his Au- 
dience nothing to gueſs at. | OBO NS | | 
| + © *'# There is another inequality. of the Men- 
* Omnibus nobis ur res dant mers, that is occaſioned by the change of 
ne 8, q magni ©t93® a Man's Fortune, and which uſually cauſes 
Heer, AB, 3. Scen, 3, Men to be of a low and dejected Spirit, 
LA 2: when they are in miſery and diſtreſs, and 
ferce and proud when they are in power, and think are 
Maſters of their Fortune. ' A Poet may this ſuztableneſs, in 
the Manners of perſons, who are of an Vertue, and who 
Ire more inclined to be yain and proud, than truly generous; and 
by this conduct the j— amr will not be alter'd. But if he makes 
a perſon generous, then be ſhould alter leſs by the change of his 
Fortune. - Theſe SE ſhould be as bold in their worſt as in 
their beſt circumſtances ; or as modeſt after a Victory as after the 
loſing of a Battle 3 according as the Poet orders cither fiercenels 
or gentleneſs to. be the commanding character he gives them. © © - 
This laft Character is that which Virgs beſtows upon the Tro- 
jans. They appear very humble before Dido when the ftorm had 
uſed. them fo 1curvily, ard brought them under the mercy of the 
BEET LL Carthaginians, * Never imagine, ay 
Non ea vis animo, nec they rhat we are come, hither with s 
rence fuperbia vis. «©*:" 1efign to do you any harm. Vanquiſhed 
perſons, ſuch as we are, have neither power 
nor bolaneſs enough to undertake any thing. | This would 
a baſeneſs of Spirit, if they ſach their Enemies,” or 
if they treated them with ſcorn and cruelty * after they ———_— 
qu 
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dnered them. But we fee *tis true Modefty, when we hear the 
fame Language from them after a- Victory.” /£neas overcame the 
Latins in a hot ment, their Legates fell at his feet beſcech- 
ing him to give leave to burn their | 
Dead ; and he was fo far from ſhewing - * Nec veni nif6 fara 
the ol Arrogancy, * that he a mmthageeey La 
caſes his being forc'd to conquer _ 
and declares to them that his defire was eos, 


only for PEACE, - 7 

*. Let us now make a Reflection-upen the Reſemblance the Marn- 
ners ought to have with what common fame has publiſhed of them. 
bb or ger peculiar to its ſelf that one may obſerve.the 
reſt in all of perſonages, and one may likewife commit-faults 
againſt them always. But there are ſome perſons in whom there is 
nothing to be obſerved either for, or againſt the Reſemblance. Theſ, 
perſonages are of two forts. The one are fuch as are wholly invent 

as are all thoſe of Comedies, and almoſt all the perſonages of the 
Epick Poem and Tragedy, fincein both there. are but a tew Names 
taken from Hiſtory or- the Fable. The ſecond fort is of ſuch, 
that are really taken from Hiſtory,” but whoſe manners are known 
by few, - and of whom common fame has ſaid nothing : For in 
this caſe 'tis plain, one cannot give them Inclinetions, that are like 
or contrary to what common fame has faid- of them ;- fince ſhe 
has ſaid nothing about them. So likewiſe 4r:/?oz/e does not oppoſe 


Names taken from Hiſtory to Names that are invented, but he op- 
poſes to them names that are well known. The ſame we may af- 


firmof _— IL EINEY of this ſecond fort. 
The Poet: having feigned in bis Fable a perſonage as we 
ceive this to be, the obſcurity of Hiſtory gave him nike 
licenſe to make uſe of a name fo little known. 

This Licenſe is only for ſuch as firft make uſe of theſe Names: 
For thoſe who' make uſe of them afterwards, are obliged to keep 
up the CharaQter that was at firſt given them, and which comes to 
be known this way. T can only change ſome circumſtances 
that are leſs known, and other new ones, which (hall be com- 
patible with what one knows already of it, bp . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


the Character of the Perſonapes. Ariſtotle's 
oF Words about it. ak 


HE Charaer of a perſon is that which is and 
Pe ir ot mang eaſes 2. 97 whey ve from others. As IX 
lines of a Man's face ; (© i 
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Man, or any other ſuch like Choroks, 
; *The after this manner that Homer hin 
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" #n we are ſubjeft to commit > 
. fo 
E there i 
ca wh i my 
os any "eaquthn a very OY 
, Poetry. He ſpeaks of it in ſeveral other places, and by this which 
we have here ci his is, that one cannot cot- 


cited 'tis judgment 
fe I ks Poetical Charatter in the Man- 


ceive a more 

zers, than e pradtice of Painters in the CharaRer which 

ag cance do. done Gan by enqarng xterm 
we cannot it bett m 

bow may draw a Portrait eels fox: its Original, and 

which at the fame time ſhould 4 be ther? Il venture to give 

my thoughts about it. 


* Painters in their Perſonagees hae three ſorts of Subjects. _ 
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x88 Monfieur Boſſu*s Treatiſe Chap. VN. 
may natnrally happen to him. And having obſerv'd what becomes 
him beſt, he will paint him in ſome Action or other, wherein he 
ſhall be a little moy'd with fear or anger, according as he has a mind 
to make him more pale or more lively than the Original : Or elſe he 
will give him a ſmiling Countenance, if he perceives the Perſon has 
ſome defect which a ſmile would conceal, &c. After this manner, 
without altering the natural Reſemblance, Painters repreſent Per- 
fons more comely than they are. 

Taecſe two, whereof one makes the Picture like to, and the other 
makes 1t more comely than the Original, which we have applied to 
particuhar Perfons, may likewiſe be applied to whole Orders of Men 
according to their Dignities, Ages, Paſſions, and other Habitudes. 
The Throne, Diadem, oe, and Majeſty make up the Character 
of a King. But there are ſeme Perſons, and Faces that carry a great 
deat more Majeſty in them than others, and on whom a Crown fits 
a great deal better. Nature has made no old Man but what carries 
im his Countenance the Character of his Age : But ſhe has made ſome 
Venerable and Auguſt, and others Contemptible and Diſtaſtful, 
There are ſome Perſons whom Anger renders more comely, tho com- 
mo fo Paſſion very much dnkgares the Countenance. 

A Painter then in the various Countenances he ſees, being ftock'd 
with ſo many different _—_— which may ſerve him as a 
Work to keep up the Char we have been diſconrſing of ; if he 
52 good Painter, he will not be contented with a Sceptre and a 
Crown, with Wrinkles and gray Hairs, and 'with the Features that 
m general are proper to anincenfed Perſon : But he will ſtudy upon 
divers Complexions, thoſe that under theſe CharaCters will be the 
molt taking, and will make choice of thofe whom Nature has made 
Venerable and Auguſt, and in whom even without a Crown, one 
may diſcern ſomething of Majeſty and Royalty. 

There is another way of embelliſhing a CharaFer, and that is by 
deducing the agreeableneſs of it from the very Efſence and 
ties of the Charafer it ſelf. Anger makes Men look pale or red; 
it makes them gnaſh their Teeth, fall foul upon every thing they 
meet with, tear themſelves, and expreſs ſuch Motions and Pottures, 
as are ftrange, terrible, and extravagant. But 'tis not always attended 
with theſe effects. It has ſome more moderate ones : And 'tis at 
the Painters choice to make uſe of thoſe which he pleaſes, and to re- 
ject the more violent Ones, if his deſign requires them nor, andto, 
expreſs the moſt moving, the moſt pleaſant, and the leſs irregu- 
12 © | 


- His liberty is fometimes more, ſometimes fefs. When he repre- 
ſents one ſingle Perſonage, and gant rg he pleaſes, then 
all depends upon him, and if he fucceeds not, he is to blame. But 
if one ſhould require a ſtory of him, and determine the perſons for 
him, then he will be often perplex'd in a great many things by the 
Wet Re £7 oh ESR | " "_— 
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very Effence of his Subject, which permits him not tomake uſe of 
certain oxpoties which youſs be very drantagponntn him. - A 
ing preſerves bis gra in a moderate Paſſion, fr amen 
Ce capable of tha moderation in the Sacrifice of 7am 
The Beauty of Helen and that of Paris would be more conſpicuous 
by Day-light, than by Torch-light, but yet 'tis neceſfery that this 
Princeſs ſhould be carry'd off in the Night. Europa, ſmiling amidft 
the Nymphs and Flowers, rcp irgem'r But wonld any 
one repreſent her ſo when carry'd into the mi the Sea upon a 
Bull. _ A Painter might come off with ſucceſs in the raviſhing of 
Helen, if one would give him liberty to make. choice of a : 
he would likewiſe ſucceed in the portraiture of a perſon, that he 
draws to the Life, if he invents the Shadows, the Poſture, and the 
Action thereof : And he would come off but pitifully, were he ob- 
lig'd to joyn theſe two things together, and to give to Helen, when 
raviſh'd, the Countenance of a perſon, that he bad painted with 
ſucceſs in a contrary Action. | 
The conſtraint is ftill greater, if one ſhould ſeveral 
ARions of one and the ſame Story, and it one paint the car- 
ing off of Europa in four Tables. ' For the ſame Features of one 
Gage perſon will ſerve a8 a foundation of moderateJoy, a dreadfal 
and a Miraculous and pleaſant Sur- 


Fright, a mortal Confuſion, 


The great Poems are of this laſt fort. The ſeveral Epiſedes, 


wherein we ſee the ſame perſon Act, are as ſo many Tables, wherem 
the ſame CharaFer of one ſingle Countenance ought to ſerve as a 
foundation to the different CharaCters of oppoſite Palſions. Achsl- 
les is repreſented at the Councel Board, in the Fight; and at the Fa- 
neral Solemnities of his Friend. The Poet has not made his Hero 
ſage and prudent in This firſt Table ; he has not made him proud in 
the Ceremonies and Religion of the laſt ; that ſo he might be leſs 
angry and pafſionate than in the Battle. This variety of Characters 
would have made three Ach:/les's, and would have had ſomething of 
the I of a Painter, who willing to paint Achilles int 

three different Adventures, would chuſe for his model three Coun- 
tenances that bad no relation to each other, and would repreſent one 
of them entire in each Table. But Homer at the Councel Board 
gives Agamemnon occaſion to provoke Achilles, who is preſently 
tranſported with anger againſt him, and who begins to revenge him- 
ſelf by affronting and venting ſeditious Reproaches againſt him. And 
in the Funeral of Patroclus, the Ceremony that is molt viſible is 
the cruelty which Achiles ſhews to the body of the Brave and anhap- 
py He#tor, which he tics by the heels to his Chariot, and for twelve 
Days fogether inhumanely drags about the Tomb of his Friend. 
Thus is Achsles always the ſame, and is no lefs Cholerick ahd Re- 
vengeful at the Councel Board, and the Fureral Solemnitics, than in 


War and Battle. . Tho 


too MAMonfieur Boſlu's Treatiſ® Chap. Viit 

The Poet then, in the Conftitution of his Fat thin 
what he is oblig'dto, -and what Charafer it nb: 1h ol af- 
terwardsexarnne all its Parts, and all the Epiſodes it to hin. 
He will ſee which of them he can apply to his 


ich he can it ; 
rejeCting the others, (as Homer 
Amours of Achilles 
ſh'd him, 
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may the Text of Ariſtotle in a fenſe 
different from that which 1 'din the beginning of the Chaps 
_ But it will ſtill ſuit hr oy may ane drawn from thence. 
other Interpretation is this, na Poet imitates a paſſionate 
Man, or 4 mild and good humour'd Perſon, or any other Co ater 
be ougbt rather to propoſe to bimſelf Models of Ovodneſs, than of 
Hard-beartedneſs, &c. 
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CHAP. IX 


Of the CharaQters of Achilles, U 
4 and Aneas. 'yſies, 


RISTOTLE p Homer's Achilles to -us,-to trach us 
way of ing the imitated P the l 
we pregeR ip ene Ears BO 
blence, which may be attended with Deformity and Vice, or 
and Virtue, have that which is the moſt perfect of theſe ' 
We have already taken notice that the Reſemblance conſiſts 2 
Part of the CharaRer which is neceſlary to the 


is 
ice only when 'tis not neceſſary. So that this1 
of the Char after which renders Achilles like to 
Poet form'd of him, when he laid down 
of his Fable. 


may cither raiſe and etmbelliſh the CharaFer, or render it more de- 
form'd and odious. Achilier that is te, inexorable, and un- 
juit, might be likewiſe fearful, | 
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this Hero. And the T ending with this Reconciliation the 
Valour of the Greeks might have got them the Victory. The Fa- 
ble would not have been leſs juſt, nor have had leſs of the Moral 
Inftructions than that it at preſent contains. | 
- Thus the Eſſence and the Juſtneſs of the Fable leaves the Poet at 
his full liberty to make choice either of the Valour or the |Cowardice 
. of Achilles, for to degrade or raiſe his CharaFer ; and 'tis to this 
choice, that the Precept of Ariſtotle refers, when he orders Poets to 
unitate good Painters, who, always preſerving whatever the Cha- 
rater has that is neceſſary or proper to the Subject, raiſe it by all 
the Embelliſhments 'tis capable of. If Homer had choſe to have 
made his Hero cowardly, rather than Valiant, he would have offen- 
ded againſt what Ariſtotle orders here, and elſewhere, viz. Never 
to repreſent a Perſonage that is wicked without neceffity torces one 
to it. But this great Poets praCtice is not thus. As unjuſt, and as 
paitionate as the Anger of his Hero was, and tho 'twas fo pernici- 
ous to his Allies, and to Patroclus himſelf yet he has done nothing 
herein, but what is neceflary. He has obſerv'd in this CharaFer 
what bis Fable indiſpenſibly oblig'd him to. But for as much as it 
has left him at his liberty therein, he has made uſe of it fo far to the 
Advantage of his Hero, that he has almoſt conceal'd his great Vices 
by the darling ſhow of a miraculous Valour which has deceiv'd 6 
many Perſons. | | 
This Goodneſs may be likewiſe added to the difference we put be* 
tween the Epick Fable, and thoſe of A/op, for 'tis neither neceſlary 
nor congruous in theſe laſt. The Heroes there may be intirely 


VICIOUS. 
 *Tiseafier to diſcover what Goodneſs there is in the CharaQers of 
Ulyſſes, and Aneas, fince the very Eflence of the Fable requires 
Goodneſs and Virtue: But yet 'tis ſtill neceſſary to know the pra- 
Ctice of our Poets in the Charaers they have given them. ; 
The Fable of the Odyſſ235 is all for the condudt of a State, and for 
Policy. Therefore the Quality it requires is Prudence ; bat this 
Virtue is of too large an extent for the ſimplicity which a juſt and 
preciſe CharaFer requires 3 it 15 requiſite it ſhould be limited. The 
freat Art of Kings is the Myſtery of Diſſimulation. 'Tis well 
wy = Lewis the eleventh vs qo wr goarg; of his Son, oe 
dall the Latin Language to theſe words only, viz. Qui neſcit 
diſſimulare neſeit regnare.  I'was likewiſe by this acer Saul 
began his Reign, when he was elected, and then full of the Spirit of 
God. The firſt thing we read of him in ho- 
* Ille vero diGumulabar & Iy Writ is -* that he made as if he did not 
audire. Reg. (ib. 1, hear the words, which ſcditious People fpoke 

againſt him. : Rr; 

| Thisthenis the Charatter which the Greek Poct gives his Viyſſes 
in the Propoſition of his Poem, he calls hin 4% @ hear 
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without a diſguiſe.: . At tus parting from Ogyges hy is aft vpon 


FR 


denote this, pradeat, difſimulation, which ſenſed him ſo many 
ways, and put; him upon taking ſo many Shapes. 
Without mentiomag 2ny thing of Circe ho ſtay'd him with hee 
2 whole Year, and who was famous for the transformations ſhe knew 
to make with all ſorts : The Reader finds him at firſt 
with Calypſo, the Da: ter of wiſe Atlas, - 
wha; bore up the vaſt Pill-rs that reach'd. * Anka Sod tap G26. 
n Earth to Heaven, and whoſe knowledge #99%*: ed ava Ne- 
peaetrated into the depths of the unfathoma- ny one, Btu Te _ INI 
ble Ocean : That is co fey, who was X; Jes ny 
of nothing that was either.in Heaven, n, Er gh burr. Ten or r, 
or 'Sea And as the fir(t HY 
cipal part of - ſo high, fo ſolid, and fo © bas, knowledge was to 
know how to conceal ones ſelf ; This wiſe Man call'd his Daughtet 
by a name that fignified a + 'Secree. 
Poet makes his > pay which he defign'd for + KaMirren. 
a Politician, to ſtay ſeven whole Years with 
thiryNymph. She -tanght him ſo well, that afterwatds he loft ns 6p- 
unity of putting her Leſſons in praQtice.: For he dots riot nothing 
Iſle of Pheacs : As kind as his reception was, yet he ftays till the 
Night before he went off, ere he wou'd diſcover himſelf. From 
thence he goes to Ithaca. The firſt adventure that happens to hirh 
there was with Ayers the moſt prudent armiong the Deities, 23 
Lies the moſt prudent amorig Men 
s thus much in this very þaſ. % 'piditrc dupe Ki_ht 
oy Nor did oy fail to diſguiſe hemelvad, _ a _— it —_ 
Menerva takes her the ſhape of a > pipes ts Eogpert 
ned, ind Uhſſes tells kris oblig'd : ns ———_ & xhy News. 
to fly from Crere, becauſe he had Murder'd Od. 1. 
the Son of King Idomeneus. The Goddeſs, 
diſcovers her ſelf firſt, and commends him for that theſe Artifices 
were ſo eafie, and ſo natural tohim, as if they had been born with 
him. Afterwards the Hero under the forrh a Beggat deceives firſt 
of all Eumens, then his Son, and laſt of all "bis Wife, and every 


to whom he diſcover'd not bimſelf till he kill'd them, that it the 
laſt Night; Aſter his diſcovering himſelf in his Palace, be goes the 
next Day to deeeive his Father, appear ppearing at geſt | under a borrow'd 
Name ;. before be would-give him joy of bis Retu'n Thus he fakes 
upon him all are ppm ppg very Jaft. The 
Poet to this C era * va 2 

a hes which Gm Invincible Ko arr een 
in the mo perate ANeen bays Har, ad Lt, 
tures. 


body elſe, till be had found an ic el je puniſhing his Enemies, 
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The Fable of the /£neid is quite different from the two 


ones. The Poets defign was to introduce among the 
fort of Government, and anew Maſter. "Twas requifite then that 
this new Maſter ſhould have all the Qualities, which the Founder of 


a State ought to have, and all the Virtnes which make a Prince 


belor'd. 
i wang eee. bear but little love to 4 


ie his Subj of 
= oy 


Ge tote den the Eoeidy and thy 
were to ; 

has * kkwaſly "Eign'd them to Turnus and Mezentins, which he 
oppoſes to his Hero. He was therefore oblig'd to a CharaRer that 
18 oppolite to that, as we have often and often faid. 

So that the CharaRer of Achilles is the inexorable Ow. wt . 
revengeful, unjuſt, and valiant Princez That of Vh/ſs is the wile, 
and prudent ditſimulation of a valiant King, whoſe Conſtancy hv- 
ing could ſhock. And. that of Aneas is a mild, and good nw 
Piety, upheld as the two others by a valour and an unſhaken 
Courage. | 


a 


JE 


CHAP. -X 


The CharaQter of the other Perſonages. 


L L the perſons in a Picture do not appear in an Degree. 
A The principal Perfonage muſt always appear Fad the reſt 
. and be yeiw'd at his full Length; as far as Art and PerfpeRive will ad- 
| mit. Some others appear almoſt as much. There are others that 
are half hid, 6r which appear more or leſs, 'and there are ſome likt- 
wiſe which ſerve only to repreſent a great number of perſons, whoſe 
extream Parts are the only things we can diſtinguiſh, and which ſhew 
that there is ſome body there. Laſtly, fore are 'very near and are 
ſeen diſtindtly, and others are at fuch a diſtaiice as confounds the 
Features, and the very members themſelves, and gives them rather 
the colour of the Air than-their own proper Hue, As for thoſe that 

are 
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are near, a conſiderable whereof we ſee, *tis neceſlary that they - 

Cs Go bet Che or their Poſture the Che: 

rater that is proper to them, and make it appear what Intereſt 

have in the Aﬀion which is repreſented. As for the reſt the 

bn of them, the leſs is one likewiſe oblig'd to make them 
wn. 

The caſe is juſt the ſame in the Epopis. The Poet leaves the 
upon part of his Actors in obſcurity, and at a diſtance, but beſide 
s Hero, to whom he has a particular regard, there are likewiſe (e- 
reral others, whoſe Character muſt be ſet off in a greater or leſs light, 
according to the Intereſt he makes them have, following: in this the 
Rules which we have apply'd to the Hero. We will take notice of 
the Differences by what WS. | 
Dide is the chicf e which the Poet preſents us with, and 
the moſt conſiderable in the firſt Part of the Ane:d, ſince 'tis ſhe 
that makes the Intrigue or Plot thereof. She is the Foundreſs of 
Carthage, as Eneas u the Founder of Rome, and ſhe repreſents the 
obſtacle which this Republick laid in the way of the Roman Vidto- 
ries, which were to raiſe that State to be Mi of the World. .So 
then, as /£neas bore the Charater of Rome, ſo ſhould Dido of 
Carthage. Therefore ſhe is Paſſionate, Bold, Daring, Ambitious, 
Violent, Perfidious : And all theſe Qualities are carry'don by a 
Craftineſs which is the very Soul and CharaGer of her. *Tis by her 
Craftinels _ an panctes ori _— _— - 
revenging usband, puniſhing Brother, decewing 
King Tarbas. *'Tis by theſe very wiles ſhe would ſtop /Eneas's 

Journey, and being not able to compaſs that, deccives her very Siſter 
» \ | who was her only Confident. 

This CharaFer is vicious and odious. Y:rgil was oblig'd to it by 
the very nature of his Fable. But in the L1 it has given him, 
he has taken care according to Ariſtorle's Maxim, Cha- 
rafter all the ſoftneſs that ts proper to his Subject ; 
all the Beauties he found it capable of receiving. 
make uſe of the wickedneſs of her temper, but only to ſtay Eneas 

| at Carehbage: Shes inclin'd thereto by the violence of a Paiſion that 

| readers f prourrdey yoo __ I te Re OpE la- 

menting and pitying the Torments ſhe en- ; ; 

rainy the F Death ſhe condemn'd her bps frmmrpng «age 

: ſelf to. Elſewhere he makes her Excer- - 

ciſe her craftineſs only npon Noble, Lawful, and glorious Occaſi- 
ons.  * He gives ber Qualities truly Royal. , —_ 
She is Magnificent, Courteous, and has a 7 TO PEER 
great efteem for Virtue. All this 1s to be 
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* | obferrdin that obliging way whereby the ertcrtain'd the Trojans 
| before crer ſhe had (cen Encgs. 
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In the ſecond Part of the Poem there are a great maty more 
intereſted perſons than in the firſt. Larrms is a very good and pi- 
ous Prince, but old and without Sons. This gives the Qoeen an 6h 
cafion of diſobeying his orders, and Tirnus a defire of being his 
Son-in Law in ſpite of him, and of forcing the good old Man to pro- 
claim War againft Aneas, and of making uſe of his Subjects, his 
Arms, and his Authority. This default of Authority is natural and 
ordinary among Kings that have no Heirs. 
Amata pretends to have a kind of Right of diſpoſing of her 
| wn, 91 She is ſtrangely affected for her Kinſman Turns. She 
was ſo obſtinately bent upon having him for her Sorin Law, that 
ſhe had rather die than change her Reſolution. This obſtinacy of 
the Woman put her npon taking af manner of Shapes, keeps up her 
Anger and her Violence, and is the principat CharaRer the Poet 


gives her. | 
Rh as The CharaRer of Turnus is the fatne with 
Feng ao Rm Pare (hat of + Achilles as far as the alteration of 
, the Deſign, and the Difference of the Fable, 

would admit. 'Tis a young Man, furious, and pattionate for a 
Damſel that a Rival would rob him of. * His 

* Arma mers fremir, ar- mind js all upon Arms and War without 
ma rvoro rectilque rev” troubling his bead whether it be juſt, or whe- 

3 rt amor » & - 
ſcelerata inſania belli. SE ther the want of Juſtice, and the 

neid. 7. order of the Gods make it clminal andy 
ous. He ſuffers himfelf to be tranf with 


Anger, -the —_— RC all his Paffions. This is the firſt Idea 


our Poet gives and which he always keeps up very carefully. 
He is leſs of a Soldier, and more of a General ha” Achilles. o_ 
Ee 0 Hoje this General in Office ſometimes forgot him- _ 

Lars ee. ee ſelf to a& the part of a private Soldier. + Had 

ifler, pere” . ; : 
clauſtra maru, ſociolque it not been for this, he m1ght have put an 
immitrere porris : Uhimas end to the War the very ſecond Day, when 
ille dies 7 lute breaking into the Entrenchments of /Eneas, 
ons array cupidoe- Which be beſieg'd, his fury made him forget 
git in adverios. £x.9, tO keep the paſſage open for his own Men, s 
he might cafily have done. So far 1s1t true 
that Anger is his principal Charater. He was o full of the Idea 
of Achilles, and ſo far maſter of his Spirit, that he brags of bemg 
* Hicetiam invertum Pri berg h thy, we F- 2 drm 
Hen 8 ul'd him, Go ce! Priam chou b4 

_ —— with a ſecond Achilles here. The Port 
makes uſe of theſe artifices to ſhew the Re# 

ders what fort of humour Turnus was of "= 
- The Charateer of this Hero has likewiſe this injuſtice of Achilles, 
m that, from his own-particular Quarrel he raiſes a general War, 
readers his Anger pernicious to both Partics,- and more to his _ 


"1 
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than to that of the Enemy, and expoſes ſo many thouſand Innocents 
for his Intereſt, The blackneſs of this CharaRter is ſhaded, as 
the-vices of Achilles,by the Luſtre of a wonderful courage. 

This may ſuffice without ſpeaking of the other Perſonages, one 


may app to them whatever we have ſaid here concerning the Man» 
5 and the | 


Charatter. 


— — a —_— 
- 


CHAP 4 
What the Character 2s. 


| ey what has been ſaid we may infer, that in the Epick Poem 

the Charater is not opery any particular Vertue or Quality, 
but. a compolition-of ſeveral, which are mix'd together in a diffe- 
rent degree with the Ornaments and Beauty *tis capable of obſerving, 
the neceflity of the Fable; and the unity of the action. - 

All the Qualities that go toward the making'this compaſition can- 
not be all ot the ſame claſs, nor be equal among themſelves. Becauſe 
one carrying the Hero upon one Encounter, and another upon ano-, 
ther Encounter, . the Char ater will ſeem varied, and the Poem as 
well as the Hero will look like a Body animated with ſeveral Souls. 
"Tis requiſite then there ſhould be one commanding Quality to Rule 
the reſt, and be the Soul of them, and that this year throughouC. 
After the ſame manner as a Hero being painted in divers Fables cught 
to be diſcern'd inall, and to have the ſame Features in his Counte- 
_ pon and * EEE be never — 9a This 

ing Quality in Ach:les is his Anger, in V:ſſes the Are of 

Diſſmulation, aud /Eneas Meckoeſs Each thele'may. by 
way of Eminence be ſty!l'd the Charattey in theſe Heroes. - 

ut theſe CharaFers cannot be alone. 'Tis abſolutely "neceſſary 
that ſome other ſhould give them a luftre and embelliſh them, as tar 
3 they are capable; Either by hiding the defects that are therein by 
ſome noble and ſhining Qualities, as the Poet has done the Anger of 
Achilles, by ſhading it with an extraordinary Valour z or making. 
them entirely of the nature of a true and ſolid Vertye, as is to 
@bſerv'd in the two others. The D:ſſimulation of Uhſſes is a part of 
his prudence, and the Meekneſs of AEncas is wholly employ'd in 
ſubmitting the will of this Hero to the Gods. For the making up 
this Union ourPoets have joyn'd together ſuch ies 28 are A 
nature the moſt compatible. Valour with Anger, Prety with Gog, 
neſt, and Prodence with Duſſnularion.. Lift Union wasne- 
gellary for the Goodneſs of Vhy/ſes, tor 


on wight have degeperated hy CE WOIuAT: Þ4 
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Beſides, the Fable requir'd Prudence in Ulyſſes, and Piety in 
neds, as we before obſerv'd. In this the Poets were not left totheir 
choice. But Homer might have made Achilles not valiant. The 
Cowardice of this Hero woald have abated nothing of the juſtnefs of 
his Fable. So that 'tis the neceſſity he lay under of adorning his 
Character, and of not making Ach:/!-5 vicious, where there was no 
need for it, that oblig'd bim to give him the Title of Valiane. 

The Valour then as well as the Prudence, and the Picty in the ©- 
ther two Poems, which are the ſecondary Qualities we have been 
ſpeaking of make up the Goodneſs of each Hero, and communj#- 
cate this ſame Goodneſs to the whole Poem. But if on the one 
hand, this ſecondary Quality is at! ornament to the firſt , on the 
other it receives ſuch a determination from it, as makes its extent 
leſs, but withall more juſt ; aHero may be endu'd with a peace- 
ful, generous, and Roman Valour, which is ready to pardon injuries 
upon ſubmiſſion. Such is the Valour of Anexs. He may like- 
wiſe be endued with a Cholerick, Cruel, Brutiſh, and Inexorable 
Valour which never pardons, and had rather its Vengeance ſhould 
fall upon its Friends, than ſpare one fingle Enemy, and this is the 
Valour and Charatter of Achilles. 

* But ſhould we contider theſe two Qualities a-part, for to know 
which of them deſerves chiefly to be fiyld the Charater, we ſhall 
preſently exclude Valour, fince *tis neither eflential to the Fable, nor 
does Achilles make any ſhew of it, but keeps it without Action 
for above half the Poem : Nor laftly does the Poet fing it. But he 
fings the Anger, and this Anger is neceffary to the Fable, at leaſt it 
is predominant as much during the abſence of Achilles, as when 
he 1s reunited to the Grecrans and fights in Perſon. So Prudence is 
not the principal part of the Chara&er of Ulyſſes, fince the Poet 
does not ſing a prudent Man, but' a Man that changes himſelf inf6 
all ſorts of - forms. - We may likewiſe ſay, that the Meekneſs of #- 
neas is hischicf Quality, ' tho the word Pius which the Poet makes 
uſe of, fignifies equally Meekneſs and Piety. | 

To theſe two ities muſt a third be joyned to fupport them, 
and carry on the CharaFer with greater force. A Prince will be to 
no. purpoſe good and pious, or prudent and diflembling, if he 1s not 
Valiant and Brave : He will mect with many invincible Difficulties. 
Without Valour /£neas would have been routed by Trrnus, and 
Uifes would yo fainted under a bentbed args: _—_— 
1s neceſſary to produce great Deſigns, and.to put in Execution. 
But there 1s no need © dwell longer on this Subject. The conſe- 
gaerces thereof are very clear. of ag 
- We conclude then, that the CharaQer of the Hero in os 

[7 
. Thatof the ſecond 


Poem, is compounded of three ſorts: of Qualities. Thoſe 
are the Ornaments of it. Valour which ſupports both makes 8: 


firſt ſort are neceffary and effential tothe Fa 


it ; 
or any other \Noble Inclination, 

lefler CharaRers. I fee nothing that's Noble or Good in Ther- 
fites, Amar, or in that number of dull Souls the ONS, and 
without mentioning theſe laſt, or Drances in whom the 

not expreſs'd the leaſt Valour. The Women that are introduced in- 
to Poems, do manifeſtly exclude the neceflity of this Warlike 


. 
CHAP. XIL 
Of the Unity of the CharaQter in the Here, 

He exactneſs of our Poets preſents us with an Unity in the Cha- 
refer, which we cannot paſs by without a Reflection. It is 


obſerr'd in the Conduct of the Hero in particular, and in that of 
the whole Poem;and I fanſy one might apply to both the firlt Rule 


of Horace, which order that every thing be reduc'd to a Simplicity 
if the Charadter were 3s much the 


and Uniry. It ſeems indeed, as 


tupents as were to one Dots, Gar Tod here, that this 
z not ſufficient for the Unity of the Charafter, and that "tis more- 
ri in all ſorts of Encoun: 
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rafter, and afterwards making a great ſhew'of an Heroical 'Valous' 
In the Wars of the ſecond part, but without any '2ppearance either: 
, of a hardor aſoft Diſpoſition, would doubtleſs be tar from offends 

wg againſt what we have laid down about the Equality of the Man-: 
ners: But yet there would be no Simplicity or Unity in this'Chq- 
raFer. Sothat beſides the Qualities, that claim their particular 
place upon different occaſions, there ruſt be one appearing through- 
out which Commands over all the reſt. Without this we may affirm 
"tis no CharaRter. And this is what would be that Poet's Fate, that 
would give his Hero the P:ety of Afneas, and the Valour of Achil« 
les, without reflecting on the mild Temper of the one, or the hard 
Nature of the other. | 
 Orto ſpeak more properly, this Poet could by no means give his 
Hero the Qualities of the two other Hero's. There is a great deal 
of diflerence between a Face in General, and the Face of /Eneas in 
Part.cular, between a Fore-head, a Noſe, a Mouth, and an Eyein 
General, and the Fore head, Eyes, Noſe, and Mouth of Achilles; 
There is likewiſe a great deal of diference between YValour in Gene» 
ral, and the Valour of Achilles, and between Piety in General, and 
—_—_ of /Encas. This is evident from the Thoughts and the 

ractice of the Latir\Puer. Had he taken Achilles for a Model of 
Valpur, and had he thought that Homer had carry'd this Quality to 
the higheſt pitch, it could go, certainly he would have made his 
/Eneas a great deal more like the Greek Hero, than he has Trnus, 
Gnce he makes him a great deal more Valiant than Turnw, and he 
would never have fail'd giving this Idea to his Readers, and telling 
then, that Aneas is another Achilles. How comes it to paſs that 
he never does this? And on the contrary, gives this Quality to Tur» 
us ſeveral times : *T'is doubtleſs. becauſe he ſaw well enough, that 
"tis by the Charatter one Man reſembles another, and that Vaiouwrin 
General is not the Charatter of Achilles : That to be more Valant 
as /Encas, orlefs Valiant as Trrnw, 'tis not requir'd that one ſhould 
have more or leſs of the Charafter of this Grecian Hero : But 
that on* ſhall reſea;ble him the more, the mote one is endu'd with 
a Cholerick, Violent, and unjutt Valour, as Turnus was, 'and that 
on the contrary, one ſhall have a Charatter ' oppolite to that of 
Achilles tho” one be never fo Valiant,when one i» Reaſonab'e,' Mild, 
and Moderate. EF 
One may then make a Hero as Valiant as Achilles, as Pious 2s 
ZEnteas, and if one pleaſe, as Prudent as Vhſſcs. But *asa meer 
Chimara to imagine a Hero that has the Ya.our of Aches, the 
Piety of /Enzas, and the Prudence of Unſſis at one and the ſame 
time. This Vifon might happen to an Author who would fant the 
Charater of 2 Hc:o to whatever each part ofthe Action does natu» 
rally require, without regarding the Ellence of the Fable, and the 
Vnity of theCbaratter in ttie iamePerſon upon/gil ſorts of — 
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This Hero would be the mildeft, beft natur'd- Prince in the World, 
imaginable, contrary to Horace's Prohibition in the Caſe. . He 
would be extreamly tender as /Eneas, extreamly violent as Achiles, 
and would have the Indifference of Uſes that is uncapable of the 
two extreams; 'twould be in vain for the Poet to call this P 
by the ſame Name t t. The Heroof the Temple, and 
Cabinet, would not be the Hero of the Fielg. 

But can there be no Moderation nor Accoftnmodation made by 

on Ee 
1s capable of, retrenching itt 
whatever it has defective, and contrary to the two others ? To judge 
how far this practice is allowable, we need only. reflect on the effects 
it; would in ſeveral Poems, whoſe Authors were of the 
mind that the chief Chara&er of any. Hero, is that of an honeſt 
Man... They would be alike in all theſe pieces, we ſhould ſee them 
all Valiant io Battel, Prudent in Counſel, Pious in the Acts of Reli- 
gion, Courteous, Civil, Magnificent, and laſtly, endu'd. with. all 
the-prodigious Vertues, the beſt Poct could invent. All this would 
be nt from. the Action, and the Subject of the Poem. 
And upon ſeeing/each Hero ſeparated from the reft of the Work, 
we ſhould not ealily gueſs to. what Action, and to what Poem the 
Hero docs belong. Sg that we ſhou'd fee that none of theſe would 
have a Chgrader, fince the Ebarater is that which makes a Perſag 
diſcernable, and which di'tinguiſhes it from all others. _ | 

Nor would this falſe R:/emblance be anly;among the Hero's, bat 

hkewiſe anong- the other Perſonages, whicu one were willngta 
t-as honeſt Men. They would not differ from the Herg 
himſelf, but asiPlus and M 1nus. He would be a more Honeit, mort 
Valiant, and more Prudent Man, &c. 

Homer and Virgsl; furniſh us. with quite different Examples. 
Achilles, Ulyſſes, and AEneas have nothing in common, and dittcr 
as\much among themſelves as the three Yoems, and the three ACti- 
ons, of which they are the Hero's, They have cach of them a Cle 
ratter which admurably diftinguiſhes them from others, and whoſe 
Unity and S1mplicity 18 fo exact, and fo uniiorm, as to tmaxe th-m 
appear the ſame upon all occations. Homer has ſo prepar dhe Fa- 
hles, that 'twas eahe for him to preſerve this Vnzry In the | 
parts. Virgs/ has done the contrary. His hrit partis like the Acti- 
on of the Odyſſers, whole Charatter is Coolnels, Duſimalatng, anJ 
Prudence. . The warp is like -4 Wes full got ooed right you 
which naturally draw along with | Anges.and Cruelty, 
he has made Mildneſs. and the fofteſt Pailions predominant rk 
parts. /Eneasisas Meck and Pious when be Fills Lauſus in the heat 
of Battel, as be is. in the Sports and the, Pcaceable and Religious 
Combatz, whigh he Celebrated in Honour of bis Fatter Eg 
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He is as Modeft when his Vanquiſh'd Enemies fell at his Feet to In; 
plore his Pardon, as when being himſelf tofs'd about by a Storm, 
TE Tina ouney; he was forc'd to Implore the Fa. 
V 0. 


CHAP. XIll. 
The Unity of the Character in the Poem. 


IF the Unity of the CharaRer ſeems hard te be made in the Per- 
fon of Aneas, becauſe this Hero is in ſo many different Encoun- 
ters, which naturally require te CharaRers ; this difficulty is 
ſtil greater in the Series of the whole Poem, fince befide this variety 
of Actions, the Poet introduces Perſonages whoſe Humours are con- 
trary to that of the Hero. D:do is Violent and Patfionate, Turn, 
Amata, and Mezentius, who are the ſecondary Hero's, and whodo 
all that is done on their fide, are as oppoſite to /Eneas in their Che- 
rafters as in their Intereſts. And yet to maintain the Unity of rhe 
Charaer in the Poem, 'tis requiſite, that theſe oppoſite Cheraers 
ſhould centre in the CharaRer of the Hero, and fo ſubmit thereto, 
that It alone ſhould be predominant in both the Parties, as the Au- 
thor of the Iliad makes Anger to be the Commanding Paſſion a 
well in the City of Troy, as in the Grecian Camp. | [4 
All Poets havenot been fo circumſpect. We ſee Claudian's Ge 
nius 1s not rais'd to this Juſtneſs and Accurateneſs, nor has he made 
ſo exaCt proportions. The furious and terrible Charatter of Pluts 
and the Furies, and all the Horror of Hell it ſelf is preſently Meta 
 morphos'd into the Charaer and the Pleaſure of the Graces, the 
Goddeſſes, the gilt Palaces, and the Flowery Meads. All this Joy 
does again give way to the Sorrows, and Complaints of a Mother for 
the loſs of a Daaghter. This Author has no Idea of his whole 
Work. When he Compoſes one part of it, he never thinks on ay 
thing elſe. He has begun with the Infernal Deities, and 1m all 
degra , One can ſee nothing but the Puries they are capable of. 
rardbe ſpeaks 4A the Viſat OS tire _ and :thjow 
va make to young Proſerpine, this is w taken up wi 
and Pleafurs Eiftly. fs deſcribes the fear and forrow of Ceres, 
and then he thinks on noother Paſſion, and he ſuits himſelf fo well 
tocach thing he Treats on, independantly from thereſt of the Poem, 
that in his three Books he has as many differen t, peinatp, and reign 
ing Charatters as there are in the threefcore of our three 
Poems, There we ſee Anger,” Difſimulation, and Meeknels reigh- 
ing cach of them apart and fingly in the 1/14, in the Odſe5s, and 
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in the /£neid. And in the three Books of the Rape of Proſerpone, 
we meet with Terror, Joy, and Sadnefs. This is an inftance of an 
Error that corrupts the Unity of the Charater in the Poem... 

The Practice of our Poets is quite otherwiſe. alter not 
the Soul when they form different Members to the ſame Body. 
know that the Eye, which is the moſt delicate part, and the 
which is the laborious and hardy, have yet the ſame Spirit in 
the ſame Perſon. So that they mind leſs the particular incidents of 
their Action, and the Humonr of cach Perſonage, than they do 


the general CharaBter of the Fable. 
For this Virgil lays no conſtraint upon the CharaBter of 
the Hero whi t to be predominant throughout. He gives it 


a full and entire Liberty, and on the contrary, he moderates 

and a Print them to bold them in, either by fome Paffion 
or - the that bare are in to ſome 
Body elſe. /£neas is abſolute Maſter of his Actions, he has none that 
he is oblig'd to accommodate himſelf to upon what occafion ſoover. 
Nor is this peculiar to the Latin Poet ; he imitates therein the 
Greek Poet, whoſe Uhſſes is as independant a» near. Achilles 
has a General over bim, but'this General is only as the Chief among 
equal Princes. Achilles then is not his Sabject, 2nd take him from 
the Seige of Troy, he has no Orders to receive from: him. Beſides, 
no favour or good will from him, I —— 
and Unjuft, he has no Obedience to pay him, nor ures to take 
to pleaſe him, and he thinks he has ſufficient grounds to withdraw 
his Obedience from him. Nay, when he is reconcil'd to him, and 
enters again upon his Duty, yet he receives no Orders from him ; 
on the contrary, without conſulting with: this General, or any other 
of the Confi Princes, he on his own Head makes a Truce 
with bis Enemies in behalf of them all. *Tis therefore a great Ar- 
tifice in Homer, when he makes Achilles the moit Valiant of the 
Confederates, but withall Unjuſt, and without Intereit, and on the 
contrary, makes Ag amemnon the General, very much Intereſted 
for the Honour of his Brother Mene/aus and bis own. This 1s what 
reſpects the Hero. 

- om other — _ has made = Unity of the 
Charatter calie, by giving Violence and Anger to part 
of the Commanders on both fides.' The _— — put 
to it, becauſe he has made the Enemies of his Hero to have bu- 
mours that are contrary to that of his Hero,but withal,be has annex- 
eto them ſuch Paſfions and Dependances that are no fmail advan- 

Twrxus has in truth no dependance on King Latinas, either as his 
Subject or his Ally. This old Prince 1s neither bis King, nor his 
General. ' He upon him after another way, as the Courtier 
of Lavinia bis Daughter and fole Hewels. For under ——_— 
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diſoblige a Prince, that owes hum nothing, and from 


tion he dares not di 
whom he would obtain fo much. He is therefore oblig'd in many 
reſpects to ſubmit to him, and to take ſuch meaſures as take off 
much of his fierceneſs and paſſion. 


f his Beſides this, he ſees the Victo- 
rics of his Rival, to whom he is oblig'd to _ the Glory of 
Arms in the judgment of Latinus and Amate her ſelf ; he ſees. the 
ul ſucceſs of all bus defigns, the death of thoſe he put moſt confidence 
in, Mezentins, Camilla, &c. he ſees the Latins decreaſe, and 
hears the Reproaches they caſt upon hun. All this muſt needs cauſe 
tirange Impreilions on the mind of this Laezn Achulles ; and hin- 
der him from carrying on his CharaFer ſo far as the Grecian did his. 
Mezentius has a leſs part in the Poem than Tiurnus. But he is 
too.conliderable toadmit of his furious and cruel CharaRer in all 
Ksforce. The Poet makes this prophane perſon much in love with 
his Son, as he was a deſpiſer of the Gods. He fo luckily makes uſe. 
of this natural Paflion, that it renders his tenderneſs conſpicuous, 
and makes the Character of /Zneas Conqueror over the fury of this 
| Barbarian, His delign in renewing the Bat- 
* Nec tecum meus hac tel was only to rejoin his Son. * The vio- 
pepigir-mihi fao:dera Lau- Jence of his Paternal Love forces him to bes 
= Hom BIOS: aqua (oech /Eneas to favour him ſo far, as to let 
chops bumo pariare Him be buried in the ſame Grave with his Soa, 
gz . Scio acerba_meo- and he dies full of the tender and ſad Idea he 


Circunftare ode - 5 
me. ; Gircuntine had of his dear Lauſus 
Et me confortem nati comede ſepulcro. £2. 10. 


This ſame Artifice does likewife change the violences of Didointo 

2 more moderate Chara&er by theſe two ways. The firſt is, the 
| inability wherein the Queen is plac'd, 

* Non porui abreptum * JPhat , Can't I, ſays ſhe, rear bis Body m 
divellere corpus & undis o;ece, ind ſcatter bis mangled Limbs inthe 
Sporg06? Won Gent tire Sea? O! that I could but cut rhe Throatt 
_ patriiſque epu- - of hrs Comrades,butcker h1s dear Aſcanius, 
landum apponere mentis.. and ſerve him up in aBanquet to bisFather, 
En. 4- &c. Theſe are the wildeſt exceſſes of a 
moſt violent and terrible fury. But ſhe 1s 

in ſuch circumſtanoes, that the Reader is not afraid any ill effects' 
will follow. He is.not concern'd for /Eneas, and Aſcanius, lince 
they are no longer within her reach, and he only pitics this poor 
Princeſs, from whole Mouth her misfortunes 

* Improbe amor,quid non had forc'd this Language. * The other Me- 
more 2s, thod, w the Lore of thi ſme Queen which 
5 > in themidtof pe tames Her, 
Chin, & fopplck + = and forces hcr to melt into tears, and to a-. 
mos ſubmirrere amori- bandon her ſelf to the tenderneſs of her. 
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Another Method 7irgil makes uſe 'of, isto interrupt the fi 
Np and yender Bot =Y $i ons Ag + of ie Hee 

il predominant. Thus the. affault made ftpon the Camp of Aneas, 
and the fury of Turns, is moderated by the Epiſode of Remulns 
which is diverting: by. that of the Ships chang d into Nympts 
which is admirable, and by that of Niſus' and Euryalus 
ſoft and moving--- We may reduce all that has been ſaid of the 
Unity of the Charatter to theſe few Heads. ; 

The firſt and the Foundation of all the reſt, is to give the Hero 
a preciſe and ſenſible Character, which may appear in all forts of 
' Secondly, This Hero muſt be independent, and left at full liber- 
ty ry On Humour in all the force and extent 
I 1s capable of. 

Thirdly, The Poet may beſtow this very CharaFer on the other 
Perſonages that are mot apparent and active, whether they be on 
the Hero's fide, or on the contrary Party, or” whether they be Di- 
vine Perſons. This is the praCtice of Homer in his 154d. | 

Fourthly, When there i given to: theſe other 7 ſome 
Charafter or other that is oppolite to that of the it 
mutt not be 'd on in all its force;And as this Moderation cannot 
proceed naturally from Perſons thernſelves,” it is produc'd either 
by ſome Pailion, or by ſome Dependance, as we have ſcen in Dzds, 
Mexzentius and Turns, : ; > ty”: 
| Fifth way, .is to interrupt the particular Actions which of 
themſelves require an oppoſite Charatter by ſuch Epiſodes as are 
ſaitable to the general CharaFer. Thus the Death of. Lauſus 
cauſes pity and tenderneſs to bear (way amidit the Furies of War, 
and his the ſame Effetts which the Epiſode of Niſus and Euryalus has, 
To theſe five ways we might likewiſe join the Thoughts, m_ 


and Expreſſions of which we ſhall ſpeak in the lalt Book 
Treatiſe. 


. td 
— 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Fuſtneſs of the CharaQter. 


His is a Point of the greateſt diſculty as well as Importance, as 
well to thoſe that Compoſe, as to thoſe that Read and Criticiz*, 
It d not only on the Art, but likewiſe on. the Goodneſs ,and 


Jaitneſs of the Genius, and 02.4 profound iavght into all Moray, 


being neither Vertues, nor Vices, may be indifferently 
ther one or theother of them, and be met with in as 
The firſt thing Study, is the of 

| we areto , bs the Nature of each CharaRer 
and Hab:e wherein it preciſely confifts. What Good or Evil it s 
capable of, and how far it may riſe or fall without degenerating 
from its Nature, Ong CE CI EIN ME 
bit that may perhaps bear ſome relation thereto. Wherein for Ex- 
ample confifts a ſolid Piety without Preciſeneſs, Grimace, and Li- 
bertiniſm ; and without a certain turbulency of Spirit, that is dange- 


— = dar fun ihr {om pany ok 
ty,without being : w a Man ſhould manage his cx- 
pences, without bet > Dl Liberal or too Sparing. 

To this we likewiſe refer the Knowledge we ought to have of the 
Habits or Qualities in , ſuch a fay are abſtrated and 


ſeparated from the particular Subjects, as alſo of the Qualities, that 
are particulariz'd by the Subjects wherein they are, tor we ſhould 
rightly diſtinguiſh Valour in general from the Valour of Achilles; 
and not confound that with the Valour of /Eneas. 

What we fay here, is not with a defign to exclude out of a 
Poem, whatever Morality condemns. A Poet ſhould never (et 
bad Examples, but there's a great deal of difference between a bad 
Example, and the Example of a bad Action or a bad Perlor. The 
Lanmidhee never intended to propoſe bad Examples to their 
Children, when, to deter them from Drunkenneſs, they expos'd to 
their view, Slaves that they had made downright drank. It s 
therefore lawful for the Poet to make uſe of Achiles's and Mexen- 
tius's, as well as Ulſſes's and /Encas's. He may repreſent Prodi- 
gality and Avarice, as well as Liberality and the wiſe Oeconomy of 
a good Husband, and an honeſt Trades-Man; But whatever he de- 
figns, whether for Vertue, Vice, or any indifferent Quality, he 
muſt at leaſt be ſenfible of what he does, not only becauſe *twould 
be a diſgrace for him to be Ignorant in the caſe, but becauſe this 
Knowledge puts him upon acting witb a great deal more exactneſs. 

'Tis fo mportant, that without theſe notices, he is in danger t69 
often of ſetting very bad Examples, and of offending again(t that 
which i effential to every Art; which is to be profitable, and ut par- 
ticular againit the nature of the Fable ad the Epopea, a on 
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Weapons by which he ſuffers himſelf to be Conguer'd. 
at the Poet does not ſet any bad Example, —_E 


urpriz 
an Impious Perſon, ſeeing his Affairs ſucceed fo ill, ſhould contemn 
Gods, acknowledge no other but his own Arm and Javelin, -pre- 
fer his Son Lauſs to all the Gods, which others ador'd, and. make 
anIdol of him who is both the Object of his Vows, and the Tro- 
phee he would adorn with the Spoils of the Vanquiſh'd ZAEneas. No 
body would live according to theſe Maxims, but ſuch as would be 
deli tous, Barbarons, and an Qdiurn to the reit of Man- 
kind, /to cure this ſtrange Diſtewper of the Mind, the Poct prolents 
— Wea pat 6 Op AR whom the Death of Lax- 
Jiſheartens and oppreſſes with very ſenkible pains, raifing in bim 2 
ſenſe of all the Miferzes to which he was. r EY Oy Hs 
ao Rotords hat of ing rahy; ». would net let hias [ce 
til 
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great ſhew and noiſe, ſuch as Valowr in War. 'i That of ' Acbifts 
ts Vicious,and yet it fo dazled the Eyes of Young Alexander,-that: 
that to partake of that falſe Glory which he'3dmires ini this Hero, 
be has committed in 60ld Blood a more unworthy” Brutality, than 
that to which the Anger arid Revenge of Achilei carry'd him, when: 
; he drags the Body of 'He#vr round: Troy; 
*'Q, Curtis ' HeGor 'was dead; and'* 'Mlexander drags 
|  thelive Governor of a Townhe had won. +, 
*-Anid ttkewiſe. without minding what is Good and” Vicious in'Va-' 
tour, one may be deceiv'd in not rightly diltinguiſhing whatis folid' 
it, from what is only glazing. The Age in which we'begin ito! 
jadge of theſe Characters, commonly caſts us- into this ;Error; and: 
mto that we mention'dbefore :''Youth always faſtens npon the very 
firſt appearances, and never penetrates as far as to the: folidity of i' 
thing, and when we are ohice prepoſeſs'd, 'tis a bundredto ones that” 
we ever get perfectly free from our Prejudices: One mbſtbevery 
fortunate, or have a Clear Intellect atid' exat: Judgment,” andrhore 
than that, a curioſity and /defire ts be acquainted- with that. which 
perhaps one does not jadge importarit enoughy'to deſerve a/longand 
{tious Study. Very often likewiſe the Cattba©we-of the Counttey, 
and Education, theſe bad effeRts upon the Mind, and eriter- 
tain them in this Ignorance, and in ſuch Judgments as are very dif- 
;us to Vertue. If we ſee Dnels fought! upon every {li 
Offence, we ſhall imagine that a Man has no Valour, if he putsup 
an Aﬀeront without fighting, and he will meet with too many of hs 
Friends who will prompt him to this ſort of Revenge as Criminal 
as it is. Thisis what a Perſon would never do, who, according to 
the Precepts of * Horace, had learnt'the 
* Quididicit patriz quid Duty of a faithful Friend and a good Sub- 
debear & quid amiciss jet; And a Poet would never put this 
Maxim into the Practice, or Mouth of a 
Perſonage, he has a Mind to repreſent asa Man of Honour. «. - .-./ 
But toreturn to what we were ſaying about the diſtinction that 
ought to be made befween the Luſtre and the Solidity of Valourz 
we will make this one Remark, that ſeems tome very important: 
"tis this, That theſe two things are oft times oppoſite in the Efſence 
of the Chara#er. Violent and Tranſporting Charters give a great 
deal more Luftre to the Actions they animate, and to the Perſons 
that have them ; and on the contrary, the moſt Mild and Moderate, 
ace often without any Luſtre and Glory, yet theſe laft are a great 
deal more proper to Vertue. > >. BHP 
- Perhaps 1 infiſt too much on this Subject, but 'tis-of. ſome mo- 
ment both in General, and in the Inſtance I propos'd juſt now of a 
'Warlike Valour, ſince this Quality is moſt uſual in atl Epopear, and 
moſt c:pable of dazling both the Poets and the R - 1 witt 
thictcfore explain this Inftance dads; "> 
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How many are there, that put a higher value on the Warlike Ver- 
tues of Achilles, and I will add even on thoſe of Turnus, than on 
thoſe of Eneas ? Yet Achilles is but a Souldier, and AEneas a Com- 
mander. How then comes it to paſs that they judge thus ? Unleb 'tis 

take the Noiſe, the Show, the Tranſports of a fu- 

4+ =o} lenhinas compare h 
er manner we Turnus with /Eneas, the 
o A pi OCs to his _— But whoever 

down here, and wi the conſequences and the ordi 

attendance of a Quality for the Quality it ſelf, he will fall into the 
as Numanus, who in reproach to the Trojans,fays, 
not the Name of Souldiers, and that they had no more 
courage than Women, becauſe their way of dreſs is gandy and de- 
licate.. Thisis doubtleſs for want of being well acquainted with the 
Vertues of War, and what the exact CharaRer of a Valiant Man is. 

omight ak tht Tal the goodecl that Þ/D it3 andthe grainy 
one mig is ih itz and thi | 
in /Eneas gives place to ſeveral others and principally to bs Fees 
Therefore Piecy is the thing that ſhould be conſpicuous in /Eneas, 
his Valour ſhould appear much leſs, and on the other Hand Valour 
ſhould be very illuſtrious and very ſhining in the perſon of Turnus : 
So that he ſhould be as much in love with War, as Zneas is in 
love with, and defirous of Peace. Whatever Turnus does inthe 
rn Apghar Pas nr rote: Bn 

ure, with Diſcourſes that are thcent, very P 

and - /Eneas commonly acts without Noiſe nd Aﬀectation : 
he ſpeaks little, and if he falls into a Pailion, 'tis not ſo much to 
fight, as becauſe he is forc'd to fight and defend himſelf; 'tis not fo 
mueh to Conquer, as to put an end to the War. 

But if theLuttre and the dazling ſhow make the Valour of Turrus 
more conſpicuous than that of Axzas, yet the Actions ſhew that in 
truth and freality, the Valour of £neas is infinitely Superiourto 
ha. Os befor. nip ot Nas this _— 

without this outward appearance, which a Bragadocio 
a raſh young Man may have as well as the trueſt Bravo. | 

Turnus, during the abſence of Areas, aflaults his _ being 
defign'd, prepar'd and arm'd with Malice, and in three or four days 
he not force it. He breaks in by a paſlage bis Bravery had 

for him, he yd goes agg rg out a5, wh = ma 
an Engagement of two is Routed anquiſh' 
ZEnea: with a t Slaughter. nes: on the other Hand in 
fight of Turnus, and in view of an Army of Enemies, affaults an 
anne Town well Bn, woo brpal yon and in a few hours be- 
comes Maſter of its owers. , k ; 
He is not fore'd thence by{his Enemies, * but ,2 Pits focw aol 
muros, & ſfummas delczis arces. dim. 12, 
P 
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he comes down to make an end of the War by the Death of Tihias, 
whom he forces to a Battel. oy OP 

Pallas is conquer'd and kill'd by Turns, and Lauſus by Aineas. 
Theſe young Princes were equal in Valour, but there is a great deal 


of difference between the Bravery of their zerors. 
ſeeks this Battle; * he makes bis Boafts 'and 
© Solus ego in Pallant® Braps of it, and infults over this Ene- 
feror, ſoli mihi Patlas De- who never fought a Battle be 
berur; cuperem ipſe pa- Ys , ; a $ 
rens ſpeRator adefler- He wiſhes Evander were preſent, - would 
Eneid. 10- butcher the Son before his Father's Face, 
©hes bation þ Bi = Mas: of oy — 
SO a as 18 1ar engaging W LE 
= a nigra ter this Manner, who expoſes himſelf for kit 
tna. Nec minus ille Ex- Father's fake. He on the contrary we 
altar demens. Szv= jam4 faye his Life, he drives him off, threatens 
5 wer 40," Wha him, and becomes terrible and furions on 
becauſe he was forc'd to kill him. Thiy't 
an Anger worthy of Aneas, and the exa&t Character of an Hery 
more valiant than Turnus, but withal more pious than valiant. The 
extream danger wherein he was, being aſſaulted not only by Lauſat, 
but by a great many others at the ſame time, does not yet hinder 
him from taking notice of that AﬀeCtion which this Enemy (who 
defign'd his Death) had for his Father. Certainly it muſt needs argiy 
greater Valour and Bravery to ſpare an Enemy at ſuch a tine hy 
Turnus ever made appear in any of his Actions. oY 
' © Eneas and Turnus do the ſame Action of Generofity in 
the Bodies of theſe two Princes. But Turnus with his aſual Noiſe'a 
Show inſults over Pallas and Evander, and ſeems as if he: ſent 
back the Body. of the Son to his 'Unfortunate Father, .only.'t6 
| increaſe his ſorrow. '* TI ſend him back his 
* Qualem meruit Pallanta Pallas (fays he) juſt ſuch 4 one_as he de- 


remitios ſerves to ſee him. This is a very 5 han 
generoſity, and very becoming an Achilles. 
That of A*nzas is all vertuous all fincere. Turnus inſults 0 & 
Pallas, ſets his foot upon him, ſtrips him of part of his Armotr, 
. and decks himfelf with it : * Anza laments 
* Ingemuir miſerans dex- the Death of Lanſus, makes his Elegy, 
eramque ecrendit, & eee, lifts him from the' gronnd himſelf 3 takes 
imago. Quid ribi nancy, 0117? between. his Arms, and reprimands the 
'miſcrande puer, &e. Tyrrhens for being fo backward in carryltif 
| . off their Prince.” © Wl 
Yon may fee then how in the diſtribtition of the Vatons, 714g! 
gives /Eneas and Tarntus, be allows the laſt. all that this = Y 
Has of Beauty and fplendor in appearance:; and how fin giv H- 
Eneas that which was without all diſptife greater and more 
he is fatisfied with "the ſolid part of it, and makes what is glaring 
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ad Jazling in it to give place to the ſweet temper and the Piety of - 

his Hero. Becauſe a page up the goodneſs of /Enear's 

_—_—_—_— up all that Turmus has of good- in his 
af X 

ero 


er. - X ; 
\ whatever we diſcommend. here in the Shoei, of this 
alt, , Yet *tis qaly an Evil in Morality, why not make . 
c the ſs good in Para See. Tele Reflctiom are 

&d to baniſh it out of Poems, but ſo to diſtinguiſh Vertue fro: 
ics, that a Poct may know what he docs, when he gives his Per-: 
ſoriage the one or the other ; and that a Reader may judge of it. 
without being miſtaken. That be confound not what a Quality 
(ſuch as Valour for Inftance) has of glaring, with what it has of 
fidity: That he faffer not himfelf to be dazied with the for- 
malities of Turnus, as if /AEneas were not in trath a great deal more: 
vallatit than he * And that he imagine not that any Man of Honour 
18 capable. of the generoſity, and the War-like Vertues which Virg :/ 

Ws upon Tyrnus, and Homer upon his Achilles. 

"Nor is it at all neceffary to carry the Cheratter of an exact and 
Vertuous Hero, as far as Virgil has done that of /Enees. The en- 
deiyonrs he uſes to avoid killing Lexus, the ſorrow he ſhews for it, 
the praiſes he beftows upon him, and: the reſt that we have taken 
notiee of, exceeds the: CharaBer of a ſimple generoſity, and is 
the Fifcct of that Piery, which is nant in /Eneas,. and in 
the. whole Poem. Pw bs ſo .contriv'd that theſe things, 
thus carried on, would not only, not be a on in a Man of 
Hour of another Poem,” but wa ; wa we pee of the __ 
rater, So great a difference 18 t ween Generoſity in general, 
the Generoſity of Aneas, and the Generofity of every other Par- 


: 


ticular Perſon. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of 'falſe Characters. 


[ Gall thofe true ChargBers which we truly and really fee in Men, 
"or which may. be. in .them without any difficulty. No one 


ay; regular! ' ufe of them. And when they do, thele are 
may; regularly make u -p _ 


P 
4 


be. | 
affirm that a ChareBer is falſe, when an Au- 
ſce nothing like it in the order of Na- 


= » I 
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The 


defire of amplifying, and making every thing that 
pavilions, call young Poets into this Error, a: 
others who are not indued with a juſtneſs of Mind.,and are not rightly 
informed. The Enthufiaftick Genius of Statins . 
ſome inſtances of this bad conduct. 
He would beſtow the CharaRer of Achilles upon Tydens 
inſpire him with his Pafſions, and his A 
Fo Oges Valour. * But 1 
N ilum i I 
- w_ _ —_— _ mo upon 
ce & vivo ſeclerume. p12 that guſh'd from 
fanguine fauces. Nec co- þ p P 
mires auferre valent. Star, YOuring his very Brains ? 
him with his face 
this Blood and Brains, fo that his friends 
Rage from his Heart, nor this Head from 
Teeth. He did not think he ſhould make 
be let him looſe to five or fix Men only. 
him kill fifty of them. This exceſs is ſo 
lous, ſince we know that it coſt the Poet nothing. 
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neither Art nor Invention in this, but an ill governed fancy 
perfect Ignorance of the juſtneſs of his Charger. 
This Poet has done the fame in the CharaRer he has gi 
Capaneus, he makes him Valiant and Impious. 
tad a mind to imitate Mexent:us, as he bas imitated 


the violences of this P to change i Tender- 
neſs, a3 Virgil has done that of Mezentius, for the reaſons above 
mentioned : But what need had he to make him inſult o'cr the Gods 
more hike a Mad-Man than an Atheift ? 


-Book IV. © of the Epick Poem. 
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egy. 
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| In truth 
nor Ma- 
chines. His hands and Feet are 

enough to deſtroy A 

er he 


* What, 
— the _F _ | 
; me ? are t Bacchus * Sratis ? ubi infande 
O thou Hercules? The Daſtardly off- rage glue "Ar 
ſpring of this infamous City > But I am fides? Piger inſtigate 
emed, continues he, ro defie the leſſer 72% Tu potius venias, 
ties: Jupiter do thou come, for who elſe >, Digaior) en cineres 
is more worthy to cope with me * See the Semcleaque buſts renen- 
the Tomb, ſee the Aſhes of thy dear Semele. *r- Nunc age nunc toris 
Goa, —— and forget _ = TS 200%; Job 
ing any thi that may aſſiſt thee. + tulguraque arccicis 
F - Firm. weliny is in Arms Ly this tics micyere procellis: His, 
fimple Man, and feems to be all on fire. his 
Capaneus ſees all this without being mov'd, 
was fo far frem abating any thing of his 
fierceneſs, his threats, and the hopes he had 
of taking the City, ſpite of all the Gods,which declar'd War againſt 
him, that he was for ſnatching the Weapons trom Heaven it ſelf, 
and cafting its Fires to hurn the City. If 'Srgrzus bad net imagin'd 
theſe Extravagancies, one could never have believed they ſhould cn- 
ter into the Mind of any Author. 
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Mp Gods of MOEN not take theſe 

”1 it ditis ſaperiim Tor extravagancies. are really | 

A ona je 7 age 75 Figs 


more than all Mankind together, 
betake themſelves to Zupiter. Apollo groans, Bacchus 


himſelf. Hercules much affrighted, with a Bow m his Hand, knows 
not on what to reſolve. Venus is all in tears. To ona, the 


calamity is Univerſal, and to the diſgrace of Fupiter, (before 
they ſeem to prefer Capaneus) the admiration they conceived 
for this great Hero had ſtruck them dumb, and ——— fear 
this Sovereign of the Gods had not a ſhaft ſufficient to 
this fingle Man. The Poet himſelf gives us to underſtand, that 
their fear was not altogether groundleſs. For after Jupiter 
ſhot his Thander againft him, with all his force, and had ſhatter) 
to Duſt the Armour Capancus wore, this Bravo had ſtill power 
left him, to ſtand upon his Feet ſo long, that Zupiter thought he 
muſt ſhoot another Bolt at him. | 

One would fanfie the fear is now over :, But fo great a Poct 1 
not contented with fo little. Cafaneus during his life made only 
the Thebans tremble and fly ; and now at his Death, when he was 
deſtroyed by Thunder, he fills his own Men .with conſternatian,; * 
and puts both Parties to flight, becauſe they knew not on which 
ſide he would fall, nor whoſe Troops he would cruſh into pieces 
thereby. 

This is an Inſtance of theſe falſe Chara&ers, wherein Men fall 
for want of Judgment and Knowledge. An Author by theſe great 
Amplifications thinks he ſhall be a great Poet. But he even degrades 
himſelf from the very name of Poet ; fince theſe Fictions being of: . 
ſuch things as cannot be in Nature are no Imitations. And yet all 
Pockhe is eſſentially an Imitation. 
| . ' The Remedy for this 1s to believe * Ho. 
* Scrivenci_revte Pere 74ce herein, and to be perfectly inſtructed, 
oo te in Morality. *Tis to know that all things 
certi derique fines, Quos have. their Limitations : *Tis to know theſe: 
ultrd citraque nequir con- Limitations, and to keep within them 2 
fiftere rectum. Tis laſtly to be convinc'd, that thoſe that 
tranſgreſs theſe bounds, as in the Examples we have been propoſing, 
1n propriety of ſpeech make neither CharaFers nor Perſonages but, 
meer Chimeras, which were never any where but in the Imaginary. 
Species of theſe Authors Brains. 


The End of the Fourth Book. 
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BOOK V. 
Concerning the Machines. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the ſeveral ſorts of Deities. 


N the former Book concerning the Manner s,we diſcourfed con- 
cerning the Terreſtria/, and Mortal Perſons, and in this, under 
the name of Machines, we ſhall treat concerning the Devine 
and Immortal : So that this will be nothing-ci(e 

but-a Conſequence of what has been ſaid about the Manners and 
the Perſons ; ſince the Gods as well as Men are Actors in the Epopea. 
We ſhew'd the Neceflity of this in our furkt- 

*. Book, where we likewiſe took notice *; Chap. 2. + 

that all theſe Divine: Perſonages- aro: Alles | 1 - | 


gorical. zi 3a F 
We obſerved that there are three ſorts of them, Som? are Theo- 
logical, and were invented: to explain; the Nature of Gd : Others 
are . Phyſical, and they repreſent Natura} things: The laſt are 
Moral, and they are the | 7 AS of Vertu;s and Vices- 
4 Fhs(t 
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Theſe three ſorts of Divinzties or Allegories, are ſometimes to be 
met with in one and the ſame perſon. Now for Inſtances of each, 
and firſt we will begin with the Theologicah $I 

In the Convention of the Gods, by — tenth 
Book, io os Funo, Venus, and (we might add) Fate, are Per- 
ſonages of the firſt ſort ; that is, ſuch as repreſent the Divine Ne- 


\ cure divided into four Perſons, as into fo 
* Hominum Divimque many Attributes. * Fupiter is the Power 
Xrerna poteſtas. of God, Fate 1s his abſolute 1, to which 


; . hisvery Power ſubmits; becauſe God never 
Ba Pc invenients aQts contrary to his ll. Fate there- 
idem. fore determines Fupiter, who of himſelf is 
indifferent, and might as well at in behalf 
of Turnus, as in favour of /Eneas and his party. Venus is the 
Divine Mercy, and that Love which God bears towards Vertuous 
Men ; by which he is induced, never to forget them in the miſeries 
they endure upon Earth, but to help them out of 'etn, and 
to Reward them. - Laſtly, Funo is his Juſtice: This puniſhes even 
the leaſt offences ; ſpares not even the very beſt of Men, who not 
being wholly Innocent, are puniſhed ſeverely for their defaults in 
this Life, where the Juſtice and the Temporal Wrath of God is often 
declar'd againſt them, and fo perſecutes them, that there might be 
nothing left in them but what was Vertuous, Meritorious, and mat- 
ter of Reward. This Reward is reſerved for them in Heaven, 
where this Vindictive Juſtice has nothing to do, and from whence 
it cannot exclude them, as * Fupter tells 


® Indigerem Fneam (cis . WES 
io, & ene fareris Deleri 9 429 When be mention'd Eres. 


clo. 


The Poet ſuits himſelf to our groſs way of conceiving Divine 
things; and to the Infirmity of our Minds, which makes us look 
Upon theſe Qualities in God as oppolite to 
* Nulla eft regio © gg one another. * Mercy upbraids Fuſtice 
quam det rua Conjux Dy Of its ſeverity, that it is never ſatisfied let 
EC Good Men ſuffer never ſo mach. and that it 
never allows them any Repoſe here on Earth : whilſt Ju/t«ce on the 
other hand, accuſes Goodneſs and Mercy of its being the Cauſe of all 
the Sins that are Committed, becauſe it ſhelters Criminals, and puts 
them in hopes of going off unpuniſhed. 

The Deities of the fort, that are purely. Phyſical, are 
employ'd in the firſt Book in raifing the ſtorm againſt nes. 
/Eslus is the Power of Nature, which gathers together about Hills 
2nd in their Caverns, the Vapours and Exhalations, whence Winds 
are form'd: And having digeſted theſe Matters to a certain degree 
of Heat and Drynefs, puts them upon thoſe Motions and Agitations 
which we call the wmas. *Tis thus that /£olus is their mo 
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CHAP. Il. 


Of the Manners of the Gods. 
Ho R and the Ancient Poets have beſtowed upon their 


1 Gods the Manners, the Paſſions, and the Yices of Men 3 
and ſome are bold to add, that they have given them ſuch Manners 
as turn them into meer Swine, But if we would interpret what they 
have ſaid about them, —_—— Divifioa I have propoſed, and 
by the Allegories that arc ily to beunderſtood of them, we 
ſhall ſee that theſe Reproaches have often more of ſhew than 
folidity in them. 


Tis true, the Learned men of Antiquity have went upon wrong 
SANE a thing of the bigheſt importance, when their Writi 

e been ſuch, that ordinary Capacities or Men of a ſhallow Rea 
that is almoſt all Men, have not been able to break the Shell, 
look through the Veil, with which they have covered the Truth g 
and they have been miſerably abuſed in taking the ſhadow for 
ſubſtance, and deformed ws dangerous Figures far neceſſary and 
folid Truths. Whether it proceeded from Pride, Roy, Error, or 
a bad Conduct, "tis doubtleſs a great Fault, and ſuch as we can 
by no means excuſe. But in our deſign, we: may omit, and paſs 
over ſuch Interpretations asa Poet is not obliged to give in his Verſes, 
and we may only conſider the Poems, as Works and Inſtructions 
that ſhould be all Allegorical, 

In this ſenſe, *tis much eaſier to defend than accuſe Homer ; and 
more juſt to praiſe, than blame him.. One, can find no fault with 
him for baving made mention of many Gods, nor for his beſtowing 
Pafſions on them, as we hinted in ſpeaking of Funo and Venus. 
He. might likewiſe bring them in fighting. againſt Men. For have 
we not examples of theſe Expreſſions and Figures in Sacred Writ, 
and the true Religion? Ang if *tis ſometimes allowable to ſpeak 
thus of the Gods 1n Theology, there is a great deal more Reaſon for 
doing ſo in the Fictions of Natural and Moral Philoſophy. -  --- 
_ When in theſe two. ſorts of Learning we deſcribe the Nature of 
things ; 'tis as eafie to deſcribe their Defects, as the contrary... It 
would. argue a Man's being a Novice in Poetry, and that be under» 
ſtagg but. little of the. way of Expreflion. 1s this ſort of Writing, 
did he imagine, when be- ſees. the Name of a God. or Goddels, that 
he nut needs mect with- nothing, but, what 3s fine, good, and 
commendable in theſc Perſonages. - As if Firgs/ could not have: ſaid 
of Fame, that ſhe is a very foulmouth'd Goddeſs ; nor of Sleep, 
that this God was ill-natur'd, when he deceiv'd.good Palinurus, _ 


Book V. . of the Epick Poem, - 2I9 
tumbled him over-board- 'Tis no more a Soleciſm to f «in 
Verſe, than 'tis to ſay in Proſe, that Feme publi punto 
things ; and that Palinurus was a and 


. 
- 


Tis true we meet with more 
wat { vl gy Sa Mgr: im the Odyſſers.. . But 

Moral Allegories, which may in fort 
Figures, to ſay no worſe of them ; and hefides, that 
ſomething very like it, written in the Runge on Shale Ange 
times by Authors, which we cannot condemn, I add further, that 

there were no Allegory, yet Homer is not leſs excufable. 

And to make this out, *tis to be conſider'd, that 'tis neither the Poet, 


nor his Hero, nor any other perſon of ity that" 
cital : but the Pheacens, a Soft, Eats People 
their Feſtival. Now 'tis always allowable in a Poem, 


nothing but Sing, Dance 
« That theſe ſoft and lazy Exerciſes | 
« ſures; and that the perſons, who live thus are uſually pleaſed to 
«< hear theſe ſhameful Tales, and to make the Gods themſelves 
** partners in their Goatiſhneſs. Horace learned this Maxim by 
theſe Words of Homer, as well as by the diſorders of his times ; 
when he ſays, That 4 Girl that learns to Dance betimes, learns 
betimes aye to play the Whore. So likewiſe, we may ſuppoſe 
that Horace ſays of this Place of the Qdyſſeis, as much as of any 
other, that this Poem is an excellent piece of Philoſophy, whereby 
we may learn to be Men of Vertye and Probity, to avoid all 
that is baſe and vicious. From whence we may conclude, that the 
Recital of Homer we are ſpeaking of, is nat ſo much 2 pernicious 
Example of Adultery and Impiety, as 'tis a very; uſeful Leffon, 
which he gives to thoſe that would live well; namely, That «sf 
they would not be guilty of theſe Crimes, they muſt fly the Arts 
and Methods that lead thither. | 
But in ſhort, a Poet had aced be very. cautious of medling with 
ſuch dangerous Incidents - as theſe are, 3f he would not do more 
hurt than good by his Poems. He ſhould ſtudy the Wants, the 
Latereſt, the Humour of his Auditors, and the Eflects which ſuch 
Subjedts may bave npon their Minds. And to ſpeak truth, we lire 
no longer in an Age-wherein-ſuophcity might render ſuch a ſubject 
tolerable among honeſt Men : Aud wherein one might propoſe it 
without corrupting the better part of the Audience, and. without: 
countenancing that Corruption and Vice which the reſt are but too 
much inclined to... So that how Judicious or excuſcable ſoever 
Homer has been in- this laveatian ; yet a Poct now-a-days noule 
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God of Sleep is Good, Bad, T 
. Becauſe we have ENG: 
us, ſometimes deceive ug, 


Qualiti 
Theology likewiſe has its Variety. The moſt found part of it 
ER ſhould ſay nothing of the Gods but what is 
Mons ct Soma good * But Ry eoith attribute * 
. wa ul paſſions to , 2s 
a ans of venge, Sorrow, &c. Not ho have 
| ſuch i reality,but only in condeſcenſion 
and after the language of Men are ſaid to have ſuch, as we 
binted before in ſpeaking of Virg:/'s Juno and Venus. But there 
are ſeveral Sets, and a Poet ſhould take care who thoſe ate that 
be brings in ſpeaking. For an Epicurean, for inſtance, cannot 
give any Paſſicn to the Gods. His Theology teaches him that they 
enjoy a perfect Repoſe, and do not ſo much as concern themſelyey 
with any of the Afﬀairs of Mankind. 

'We might likewiſe add that the Paſſions and the Vices of each 
perſon form to him 4d prong wr Theology. The debauch'd Pagan: 
thought the Gods not be happy without enjoying the Plea- 
ſures of Senſe. And they charg'd upon them their Laſciviouſneſs, 
28 we before obſerv'd in the Example of the Pheacans. There 
are others who think there is no God at all: Or at leaſt would 
perſwade themſelves that he does not regard us. Virgil! has given 
us an Inftance of this deplorable change in the perſon of Dids. 
This Princeſs at firſt entertains /Eneas with Vows and Prayers 
which ſhe puts up to the Gods with a fincere Piety. Becauſe 

: _ ſhe _ Innocent and at _ = 
* Id cinerem, aut Manes begins to love /Eneas contrary to the Vow 
eecdiscurrre lepulve? Sci- ſhe had made to the Menes of her firſt 
eee Sol5e2* Husband ; which to her was a kind of Deity. 
Ea. 4. *© + She begins at the ſame time to ſuppoſe that 
- theſe * Manes are no longer concerned my 
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CHAP. Il.. | 
How. the Gods aft in a Poem. 


INCE among the Gods, there are ſome Good, fone Bad, 
So ſome-between (hoth ; and fince bf onr very Paflions we 
may make fo many A/txggrica! Deities : To'the Gods one 
attribute all -the Good: ar ; Ml that is done ina Poem. But 
Deities do not alwsys xk, after the lame i .Sometyr Es | 
XX invifibly, and DE aiatioaragadthe has nothing. it 
extraordinary or miraculous. This is no more than. what we fay 
every day, That God has afſiſted us ,upen ſuch or ſuch an Occaſion, 
or . that ' the Devil has mſpir'd 4 bad Attion mto this or, that 
= Man. *Tis thus that * Juno belps Turns 
* June. victs enimumque 1n the Ninth Book of the | /Exeid, when he 
miniſtrat. a. 9. was engaged m the Trojan Camp ;, and 

| thus F _ in hy pngs es 
gevirrix pulcherrims AEneas, puts him upon Aflaultirg ti 
Iret ut ad- muros. a4 Town of the Latins, that ſo Ti nxs-nai 
is, | be | forced] to the Combat, which he 'm- 
. | dnſtriouſly aveided. The Poet way wake 
the Gods act thus, even among Atheiſts: For. though theſe | Im- 
pious wretches acknowledge no God, yet they cannot withdraw 
themſelves from his Power. He diſpoſes of them as he thinks; fit, 
and withont their perceiving it, can turntheir thoughts and deſigns 
FI | A he —_ This 1s CE ED m 
ANNE ISS -_ on of Mezentius. is Zupiter, 
pre 3 =mong who, minded at laft to puniſh him for all 
| his Crimes, engages him in a fight with 
ZEneas. To this way of the God's Afiing we might likewiſe re- 
fer, that which they inſenfibly contributed to an Action, for which 
they are thank'd, The God Mars does not appear at all in the 
fight of the Tenth Book of the ned: 
+ Tibi magne Trophzum Yet /Eneas owns he was obliged to him 
Belliporens. </£n. 11, therein: F And to him dedicates the Tro- 
phy which he raiſed of the Arms of Mezen- 
tius. . Theſe Divine Actions are ſimple and deſerve not the Name | 
of Machme. And they are ſuch as are allowable in the moſt 
exact Trazedies and Comedies. | 
The other way whereby the Gods Act is altogether Miraculow 
and Extraordinary ; and this, whether they preſent GERD 
Y» 


\ 


'T way 'thdt has ſomethin of th 
other; 'tis iridetd '# Miracle, but yet h: - o 
refer'd to that way' whereby the ; 
- This third the Ovarcles, Dre 


to him of the Infermal Shades, and: of his Poſterity, is likewife ti 
thing elſe but ohe'of theſe Dems: Macbirity: We night to theſe 
add the Hel! of the Otyfſets : whiett evnlifts in nothing! 
the Conjuring up the Gholt of Tirefter artd of feveral others thatwere 
Alcheſe Ways wilt beprouble:"" Ah rlongh the PruBag 
All theſe Ways mu obdble : ' And t the Þ; 
in Machines is of a very large Extent; fince "tis founded tipon D- 
vine Power, yet it # trot without ſore Limitations. We may 2p- 
ply t6 the Epop#athoſe that Horace preſctibet} to the Thearre. He 
| three ſorfs of Machines. The firſt is of thoſe whic' we 


' , 


eati,” riot only bdlieve, 'bur atſo endure the fight” of: Such'ts 7God 
* Nec Devs incerſir, nit 


and- vifbly” converſing 'with ' the 
ARors. * He does not » forbid 
this ; but he adrints it only in a Plot har * 
requires an  &Abr of tliis Importarite. 
+ The ſecorid” ſort comprehiends' (ich M- 
chines as are more incredible arid tetraofdi- © 
hary : Such as the Meramorphoſis of Prozite 
into a Swallow, and of Cadmrnrinto 2 Ser- 
pent. + He does not wholly condenin' this 
Maihine, nor exelade it from” the Poem; 


mulr3que tojles Ex oculis,, 
que nx mrttr 


prefers. Bali ".. 


whom they are often mix'd. Therein are 
_—_ Metamorphoſes, as that of Ulyſſes's Fleet into a Rock, 
and that of /Eneas's Fleet into as many Nymphs as there 


Tis true theſe Spores are 
2 great deal leſs Credible than the reſt. 
ſuit one's ſelf to the Guſt of the Audience in 
bility. That which was allowable m the Ages 
liv'd in may be leſs regular in other times. 
This puts me upon making a Reflection on the Method 
making uſe of thole Machines probably, that are not of them- 
ſelves Probable enough. The Machines which only require Divine 
Probability (as that for inſtance which we have been diſcourfing of) 
ſhould be fo diſengaged from the Action of the Poem, ——_— 
ſubſtrat them from it, without ing the Action. But 


P , 
is, and yet they 


© + WE” 22. Or ld of a Genius dwelt. 
2 3 Þ Toepy be Uinſſes knew them before be made himſelf 
lib.g) <vrarmer. 00. Lnown to them; and having ———_— 
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CHAP. IV. 
When one muſt make aſe of Machines. 
HI $ Queſtion is eaſily reſolved by the Practice of our Poets: 
We Qui ſhort .affirm, that Machines are to be made uſe 


Tho conſtantly Moth go tpoobambagn 
Petronius w1 of- *Non enim res 

ders that it ſhould be thus. * He would nod 
_ have his Pagy cou py eat; os 
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to tg Heaven, 

ST ſatisfaCtion of Fupiter 3 | y Mea her, 
ſends the God of Sleep to Hg amenuon, who. puts the Cheat upon 
him by making him: muſt take Troy 4hat very day.  . | 
Pluterch,Livy,and other Authors of the Reman Hiſt orp,will tell 


us, that he who preſcribed Laws to the Romans, ſhut kimfelt up 
in a Wood, and feigned that a Nymph ps ww Yo gen to him, 
as afterwards he ſhould propoſe to his Subjects. A Poet will (ay, 
That /Eneas being alone with Siby/ of Cume in the Foreſt of 4- 
verna, ſhe makes him go down to the Infernal Shades, and there 
ſee the Rewards of good, and the Ppniſhments of bad Actions ; 
and that the Manes of 4nchiſes informed him what fort of Genius 
he ſhould inſpire that State with, which he was going to eſtabliſh in 
Traly. Anil if-we would: Pectically reduge this Fiction mtp the 
Probability of Hiſtory ; let us not like an Hiſtorian ſay, that as 
Numa feigned he had Conferences with Egeria, fo Aneas feigus 
that Siby/ made bim ſee in a Dream all that we read of in the Sixth 
Book : - But let us ſay that this Hero was let out of Hell by that 
Gate which was appointed for the ſending ant of Falſe Dreans, 
'Tis thus that our. Poets make uſe of Machines in all the parts 
of their Works. We might take a more partjcular View of them, 
if we would but examine all the Parts of the Poem and the Narz- 
tom. The Propoſition in each of our three Poems makes mention 
of the Gods ; the Invocation is addreſſed to them, apd the Nor» 
ration is full of them. The Gods are the Cauſes of the Adtions. 
They make the Plats, and diſpoſe the So/ution of them too; This 
is ſo plain that it needs no farther proof. I will inſiſt only an the 
Unravellimg of the Plots, which we may look upon as that part of 
the Poem, which is the moſt Important in -this Point, eſpecully if 
we conſider that Ar:ftoele and Horace have treated of Machwes. 
more expreſly in this, than in any other part of the Poem. . .. 
_—* Ariſtotle ſpeaking of Tragedy tells us, 
* Garegy) 35» Tn x mic © That the . Solntion of the Fable ſhould 
Ne ready 5; Proceed from the Fable it ſelf, and not from 
yh wo ip iv Moles any Machine, as 1n the  Medes. Horace. 
Yaw 4anen5- Arift. Poet. ſeems leſs ſevere. He only fays, 
6-35 the Gods ſhould not appear, but when 
#6 nity of the Plot requires them. 


Preſence. But this 'is on dchgned for the tre. 
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CHAP. V: 
How the Machines are to be us d. 


He Uſe of the Machines in the Epopea is quite contrary td 
£ & that which Horace preſcribes for t "dag This Crj- 
tick would not have them be made uſe of in Tragedy, but when 
needs muſt : And on the contrary, "tis requilite that an Ep:ck Poet 
ſhould not make uſe of them, but when they tight be let alone, 
and then he ſhould order them fo, that his Action in no need 
of them. How many Gods and Machines does Virgil make uſe of 
to raiſe the ſtorm, which cafts Aneas upon Carthage ? And * 
this does not hinder but that this miraculous Action may be look'd 
; upon as the ordinary Effect of a meer natn- 
4 am (ubiro afurgers ral Caufe, * He makes one of his Perſond- 
vada caca tulit. «Ax. 1» $6 (ay thatthe Cauſe of this Storm, which 

ſurpriz'd the Trojans, is the Riſing of the 
bluſtring Conſtellation of Orion. Upon 
+ Er ſciendum quod Dii this the F Commentators have very well ob- 
niſi dats occafione nocere ſery'd; that the Poetical Gods can do no 


non pofſunt. harm, unleſs they have ſome favourable 
tunity of doing it. 'Tis never to be 
pos'd that there are any ftorms during the Halcyonian days. This 


would be an affront to the Power of the Gods, by aſcribjng to them 
ſuch a force ascontradidts Poetical Probability. So that, tho beſide 
' this ſhort ſeaſon, there is ſcarce any part of the Year, but when ve- 
ry probably and without a Miracle one might be toſs'd about with a 
Storm z yet Virgil raiſes his Storms only in a ſeaſon that is more 
ticularly ſubject to them. The four we read of in the /£neid, doall 
happen during the Riſing-of Orion. ' The firſt caſts /AEneas upon 
Carthage; The ſecond Izes him a hunting with D:do ; The 
third obliges him to put into Sicily, where he Celebrates the Anni- 
verſary of Anch:ſes ; and the fourth cloſes the fine Day he had choſe 
for the Sports, and quenches the fire that burnt his Fleet. The Po- 
et informs us that all theſe Storms which ſurpriz:d £neas, were the 
b:” effects of one and the ſame Cauſe. * For 
* Quineriam Hyberno mo 73,2, chides /Eneas for preparing to leave her, 


A er fad, eefrot. Whilſt this dangerous Conſtellation had fiill 


que ferenues. En. 4. an inuflence o'er the Sea ; and ſhe conj 


bim (th © in vain) to ſtay till this bad 
was over. 


According 
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CICEGES Pra&tice; a Poet will be very cautious how he 
makes uſe of a Machine to'help him out of a difficulty, wherein 
his own unskilfulneſs has caſt him. But he will call in the afliftance 
of the Gods to honour his Poem and Hero, and no one will object 
againſt bim, that 'tis for want of Art and Invention, that he is ob- 
lig'd to implore the Aid of theſe ſupernatural Powers. Noone wilt 
caſt theſe Reproaches upon Virgsl in the Examples we have cited, 
nor in his other Machines. / It was not for want of Skill or Inven- 
tion, that he had recourſe to Funo and Nepeune, either to raiſe a 
Storm upon the Fleet of /Eneas, or to lay it. again. So likewiſe, 2 
Woman ftabb'd to the heart with a Ponyard.as Dido was, might ve- 
ry well die of the wonnd, without Irss's being ſent by F#uno to 
clip a lock of Hair off her Head. A Ship well mann'd, and near 
the Haven, might without any Miracle enter-in- before another that 
was farther off. 'Tis therefore without any neceſfity that the Poet 
makesuſe of the Gods therein, and ſays that - Mneſtbeus would have 
gain'd the prize pechaps,had not C/oanthbes put up ſo many vows, and 
_ fo many Sea-Gods that heard hn, lent him a helping 


Virgil makes uſe of ſeveral ways, from whence one may diſcover 
there was neceflity for Machines. Sometimes the thing, that is done 
by a God, is neceflary, but it might as well have been done by a 
Mortal. - /£neas ſhould be inform'd of what had happen'd to Dzds : 
But there was no need that Venus ſhould diſguiſe her ſelf under the 
ſhape of a Tyrrhentan Damlſel, that was hunting. in a Wood. A 
mere Damfſel might have inform'd him : And 'tis thus that we ought 
to interpret the es of the Gods into Men. Theſe are the ways 
whereby Poets expreſs themſelves. An Hiſtorian would fay that 
Beroe excited the other Trojan Dames to fire their Fleet : And a Poet 
ſays, that Iris, ſent expreſs by Funo, takes upon her the ſhape of 
Beroe. 

Sometimes the Action aſcrib'd to a Deity cannot be done by 2 
mere Man : But then this Action ſhall not be- at all neceflary,.. A 
mere Mortal cannot transform the- Ships of Aneas into Nympbs. 
But then whether they are thus transformd,. or, whether they are de- 
firoy'd by fire, ſtill they are loft. Nor can. any one ſee what alte- 
ration.one of theſe two Incidents would bave caus'din the Afﬀairs of 

I hogs ws me the Infernal Shades of the ſixth Book, 
the Fury that was ſent by Fupicer to Turnus, andſeveral other... _ 

We may therefore ws that a Machine in toe Epick Poem is 
not-an-Invention to wind ones ſelf, out of any Difficulty, that is in- 
NR HO EEE 
Action, which the Poet inſerts into almolt all-the Incidents of hus. 
Wotk, to make it look ms «16 furprizing, and wy 
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230 Menfieur Boſſa's Treatiſe Chap-Vs, YÞ 
his Readers a Leſſon of Piety and Vertue, This mixture thould by 
ſo made, "01 bers Sar the Aduchines without — 
any thing from the Action. 


CHAP. VI 
Whether the Preſence of the. Gods is any Dif 
paragemon? to the Heroes. 


HE care of our Poets in making the Actions and Defigns 

of their Hero's to ſuceced by the atfiftance of the Gods, puts me 
upon adding the following Reflections to what has been already 
ſaid. One would think there was no queſtion to be made whether 
the Love and favour of God were an honour or a Diſparagement 
to thoſe he thus Loves and Favours. And yet, we ſuffer our ſelves 
to be fo far prepoſſeſs'd with fenfible and ordinary things, that we 
become liable to more extravagant thoughts. We judge of the 
Jaſtice, the Favours, and (i I may ſo ſay) of the Dutics of God; 
juſt .- - do of the Juſtice, the pong fry on vm _ 
In a t between T'wo perſons, if a ' in, 
one of them to kill the other, we blame that third perſon, and 
with hini condemn his friend, who was ſo mach a Coward as to 
ftand in need of Succour,, to protect them both from diſgrace. 
Fheſe thonghts are proper, and this Indignation juſt. But Men 
treat God after the ſame Manner. © Fupiter, fay they, ſhould not 
© have aflifted Aneas. Was not this Hero brave enough to fight 
* Turnus alone, and valiant enough to Conquer him 2 Where 
* there any need then of this foreign Afﬀiftance? Does it 
*« flect upon the Hero and the God too? ' And would Turns 
<< done leſs, had he bad the fame Ad > This is ther way 
arguing from whence it muſt be inferr'd, that the Love and 
your of God will ſerve only to make thoſe, that he would 
= and tat venture to make uſ of that After appear 
mpotent, Cowardly, not worthy of being 
ſhould thereupon never pray to him nor thank him for 
fuccefs. And by this means the Charafer of Mexentius 
the CharaFer of a perfe& Hero, and ly valt 
Bravo is not for having his Glory eclipſed by the Aﬀiſtance 
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aflift, 
Weak, 
One 
I 
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Deity : His Sword and his Arm are edges 
and invokes. ' He vows a T to his Victory 3 w_ 


Lanſus, w 
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Deity : Becauſe, as the Angicnta ay, e Gods do n.t 
us what they feet to give us, but they 
Labours. | 

But if on one hand God be the Author of all the 
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Monfiear Boſſo's Treatiſe Chap. VI; 


Grecians to keep off from Hettor, whom he 
Minerva offers to affiſt bim in this purſait, and; to be 
er and kill him, he was fo far from s Divi 
t he thinks it an bonour to him, and brags 
bimſelf. Fey | HI ter, 
Monfieur Cornouille will allow me to end this point with what 
he has ſaid about it in his Andromeda: Phineys.caſts the fame 
Reflections upon bis Rival Perſeus, as one might .,upon /Exeas, 
"IEEE ; But. he is young, paſſionate and impious, 
a.) <a jure par (es yeur, and has the Character of Mexzentius, * 
mes uniques Rois, & 4 
ce ations Diva. that he. ledges no other Gods 
es the. Eyes of Andromeda; ' ſo that he is 
_y fit to at that part, Queen Caſſiopes makes the Anſwer to 


PHINEUS. 


HA T has be done, that's worthy to be rains 
/ But what another might, if Jove, had pleas'd ? 

Let him be arm'd like us, what Enterprize 

Dare he then undertake, all Hero as be 15? 

Ten thouſand might have been than him more Brave 
| Had Heav'n but deign'd to help them like this Slave : 

They would have been more generous and great, 

The Monſter ſlain, the D as che Neu pk 
"Tis eafie vent'ring, when the fear is o'er, 
To fight 4 Foe, that can offend no more; 
To fieze the certain Conqueſt, when 'tis won : 
And this is all th is that He has done. 
Now what Reward, what Praiſe, I can't coneeive, 
So mean 4 Conqueſt merits to recezve. | 
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HAT Merit's praiſe, you ſcorn: A blindneſs this 
Heav'n than our ſelves knows better what we are ; 
As men deſerve, FP its Favours ſhare. 

Tou, might have had as great an Aid Dipi 


PFhich vulgar xpet to ſee. 
The Gods, being juſt, reſerve this ſpecial grace 
Only for noble Souls, - and for the Heav'n-born Race. 


The End of the Fifth Book. 


236 
Preſſion 1s A the firſt. But it often happens, that if 1 
would give another the ſame Inclinations, which I have my ſelf, 
F ſhall ſucceed better, if I expreſs quite contrary Thoughts, than if 
I clearly diſcovered the Ideas of my mind, and my real Thoughts. 
E we pretend an Efteem and Friendſhip for any one in the pre- 
ſence of a jealous and envious Rival, we ſhall not make him coh- 
cewe any of thoſe good Thoughes for him ; but,; on; the contrary, 
we Thalf render the perſon, in whoſe behalf weTpeak, odions' and 
contemptible to him. Figurative ſpeeches may likewiſe furniſh us 
with Inſtances of this Nature. We expreſs not our preciſe Thought 
=» an Hyperbole, we ſay a great deal more of a thing, than we 
eonceive of it, and more than we would have others conceive of it ; 
and the Irony does the contrary. 

Therefore this 'part of Elocurtion we are ſpeaking of, does. nat 
confilt in Expreſſing ones Ideas, or in making others apprehend 
the Tdeas we propoſe ; but in propoſing ſach Ideas as may imprint 
thofe that we would have imprinted, let them be the ſame with 
thoſe we propoſe, or the contrary, or any other. So that three 
things are expedient for this purpoſe. Firſt, to have a right con- 
option of the Idea we would imprint on the minds of the Audi- 
vors : It muſt be pure and diſengage'd jfrom all thoſe that may pre- 
yadice- our defign. Secondly, to know what pRoees are moſt 
proper to imprint this Idea, by conſidering the preſent Humour, 
Iatereſt, and Diſpoſition of our Audieace. And thirdly, to make 
25 good Choice of fuch Expreſſions as are moſt proper and 

table. 

_ That which is moſt commonly prejudicial to the firſt of theſe, 

mamely to the Purity of the Ideas, is, that befide each particular 
Kea which we Imagine, there is likewiſe a general Idea, which 

Eidem fails mixing with almoſt all the reſt : - "Tis that Idea which 
we conceive of our ſelves, and which we would fain repreſent as 
great, fine, excellent; and in a word ſuch as we our ſelves conceive 

*® Fhis is evident, eſpecially in that kind of Oration which the 

. Rheroricians have ftil'd the Demonſtrative. It ſeems as if an 
Qrator in ſuch an Harangue ſpeaks'more to entertain us with 
a vaſt Idea of hitnſelf than of his Hero: And when we go away 
ick of any Sains or perſon of ; 


cry, - © That this Orator has an Eloquent Tongue, or 


he w but” fo, ſo: As if we went to hear his Speech, only- to 
two other 


vaſt Idea of 
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and like a Deluge overflow all the Judgmetit, and little Senſe « 

have. ge ar vonps® ane non, money Town Foy ep 

though that is more confifi'd than the other. two. 
ones, Oy 0 NG ntecs wirels 4 


from a Defect in j 
o_ ho true eſteem __ —_ or b- Poet —_— chiefly 1 
ts, in ſtrong and lofty Ex ons, in paſſions 'd 
to Ie, or in other fuch le things "which apes; &tran 
not to Eloquence, and ſometimes produce effects quite contrary 


uſe by an | 
his Antitheſes all the Embelliſhments he nets. non 
This is what Pedzus did according to Perfins's account of tim. 
. ig Jays th' Accuſer) to thycharge * Fures, ir Pedic. he 
O Pedius! What does gentle Pedius _—_ O_—_— 
ay ? Dofus poluifſe 
Studious to pledſe the Genius of the Laudauu. rar yg 
Times, | 


With Periods, Points, and Tropes, he ſlurs 
by Crimes. 


[Engliſb'd thus by My. Dryden. ] 


Martial's 'Pefthumus was troubled with another 
He had a vaſt eftcem for the Know of Hiftory, 
this Science muſt. needs make him pals for a very Learned 
He therefore ſoon quits his oo to declaim againſt. 
and Mithbridates, ' and to plead + dengan 
Matter in debate were concerning . being Conquerocs 
World, whereas in truth the Coatroverhie was only about 
It was not ſufficient to inform this Pleader of the Proceſs of his 
and of the buſineſs on foot ; "twas likewiſe requiſite he ſhould 
form'd of what he was to hare no band in. 
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Pomici But you with ſirech'd out hands and tle- 
| morons Baw! 


IWas ſpile ar Caanz ; hogy that _ ood 
Coro with Marius, fought his ; 
box bold Soavols prozeted Rome: 


> __— this: Now, prithee, Lawyer 
cell: 
Phat ſad 'miſhap' to' my thr.ce Kids befell. 
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Deſcriptions ſometimes are mix'd with fone Paſſion or another. 
AM this caſe not only the Thread of the Diſcourſe ſhould make 
very Natural ; but they ſhoald om be in ſome meaſure 
aſſiſting to the Paſſions to which they yn'd. us rgabirats 


ſcription of a Calm age goof Night im 6 Fourth Book, rend 47 
rea more movi 


they rob her of that Reſt which all Nature enjoy'd, to the very 
vileſt and moſt deſpicable Creatures. 


'* Twas Night, each weary Creature took 
- > Nox erat, & _ :ts Eaſe ; 
anc fefls T7 Sx Huſs' d were the Woods, and ſilent were 


a ne!” - the Seas : 
S. Pois'd in their Heipht the Stars did ſeem 
Cum , 0 reſt, | 
Each Field was ſtill, whilſt ev'ry Bird 
' and Beaſt, - 
-' The Monſters of tht Deep , ; the Savage 
Bears, - 
Were laid to L's ind dos'd away their 
Cares. | 


it 


Poor Queen! So toriur'd 15 ber Love- 
fk br aeft 7 | 
2 ; rf intead - = admirable Sony oy 
+ Ar non: infalix. unhap the Poet, carrying 1s 
7 ſeriprien farther had ſaid 


t > ng the Dardenian does ſecurely 
jou cerru unde Corpebar: 3 his Tall Ship for ſudden Bight prepar'd * 
paratis. | 
Then 


the whole would hare been cold and infyid..| 


v # « 
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; yp aud yay on of the Trojans being hard at work, and eager 
to leave Carthage, is kikewiſe extreamly well manag'd. On one 
hand it ſhews what Eff the preſence of a Lord and Maſter 
has ; for 'tis the preſence of /Eneas that haftens their Work : 


* He does bis Fleet without delay prepare. 

The Trojans ly the work, the bufie Main * ORE whos 

Is fill'd with noiſe, the Ships now floas Foo ee Wd ans 
roto naves, narat una 


ag aim. 
* Whole Oaks, the Leaves unſtrip'd, for carina. Frondenreſque fes 
haſt unwrought, runt remos, & robora 


*© Down from the Wood for Oars and yon — 
Maſts t brought. rorique ex urbe rcucntes. 
On ev'ry fide are ſeen deſcending down _- En. 4. 


Long Troops which bring Proviſions from 
the Town. 


[Engliſh'd thus by Edm. Waller and Sidney Godo'phin Eſquires.] 


And on the other fide the Conſequence 1s ſuch,that the Poet 
to expoſe this their Eagerneſs not ſo much to the Readers,as to O. 
View. She there ſaw the preparative of her Death; and ev'ry 
blow the Ax and Hammer ſtrook, went like ſo many ſtabs of a 
er to her very Heart. Can any thing be more moving than 
the Ingenious application Vrrgs! makes? 


* What were thy Thoughts, ſad Dido! on 
that day? 4 * Quis wn Joon ms 
cernentt us ? - 
yy fighs? When from thy ve dabes 6 evi, mw 
Thou ſawſt che Phrygians in ſuch order ceres ex ance fame? 


move , bid. 
And beardſt the tumult of the Clamorous 


Sea? 
CEngliſhed thus by the ſame perſons. } 
If in the middle of a great Action, any thi 
ſeems to i ind diftract the R i 
that the Effect of theſe Deſcriptions declare the 


ty of them, and that by this means be embody'd, if I may 
fay, in the Action. We have one i of this in the Battle 
the Eleventh Book of the A£nesd, where the Poet runs out into 
curious a Deſcriprion of the Arms and Dreſsof Chloreus. 


R * Chloreus, 
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* Forte ſacer Cybele Chlorews, olim- * Chloreus, the Prieſt of Cybele 
que Sacerdos did glare mn 
i de Arms remarkable 
ar. 
Spumantemque agitabat equum, quem A foaming Steed he rode, whoſe 


s 04ſe, 
In -- app (quamis auro conſerta te- Like Feathers, Scales of mingled 
| : Gold and Braſs. 
Ipſe peregrink ferrugine clarus & oftro, Fe clad in foreign Purple, gall'd 
; : the Foe 
Spicula torquebat Lycio Cortynia coru? pp;vþ Cretan Arrows from 4 Ly- 


L Clan . 
ATI ſonat arcus, & aurea (11.1 was that Bow, and Gold 
Caſſidaz tum croceam chlamydemque wy - fv | 
mane bb oben oo bh upper Robes which 


Carbaſeos fulvo in nodum collegerat pup, 7 5,0 was cover d o're with 


oy es ah .a JJometbing Rare, 
wr; rich tegmn And 4s he fought be Gliſtred 
every where. 


Engliſbed thus by Mr. Stafford 58 Dryden's 
Eng/iſoe _—_——— Part II. p. 491.] 


The Judicious Readers might perhaps have been diſguſted at this 
Beauty fo carefully deſcribed in the very heat of Battle, if the Poet 
had only made it for their ſakes. But 'tis not deſign'd ſo much for 
them as for Camlla, This Maid is ſo charmed at the fight of his 
Accoutrements, that ſhe is wholly intent upon the Conqueſt of 
them. The defire of having them coſts her her Life, gives the 
Vidtory to the Trojans, and breaks all the Meaſures Turmus had 
taken againſt /Zxeas. Theſe are ſuch Deſcriptions as are jult and 
manag'd with diſcretion. They were not made for their own fakes 
only, nor are they meer Ornaments. : 

Seneca is far from this Method. If he has any Recital to make, 
tho never ſo Melancholy and frightful, be begins it with ſuch De- 
ſeriptions as are not only uſeleſs, but trifling and fooliſh. *"Twre- 

quilite we ſhould produce an Inſtance of it. Creon has a Story to 
ell Oedipur, that was the moſt melancholy, the moſt trightful, 
and the moſt ungrateful that ever could be told a King, He in- 
treated, he is threatned, and after great figns of Grief for being 
forc'd to tell him ſuch terrible and afflicting things, he begins bus 
Narration with the Deſeripe5on of a Grove, which Oedipus knew 
as well as the French King knows the Foreſts of Vincennes, 
Boulogne, and S. Germain. But ſuppo'e Oedipus had never heard 


of it, was he then at leiſure to be told, that it was full of cn 
rees, 
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Trees, Oaks, Laurel, Myrtle, Alder, and Pine-Trees > That the 
Cypreſs-Trees are always green, that the Laurel-Trees bear bitter 
Berries, that the Alder-Trees were proper to build Ships, which ride 
on the wide Ocean, &c. That the Qaks-of this Grove had their 
Branches diſtorted and eat up with Age ; that Time had gnawn the 
Bark off this ; that the Roots of Thar could no long ſupport it, 
and that it wouk] tumble down, were it qot prop'd up by the 
Tn of another Tree. His Deſcription of all this is in theſe 


* Par off from Thebes, where Dirce's ., Eft procul ab urbe lucus 


cred Well | iſicibus niger, Dincza cj 
With —_ fireams bedews the Neighbour- 4G Godep, 8. 3. 


n, | 
There is aGrove wich darkat ſhoders'er [precd. 
Here Ore lifting up ts bead 
Graces the Wood with never fading Green. 
Here quite worn out with Age an Och diſplgs 
yn nt tad ga the —_ _ R- 
Dovourmg Time has gnawn ; Root 
Sits looſe, and throws ut 'painſt another Tree. 
Here buter Lawrel, li Ofiers grow, 
$oft Myrele to the RI Goddeſs ſacred, 
Tough Alder fit for Ships and Maſſy Oart, 
The Lofty Pine that dares the ſtrongeſt Storm, 
And turns its knotty fide againſt the Wind, 
I'th' middle flands a Tree of mighty Bulk 
Protetiing all the leſſer Under-wood, 
And throwing all abroad its ſpreading Boughs, 
Defends at once, and ſhades the ſubjett Grove, 


LEngliſh'd thus by J. Hoadley of Cath. Hall, 


*:4 CHAP. 


| __ vac 
We 


LA © a Se Sr. ay ket tbdeSF. ous Pola Lan Rd 
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CH AP. II. 
Of Compariſons or Similes. 


7 E very commonly explain our ſelves by Similes, and make 
uſe of them, the better to make —_—_ what we 
propoſe, and to give them a juſt -Idea t . There 


are two 


Eſſential Qualities belonging to them, the Firſt is, that the thing 
we make uſe of be better known, and eaſier to apprehend, than 
that we would make known by its affiſtance ; and the ſecond is, 
that there be an exact Relation between them. ; 

As for that which concerns the Knowledge of the thing we 
make uſe of in a Simile, there is no need that we ſhould have ſcen 
it with our Eyes. 'Tis enough that we have the Teſtimony of com- 
mon Opinion only on our fide ; tho we know at the ſame time 'ti 
either falſe or Fabulous. The Phenix, the Harpyes, and the Ad- 
ventures of Hercules, are as proper for this purpoſe, as a Cock, 
or a Dog, or the Actions of Fulzms Ceſar. Nor ſhould we con- 
demn fore Exceſles that are commonly to be met with in theſe 
Smiles, ns it they deftroyed the juſtneſs of them : but we ſhould 
conſider that in this caſe there is an Hyperbole added to the Simile. 
"Tis therefore allowable to liken a Valiant Captain to a Torrent 
that bears down all before it ; to a Thunderbolt that meets with 
no reſiſtance, and to a Lyon in the midſt of a Flock of Sheep. 
But we are moſt liable to be deceiv'd in this Juſtneſs, if we look 
upon Similer only as Ornaments; for then we may neglect the 
juſtneſs which is Eſſential to them, and mind nothing elſe but a 
Luftre and Beauty, which has nothing to do with the Eſſence. 
That we may not be deceived therein, we muſt be acquainted with 
the Defign of the Poet, and the Nature of the things he makes uſe 
of. Without this, one is in danger to be miſtaken, and to imagine 
that a juſt and ſuitable Ssmz/e 13 both falſe and vicious. Let us 
now fee ſome inſtances of this, 

Virgil deſcribing the Beauty of Aſcanius, compares him to a pre- 
cious Stone ſet in Gold, and to Ivory enchac'd in Box. It is true, 
that whoever imagines YVirg:! would fay this young Prince was as 
handſome as a piece of Ivory enchac'd in Box , would find this 
Simile to be very flat : and would have reaſon to complain that 
the Poet lefiens an Idea that he ought to raiſe. But we ſhall find 
that this S7m3/e 18 juſt, if we would diſcover wherein it confitts, and 
obſerve, that the Author has diftinguiſh'd two things in T_—_ 

he 
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The one is the ſhining of his comely head when bare: And the 
other is the his Complexion, fray ues The 


firſt is compared to a precious Stone enchac'd in Gold. 
® See how the Trojan Touth, bis head all * Dardanius caput ecce 


b are, pucr dereQus honeſtum 
Does like a Gem enchac'd in Gold ap- _ —_ rap 
pear. /Entid. 10. 


This is both juſt and noble. But the whiteneſs of a Face would 
have been but pitifully expreſſed by a precions Stone. It is with 
a great deal more Juſtice compar'd to the Whiteneſs of Ivory, and 
the Calour of his Hair to that of Box. 


* Or like to Ivory inclord in Box : * Vel quale per artem, In- 
So wg the Touth's dizſhevl'd Tellow ul ont ———_ Fon 
Upon his milky Neck, _ cal. efdes cxingn 


In the Sixth Book there is a Compariſon very like this laſt. A 
| of Gold, which grew upon an Oak, the Poet compares to 
Msfleto. He would have taken off very much from the Luſtre 


of this precious Bough, if his deſign had been to expreſs this Luftre 
by that of the eto. Bat hy Property of Gold is very well 


known, and the bare naming of this Metal raiſes in us an Idea of it 
thet barely and dazling enough : It ſtands in no need of being 
hd Yy a Compariſon. *Tis a great deal more Wondertul 
and E inary ta ſee a Tree ſhoot forth a branch of Gold, of 
ſo different a Nature from its own. This therefore calls for a Simile : 
and is the Subject of that which Virgs/ made. He . does not fail 
making mention of the Diverlity af Natures that is between Green 
and Yellow Mzs/leto , and the Oak which produces it at a time 
when it has the lealt ſtrength, and looks more like a dead Trunk 


than a living Flant. 


” 4s upon ſome Sapleſs Oak does grow * Quale folet Sylvis, &c. 
5 hy FE Pinter verdane Mifleto : En. bo 


We may likewiſe ſay that this Simile is a Proof that Nature pro- 
duces ſome things extraordinary, and renders the Fiction more pro- 
bable. For Virgil does ſometimes make this uſe of the S:miles be 
employs. This is manifeſt from /£neas's accidental meeting with 
a Carthaginian Damſel, that was in Armour and a hunting. The 
Poet compares her to Amazon, and to a Spartan Laſs. Theſe two 

notations prove that the meeting with a Damſel hunting in the 


Feſt of Carthage is to be attow'd as exactly probable. This 
R 3 Szmale 
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Simile then is a great deal better, more juſt, and more i 
than if he had compared this Damfel to Diana ; the this laſt would 


have ſeemed mote noble, and have preſented' it ſetf ſooner to the * 


mind. | 
If it ſeems natural to compare a Huntreſs to Diana, it ſeems no 
leſs fo to compare a Valiant Commander to Lo, Should not 
Virgil have done his Hero rather than Turnus this Honour > Yet 
he does the contrary. Perhaps 'tis becauſe the Character of the Lyon 
is Anger. Heis the emblem of it: And 
* Fertur Prometheus ad- * For ace informs us that when Promerbtus 
——_— Fino coatee form'd Man out of that which was proper 
ſetam, & inſini Leonis [0 each Animal, that which be borrow'd 
Vim Stomacho appoſuiſſe from the Lyon was his Anger. The fimili- 
noſtro- Lib. 1. 0d. 16, . tude then of this Animal is not at all ſuitable 
©» __ to the Valour of /Eneas, but * HS. 
More proper for that of Turnus. So that when the Poet did it he 
was not at all ignorant of the Terms, Anger and Fury. He makes 
uſe of theſe very Expreflions, when he likens Turnzs to Mars, to 
whom he never compares /£neas. 
' We ſhould not make=Cempariſons between Noble and Ignoble, 
between great and inconſiderable things. But what is baſe and ig- 
noble at one time and in one Country, is not always fo in others, 
We are apt to ſmile at Homer: competing Ajax to ah Af in his Iliad. 
Such a Compariſon now adays would be indecent and ridiculous 3 
becauſe it would be indecent and ridiculous for a perfon of Quality 
to ride upon ſuch a Steed. But heretofore this Anitmal wag in better 
repute: Kings and Princes did not difdain the Beaſt fo much as 
meer Tradeſmen do in our times. *'Tis juſt the fame with | 
other Similes, which in Homer's time were allowable. We fhoull 
now pity a Poet, that ſhould be fo filly and ridiculous as to com- 
pare a Hero to a piece of Fat: Yet Homer does it in a Compariſon 
e makes of Uh/ſes. And the H. Ghoſt himſelf, which cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have a wrong ſenſe of things, begins the Encomium 
** ** © of David by this Idea. * As is the Fat 
®* Feel. 47. 2: taken away from the Peace offermg, ſo was 
| | David choſen out of the Children of Iſrael. 
The reaſon of this is, that in theſe Primitive times, wherein the Sa- 
crifices of the true Religion as well as of the falſe, were living Creas 
tures; the Blood and the Fat were reckon'd the moſt noble, the 
moſt auguſt, and the moſt holy things. * | 
Compariſons do not leſſen the Paſſion of thofe that hear them, 
but in the perſons that ſpeak' them they generally denote ſuch Re- 
flections, as do not uſually proceed from a diſturb'd and unquiet 
mind.” So that it rarely happens that they ſeem natural and probable 
Im the mouth of a te perſon, Yet obſerve what the enrag'd 
A TI, oo OHRTND - 7 
ND. IE IE a5 ng 4 Not 
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® Not time it ſelf ſhall cool my glowing - 


, . = # k 
- owe m flrengeh ftill as it grows - A nap ag _ 
Cruel as beaſts, or Scylla, it ſhall be, 
. þ ' * 


Or a 


e Sea 
Swoks up tb' lonian end Sictian Mev, 
Which meet, ani ſhove each other back 


am ; 
So frorobing and ſo bot ſhall be my Ire, 
Titan from = ed rebrly half the 


Fire, 
[Engliſhed thus by J. Hoadly of Cath. Hall. 


Such learned Paſſions are ſeldom viokent. A Woman who takes 
notice that Charybdis ſwallows up the two Seas of Imium and Srcrly ; 
and that the Flames, which /£en4 throws out, are belched by a Giant 
that is overwhelmed with the weight of that Mountain, thinks upon 
ſomething elſe beſide her Anger. 


tht, 


Pp 
— — _— — 


CHAP. .IV, 


Concerning Sentences. 


It Ggnifies 


His Word Sententia, in Latin is very Ambi 
in this Book un- 


ment, 
The Sentence in our Language 
of theſe two Significati Therefore 
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with the Pleaſant. But there is not any one Vertne, but what is 
attended with ſome dangerous Vice or other. oP 

Too many Sentences make the Poem. fink into a Stile that is too 
Philoſophical ; and caſt it into a Seriouſneſs that is leſs becoming the 
Majeſty of a Poem, than the Study of the Learned, and the Gra- 
vity of the Dogmatical. Theſe Thoughes have in their own Nature * 
a certain kind of calm Wiſdom, that is to the Paſſions, 
and with which they inſpire us: They are as make. the 
Paſſions languiſh as well in the Auditors, as in the ſpeakers. . To 
a = pam of Gs _ wn _ that 
many fool: trifling ones are or that are ſpoken 
by ſuch, whoſe preſent State and Condition does not allow them to be 
ſo prudent and learned. We have a great many of theſe vicious in- 
ſtances in Seneca's Tragedies. | OO 

The misfortunes of Hecuba in the loſs of her Kingdom, Hus- 
band, Children, and Liberty, render'd her no longer capable of any 
thing elſe, but Barking, Howling, - and Biting, to uſe the Poet's 
Dialect, who for this reaſon have judiciouſly transform'd her into a 
Bitch. From whence then proceed theſe grave and moderate Sen- 
tences, and theſe fine Moral Reflections ? 


#® Let thoſe, who fit on Thrones, and bear 
* Quicanque regno fidit, , (pay J | 


« ws gn ON” \ Ty rows, who think the Gods will always 


Propitious to them, and maintain their 

- State; 

Look down on mine, and Troy's unhappy 
Fate. | bebe EO 

From theſe ſad turns of Fortune they may 

learn | 

Themſelves may die like Slaves, tho' Mon- 
archs born, 


Certainly theſe are not the Thoughts of this Hecuba, whoſe name 
1 borrow'd here. They are the Thoughts of Seneca the Philoſopher 
writing at quiet in bis Study, and meditating upon the Misfortunes 
to which the Height of Fortune expoſes us. The only intereſt he 
takes upon him, - is: to draw from thence uſeful Maxims, and this 
fine Moral, which the glittering Thrones, and the dreadful fall of 
the moſt puiſſant Monarchies ſupply'd him with. 
| Theſe are-ſuch Sentences as are ill manag'd: Let us now take 
notice of others* that are as ill employ'd, and yet are moreover 
cold, ridiculous, and abſurd. 205 ore 
+ Dedipus ſeeking out for a Remedy to fuccour Thebes, that us 
reduced to the very brink of ruin, i forc'd at laſt to conjure u = 


Ghoſt of lin L4ius. He orders Creon to be preſent at that Cere- 
— nx Glo erwards to come and giye him ap account of it, -- The 
SS Eon nn 

d Creon comes to give ing an account of it. He begins wi 
' declaring, that he cannot tell how to utter his mind ; _ 
Sentences he makes this fooliſh Declaration to him : 


* Ire loth to live, when by the nauſeous 
Pill = Ubi turpis ft medicina 

Our heath muſt be eſter, Kings take Cert 4%. 
it 3 

They ſhoald he told, what they ſometimes 
require. | 

Let me be ſilent : That's a ſmall deſire 

No Kjng can well refuſe. If that's deny'd, 

What can be granted me ? 


A Man muſt have a ftrange fancy to ſpeak Sententiouſly, that 
makes his Perſonages ſpeak thus upon ſuch an COR 
te is upon declaring the only Remedy that could fave a State, which 
his lence would certainly ruin; is it not a great piece of Imper- 
tinence to ſay, That the leaſt favour that coultbeb ed of a Kmg, 
3s to hold ones peace ; and that if it be not | ro conceal = 
Remedy, nothing is lawful? Yet Oedipus, who at the firſt denyal 
tnade him by Creon, was ſo incenſed againft 
him, * asto threaten him with Death 5 when * Trane & Gluris publics 
he ſhould have been incenſed more againſt wn p-p00D 
him for bis perſevering in ſo unreaſonable a <5. Arcana foeri vote 
denyal, and for. his alledging -ſuch fooliſh ci celegis rud+ Bed. 
reaſons, as would make one believe he jeer'd 
him to his face : Yet, 1 ſay, as if Oedspus were of the Poets own 
mind, and had a greater Inclination for Sentences, than for the 
ſafety of his Subjects ; he ſeems to be wholly pacified, fince he has 
the patience to hear Creon ſay ſo many fine ones, and is willing 
to utter ſuch as well as he. And they too are of the ſame fiamp 
with thoſe we have already feen. This 6D. 
his' anſwer , That * of times ſilence does * Spe vel linguz mngi, 
more harm to Kings « pa mo _ _——— regno muth 
even [peaking does ; ily, + Imperis (ol © "Rp 
js no SES Subjef, that ſpeaks not when juſſus TO _ 
Commanded 


' The firſt Remedy to cure theſe Indecenics, is to imagine we hear 
the true Perſons talking naturally togetber, and to our 
ſelves in their places, and ſee what we would ſay upon fuch an 
Occaſion. By this means a Man will learn to uſe Sentences ſeldomer, 


and to retrench thoſe, that being not neceſſary to raile te Idea gt 


— ow 
_—_ 4 


w.- 
wa. 
O 


Ft 


[ 


FT 
. 
= 


: 


to manage the 
_—_ } I * Fe 
ſecond Remedy is, fo to expreſs theſe Sentences, that 

be not too apparent ; and that the Efeet of them beſet befiee that 

AS. 7 mR_ —_ is kt Petronius's 'O- 
IT 0 pmon. He win m referring us 

CD od to our Virgs/: For this Poct is adtnirable 

intexto veſtibus colore ni- In the Art of inſerting Sentences. | 

reant- Homerus reſtis & 

Lyrici, Romanuſque- Virgilius, & Horatii curioſa felicitas, Petron, 


But before we ſpeak of theſe diſguiſed Sentences, let us make 
this Reflection upon the others : t they are generally ſpoken 
either by a grave and tragical perſon, or elſe by one of the common 


therto we have ſpoken concerning the firſt of theſe. And to 
that which we have already faid about it, we add, that the Poet 
ſhould make choice either of fuch as may excite to Action, and en- 
courage thoſe to whom they are ſpoken, ſuch as this for in- 


ſtance ; 
7 Rinlences firmas fever. a Comms aſſiſts the Brave and Daring 
En. 10, Ouls : 


Or ſuch as may _—_—_ the Paſſion, ſuch as theſe two figurative 
ones, of the ſame itile ; 


; 


* Vile Avarice ! What bold Attempts doſt 


Jon 7 (2 
Auri ſacra fames? proc, poor Mortals too'? 


peftora cogis? F All conquering Love ! Who can reſiſt 
thy ſway ? 
They are made uſe of quite another way with ; 
Vulgar, and the perſons of Comedy. are often brought 


ſpeaking Sentent: ouſly, or (to ſpeak 
and Purns, The reafon of this Di 


ſons invent what they ſay, pony 
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the Nature and the reſtleſs Inclinations of a People, that deliberate 
in 2 hurry, and know not on what to bg Y, 


®*Scirditur incertum ftudia *® The IFaverins Mob can't in their 
4 Sp >a ph avering can t mm their Votes 
Some are for this, ſome that : 


Me... - no matter by whom, and how many theſe ſentences are 
utter: | 


, . * 
ow faint beneath the weight of any 


ag It : 
ee rt 9 9. But boldh go, wherere thy Parts 


calls. 


+ Quo Fara trahunt retra- f Let's follow Fate where-ere it leads 
m—_— J_ Quic- , the Way ; 
| encbey -Kue 4 mpg Ens Let what will come, Patience will take 


away 


The Preſſure of it. 


A Sentence is well expreſſed of theſe ways: And theſ 
Thoughts taken from the places wh they are, and conſider' 

without the Conſequence, as I here repreſent them, are true Sen- 
eences, and Moral Precepts, which fortifie us againlt all manner of 
untucky Accidents, and againſt the Oppolitions of Fortune. . But in 
the Series of the Poem, they are,properly ſpeaking, neither Sentences, 
nor general Precepts,” but advices given to /£neas upon particular 
The Latin Tongue hasan advantage over ours in this, by means 
of the Ellipfir. In Latin *tis often as clegant to ſuppreſs, as 'tis 
to expreſs a word. So that, ſuppreſſing the Word that makes the 
particular Application, one leaves the my. in that kind of inge- 
nious Ambiguity, which we obſerv'd in t foregoing Examples, 
where there 2s nothing to be underſtood. Here you have an In- 
ſtance of this El:p/ir, The Trojans reduc'd to their Laſt ſhifts by 
Turnus, fee /Aneas advancing to ſuccour them. The Poet ſays, 
Spes addita ſuſcitat iras. This Expreflion fignifies equally, et- 
ther in particular, that «he Hope They receru'd rall'd and increas'd 
their Courage; or in general, that the Hope of afprogctin and 
certain Succour raiſes mens Courage, and arms them with new 
Pigor. If the Poet had added but one Word, and faid, Oli» ſpes 
addira ſuſcitat iras ; The firſt ſence would have been clearly ex- 
preſſed, and it would not have been a pure Sentence, but the Ap- 


plication of a Sentence. The leaving out of this Word makes it a 


perfect Sentence. But this leaving out the word being ſo natural, 
that We Can calily underſtand it 3 reduces the Sentence into the booy 
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7 , and I , : 
TT ng 


Perfius requires. 
hs fhexad way of diſguſt 


Mneas, whualft it 

wer 4 and ſhe ſtarts this Oby againſt it : That 
Mauls would have been as dangerous to her as to her 
fuerat forruna. One may anſwer 


fletion, and he takes either that to which his over ſerious 
Wiſdom, or to which his own Imagination judicioufly warm'd, 2nd 
transformed into that of the perſon ' who Acts and Speaks, inclies 
him. Thus the Sage and Sententious Seneca would not have fail'd 
Co general propoſition. What ſignifies ? He would have 
ſaid, he fears nothing that is reſolv'd to die. Virgil has follow'd 
his ordinary Flame and Stile, and ſays, Fuiſſer! Quem merus 
mMoritura- 

Seneca very frequently in his Tragedies, where the Moral ſhould 
be leſs apparent than in the Epopea, utters his Thoughts Moraly and 
Sententuſly ; and Virgil on the other: hand, m the Ep:ck Poem, 
and in places that are 'd for Morality, conceals his Sentences 
under Figures, and particular Applications This Traged-4n in bus 
delign of joyning what is Profitable to what is Pleaſene, has fo 
manag'd things, that he' quite hides the Pleaſant , and flifies the 
Paſſion that ſhould be predominant, that he may foiſt in a Sentence, 
the effect whereof is frequently nothing elſe but the orfending thofe* 
that make impartial RetieCtions thereon ; as in that we have already 
taken notice of in bis Oed1pus, Whiltt /irgsl, retaining in the 
Sentence, he makes uſe of, all that is Profirable and intiructive ac- 

ing as he is oblig'd, mixes therewith the Luſtre and the Tender- 
neſs of the Patfions with a judgment and skill that 1 pecular to 
him. 

If any thing lays us under an obligation of embracing Vertue, 
and abandoning Vice, "tis doubtleſs this Maxim, viz, Thar rhe 
chefeſt and beſt Recompence of a Good Actvon 3: Vertue it [#F, 
and the good Habits we contract by our good Attions ; as on the 


contrary, V.cious Attions imprint 011 «1 the Love of Vices and 
rhe 


lead us into 4 


thole who 


about unſpeakable 

come to K 
themſelves 7 

they are baniſh rgs/ teaches us all this m ſeveral Sey- 


he diſguiſes after a moſt admirable manner. 
Is : That the Manners and the Habies are the 


I: 


] 
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| 
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1 


: 
ok 


could not away with the tenderneſs of her tears. He there- 
recommends her to young Aſcenius. ves her | 
: on ſides they expreſs 


paſſions, that a grave old Man with tears in his Eyes, em- 


41 
| 
Z 


.c 


braces Eurialus and his dear friend N:ſus ; s for their ſucceſs, 
and for a reward of fo much ee tein Ns 
have been diſcourſing of. 


* With this be took the band. of either 
® Humeros dextraſque te- x 


Boy, 
pg To 1 ” vu Embrac'd them cloſely both, and wept fir 


| . 0). 
Em. 9. yo Ie brave young men, what equal gifts cau 


we, | 
FFhat Recompence for ſuch deſert, decree ? 
The phage 7. and beſt you can receive, 


The Gods, your Wertue, and your Fame 
wall give. 


[ Ergliſh'd thus by My. Dryden in bis Miſcellen, Part IT. pag. 15.] 
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" Book VI. _ of the Epick Poem. 
The ſecond Sentence is this, that when we di 
air rd Sen thi tht men we tis, we cr 


ar pages ng nga ae, 


Cure non if54 in morte relingquune. 


And he ſays as much concerning the pleaſant Inclinations, when 
| the Ehſien Ficlds /Encas meets with Heroes that had the ſame 
Diverſions there, which they cnjoy'd whillt bere on Earth. 


wn—— gt Cri 
Armorumgque fuit viu1s, que cure nitentes 


Paſcere equos : eadem ſoquitur tellure repiſtas. 


The Poet makes a particular Application of this laſt by 

the Words Charsots and Horſes. One might cntirely re- 
thera, and that which remains be a pure and perfect Sentence 
que cura, eadew ſequitur tellure repiſtes, 


gracia fuit wivis, 


and habits, which we have contratt 
elongunſh them befare we die. 


ile . . 


able than he, is always 
about him ; Hark ye, cries be to the Damn'd, 
and learn what "tis to be juſt and pious. 

This Fallage preſents us with a Sentence I a quite different 
way thoſe we have been diſcourfing of. For the former are 
concealed under the Expreſſion that contains them : But thus laft, on 
the other hand, is not contained in the Expreſſion that preſents it to 
us. Who is there but at firſt fight will take this Verſe of Virgd 
far a Sex:exce, and for an Admonition to be juſt and pious ? 


Learn tobe juſt, and don't the Gods Contenm. 
} 


1 


j 


v "> 
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256 M, onfieur Boſlu's T, reatiſe Chap. 'V. : 
In truth a Man' would not queſtion but this was the Poet's de- 
and that of the Readers; and 

this 


ſign; if he only conſiders his perſon, 

he cannot fay but that he has given it full force : For to cauſe 
Sentence to be ſpoken in this fri place of Torment, where 
Men are puniſh'd ſeverely for negleting to practiſe it, muſt needs 


ments are his Theme. 
Chains, the Whips, the Wheels, and the Flames, are not 
The Conſcience forms ſuch, to which the others are not 
par'd. And as our Author has ſaid, that External things are not 
even in this life the bi Recom of Vertuous Actions ; 

would have us likewiſe , that "tis the ſame Caſe with 
puniſhments;-and that our Soul has no greater a Tormenter than 


its own ſelf. 

* Perſeus, who has taken many 'things 
* Magne peter Divum (z- from Virgil, may as well have taken this 
Ween ng ei Thought him too. This Pogt, conte 

| none Feb © not imagin any dreadfuller torment, 

hn for a Man to have a view of Vertne, when 
he lies under ſuch a fatal Neceffity, as to be no longer able to purſue 
it. Plato (ays, if Vertue could be ſeen with the Eyes of the Body, 
it would charm all the World. What torment then muſt thoſe Men 
needs ſuffer, who ſee it more evidently than with their Bodily Eyes, 
and are fo far from being able to enjoy its Charms, that they ſee 
themſelves ty'd down inſeparably to the contrary Vices, with whi 
they are forc'd to make this Compariſon, when in the midſt of 
ther Torments they are call'd upon, | 


Learn to be juſt, and don't the Gods contemn ? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL 

Concerning ſeveral other Thoughts. 
HE Points and the neat Turns ate in the Pleaſant, het 

the Sentences are in the Profitable, Their Luſtre daz 
young Poets, and others too that have more Fancy than 
The Sentences cool the Action, and retard its Motions by ar un 
feaſonable Gravity :- And the Pornts deſtroy the Majelty of a Poems 
by pretty conceits that are u ing it. Sometimes theſe fine 
Words ptoduce forc'd and ridiculous bes, whena Poct would 
Prepare them, and ſtart up occaſions to-make uſe of them. - In the 
Troad of Seneca, Agamemnon falls out with Pyrrbus, ahd hits 

him in the Teeth, * that cbe place of bis - / $4 54. 

Nativity was ar mwage _ 29 a Incluls flat. = a 
+ Pyrtbns the Grandſon tis replies, + wcmpe cog mar 
that theſe Waters were his Grandmothers : me. _— 
From whence 'tis concluded that they cannot prejudice his Iſland; 
fince mn ſome ſort they belong to it; 
epartee-: . But what account doct 


| ings 
the” Poet foreſaw, what this 
him. 

"Tis cafter 


Morality are 
the Epopea, whoſe (ole deſign is to inftruct Men, which 
done without theſe Sentences. They therefore cannot be 
One muſt learn how to make uſe of and this- 


= As 


258 Monfieur Boſlu's Treatiſe . Chap. VL © 


them all himſelf, onl a defire be had of his 
for his Pry eagrie one. He bad Murder'd. his 
Father, and d his Mother without knowing it. He was (e- 


dot 
ſcarce thinks his whole Godhead to be Match 
Man: And after he had darted one Thun- 


Capanecus, Jupiter 
enough Rs great 


15 ano ngerous Rock þ 
Poet ſhould know ev'ry thing ; he ſhould 
vent his Sojence by retail, and let the World ſce the Extent of his 

ng : But that nothing that ſhould him ig- 


mind 


'Tis fo | 

CREW a mean 
Soul, that ſhall be Paley 
ſpeak 

of; or X 
it. An Aut 293% 
nas 3-4 the more 
£ Dee 

ſtoop. to fo low ot 
indeed learn, and + uſe 
of this bi —_—— 
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_— GD RE that in a ne 


fron will make RefleQions on things, which in all 
hich, though they were 


F 
: 
2 


firis and Deomedes ; they muſt needs add ſedes incerts 
the Alears of the one, and the Horſes of ilit? &c. 
the other. They would think it a ſhite 

only to know that the Scy:hrans are crael; they m 
know that they have no fix'd Habitation, but are here to 
there to Morrow, This is what Seneca's Andromache knew 


on which ſhe reflectedeven during the fad Recital of the 


| 


Ot 


z 


iq 


Antromache. This Mad-Womin threatens to barr 
Corthth's Palace: The Flame whereof ſhould 

Promon of Malea, which lies at the farther | 
Arden HH Air dy have bee: 
e A fre: +4 48468, tha 'Promontory i 
inaccefſible, Pang Se Rocks which ſtrround it with Witer-Li- 
ps to Fl t w 
d to fail at foch a diftance 
by this means is ſo much the Io 


: 


s ou 


260 Monfieur Boſſu's Treatiſe Chap.'VII, * 
Thebes, and from thence down to their Times. He expreſſes this | 
in a Doubt ; and he asks his Muſes, whether he muſt begin his 
Recital with the Rape of Europa. This Doubt is a ſign of 

an Ignorance in the Art, that it betrays a Man's want of Judg: 
_ gives his Readers ſuch » Ehratamins CharaCter of 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the Expreſſion, 


H E ExÞreſſion ſhould be ſuitable to the Subjects one treats 
on, and conſequently ſhould be Beautiful, Noble, and Au- 
uſt in the Epick Poem, as well as 'in Tragedy. But 'tis very ob- 
ervable that this Beauty, and this Grandeur is of a very large ex- 
tent, and like a-Genus divides it ſelf into ſeveral Speczes, This 
will be ont gage if one recollect what we have already 
aid in the h Book concerning the CharaRer of the Hero, 
and of the whole Poemi in general. The Charatters of Achilles, 
Ulyſſes, and /Eneas are very great, and yet differ very much from 
each other. The I/iad confifts altogether in Battles, in Anger, 'and 
in a continual Commotion without Bounds and meaſure. The 
Odyſſeis on the contrary is full of nothing elſe but Pradence, Pati- 
ence, and Wiſdom. So that the Learned obſerve there is a con- 
fiderable difference in the Stile and Verſes of theſe two Poems. 
There is a great deal of Flegm in the ©dyſſers : But the I/5ad is all 
over one continual Flame. The /£ne:d ſhould be a great deal ſofter 
CS each of 
Diſtinct which comprehends an 
entire Poem, there are likenriſe nfiriour Diſtiachions whack i 
vide each Poem into its Epsſodes and lefler parts. For though the 
ſame CharaRer ſhould be inant, yet it ſhould not take up 
the Fhole of the Poem, there are many Paſſages very different 
Tneerd EDS ogg not nn} eye m— 
* Interdum vocem H l er es Co* 
a oy, _ _ Chre-" mnedy wear the Darkes, ng ſometimes 
By: Trek tne tia: Sorrow makes Tragedy throw it off. This 
ler ſermone pedeſtri. Her, puts me in mind of a Queen I ſaw once 
Few. upon the Stage, who complajn'd of. ber 
long in a Stile was quite 


i . oppokite 
: 
\\ 
L » 
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oppoſite thereto. She made a compariſon between them, and the 
Happineſs of her former Years: And ſhe compar'd theſe different 
States to the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year; but in fouch a manner, 
that ſhe only infilted on the Deſcription of the Beauty and Plea- 
ſantneſs of the hog. And when after a long. train of theſe fine 
things, which inſpn'd nothing but Pleafure and Joy, ſhe paſs'd on 
to the Deſcription of Minter, and when one would have expect- 
ed to hear at laſt ſomething that was conformable to the pre- 
ſent Condition of this unfortunate Princefs, ſhe gave us the Re» 
verſe of it. She made a Deſcription of Winter, not by repreſenting 
the melancholy part of it, but-by making an elegant Amplification 
on all the Beauties of Spring, which the Winter wanted. All this 
was expreſſed in fuch choice Phraſes, which certamly colt the 
Poet thoſe Studics and ſleepleſs Nights, which 

* Horace condemns in thoſe that make © Nec node paratum Plo- 
Complaints. | rabir qui me voler incur- 

'Tis not enough to expreſs the Paſſion vie quercla. Hor. Peer. 
one treats of well ; 'tis moreover requiſite | 
that one prevent it not by any Deſcr:prion that may at firſt give 
qu te contrary Sentsments. I will not make Aurora riſe with A 
Stnile, to ſee the ſad Pailions which Dido had abandon'd her ſelf to, 
when the firſt break of Day preſents her with the Flight of A£neas. 
This concerns the DoCtrine of the Thorghrs as much as that of the 
Expreſſion ; and oft times the Turn and the Expreſſion make all the 
Beauty of a Thought A Fable, an Allufion, a point of Doftrine, a 
Metaphor, or ſome other Figure ſhall be wholly contam'd in' one 
Word, That which we are now ſpeaking of is more particularly de- 
Ggn'd for the Expreſſion. 

Poets are oblig'd to keep up to the Rules of Art : But they are 
not to diſcover them openly. Oftentimes theſe very Refi 
prejudice, and binder the Pleaſure and the Paſſion. In this caſe = 
have recourſe to ſome Expreilion and Phraſe, which being of it ſelf 
indifferent to the matter that is-treated on, and not obli the 
Reader to any Refletion that leflens his Attention to the main 
thing, does yet give thoſe an occaſion of finding gut the Rules and 
the Artifice, who have a mind to look zfter them. Here 1s ane 1n- 
ftance of this taken fromthe ſuppoſition of thoſe that ſuppoſe that 
neas did not ſpend the Winter in Africk, The Poet repreſents 
the baft which the Troj4zs made to equip their Ships for a ſudden 
Voyage into Iraly, 'and expreſles it thus : | 


Frondenteſque ferunt remos, & robora Sylvis 
Infabricara fuge ſtudio. | 


fee > 4 Virgiſ's 


by 


Monfieus Boſſu's T reatiſe 
at ug Trojans boa for their SE, 
precipitation , that og Fro 
cen "uf as they found them, without 
leiſure to ſJuare them, , &o take che Bar ark, 
the Branches off t 
mention'd, which denotes expreſly that theſe | 
on : From whence one, may conclude, that this time was not the 
Winter Seaſon ; and that thi this other Expreſſion, Hyberno Sidere, 


which Virgs/ makes uſe of upon the ſame occaſion, cannot denote 
that Seaſon, but only { the þ Tompetons Conſtellation of 
Orzon, which 1s Summer. 


Ties Renata er mat nt a x Body the 
more ug t thoſe who never invent any of 
their own, but make it their ar galy buſineſs to tranſlate, do ng of 
ficiently reflect thereon. the beſt Tranſlators of the Aineid 
into French, has in one ſingle Verſe ___ an Example of. theſe 
two things. *Tis in that of the fifth 


Septima poſt Troje excidium, jam vertitur Aſtas. 


# This ſignifies that 'ewas the end of the ſeventh Summer fince the 
1 it ca rot end 6 By this the Poet gives us to that nee; 
; the Winter in Carthage, fince he came thither about 
Solſtice of the ſeventh Summer ; and at the end of the ſame 
my > ark 1 im his return to Sicih, This likewiſe makes it ap- 

pear that Anohiſes, whoſe Anniverſary they then celebrated, dyed at at 
acer 2! the Summer. Lafily, This to give an account 
what the Time and the Duration of the Epick, Afton in the Aneid 
#5. All theſe proofs then are enervated, and the quite contrary are 
brought in in their ſtead by this Tranſlation : 


Le Scptieme Printemps peint la terre de fleurs. 
The —_ $ Ge Leyrmb the Earth with Flowers, 


a Beſide thi pleaſant Expreſſion, and theſe Terms of Spring, 
ene nt eny, 


upon the Beauties of the Earth, but upon the ſad and 
the Sea preſented to them ; which d upon with 
their Eyes, wor ory kce {outer owe | 


= 


7 Eyes che Deep they al Fire Tees 


How one ought to judge of Elocutron. 


Treatiſe, and 
yet it has 


make an E 
the | 


264 MonfieunBoſſa's Treatiſe Chap. Vit; ” 
"Tis juſt ſo with the Works of the Poets. It is cafe after the ſame- 
manner to find fault with the moſt exceſlent and rn ed 
of them. One ſhall inveigh againſt Homer for carrying on. the Bra- 
yery of Achilles even to Brutality ; and for the Patience 
of Uhyſſes, even to the making him a Beggar. He will laugh at the 
Meekneſs and Piety of £neas ; and "the Valour of Turnus be- 
fore him. And yet that which appears defective in theſe Poctical 
Hero's, is juſt in the ſame manner as certain. Pictures ſeem i 
lar, when one takes them out of their proper place, and conſiders 
them alone, without their Circumſtances. Theſe pretended Faults 
have more juſtneſs and Artiticein them, and are a great deal hard: r 
to manage, than the pitiful Beauties, and the cold and languiſhing 
Perfections, which the meanelt Poets may fteal from Morality, and 
give to their chief Perſonages. 

' © »Poetry then has its Shadow, and its Point of Sight as well as 
Painting. And to diſcover the Beauty and Artitice of each paſlage, 
a Man muſt not examine it alone and without its Circumſtances; tar 
then he will be liable to miſtakes. He ſhould read it with. the fame 
Paſſions with which it was penn'd. And he muſt entertain theſe mo- 
tibns in the whole Serics of the ſubject matter, and of the Body of 

the Poem.” ' Fodo otherwiſe, is to deceive ones ſelf, or upon deſign 
to deceive others. i+'Tis to do as Eſchynes, when he upbraids Demo- 

Rthenes, and fays, the Phraſes be made uſe of were more like Mon- 

fters than Words'in-7' Speech. - That they might appear ſuch, he 

es them out of their. due place, and without that Patheticalneſs 
with which they #ereſpoken and heard. ' Cicero ſays this is no ſach 
hard matter. - Nor-is there any difficulty to find fault with ſeveral 

DE Homer ane vol, and net _ = Ridicole, ei- 

by being i tof the Art, or by the Wit of an Enemy, or 
by the Spite of an envious Humour, or laſtly by the Buflocoaties 
Railer Fs FREN0-t1 EIS 


« We may likewiſe fall into theſe falſe Cr:t5erſms for want of Learn- 
ing,and a deep reach. We would fain have Homer and Fog form the 
Cuſtoms and Manners of their Perſonages according to the modern” 
Mode. We think their ways of  ſpeakiryg fantaſtical, becauſe they 
would be ridiculous, if turn'd Verbatim into'our pe. We 
faney there's an extraordinary meannefs in the Words Pors and Ker- 
#/es, Blood, Fat ; the Inteſtines and other parts of Animals, becauſe 
all this is now nothing elſe but Butcher's and Kitchen-girls Lan- 
guage, and weare apt to langh at it. '' And we never confider that, 
in ZJomer and Virgs/'stime all this was agreeable to the ſenſe 'of 'the 
EIS yn. »'* Holy Ghoft himſelf. which conſd- never be 
Fal-60.v.8.7 #P*. . in the wrong, that God had very” bores 4 

x: Now the Sens of Eli were Sons of Belial, they knew not the Lord. And the Priefs 
Uoſters with the People was, $Kc. 3 Sam. 2. from y, 12.t0 v, 17. 

G.\? ; La YT % 'vn'd 
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enjoyn'd Moſes all theſe things, as the moſt Auguſt and Veneribie 
that" he would have ns'd in the Religion and Worſhip he requir'd 
of Men; and that laſtly, Queens, and Princeſſes, and Perfong of 
the fineſt 'Make;*obferv'd them with care, reſpect, and venerati+ 
on.” *Tis therefore according to theſe Ideas that our Poets were 
bound: to ſpeak of theſe 'things They would have been impions had 
they treated theſe SabjeQts with Contempt. And perhaps a Chriſts. 
an would dolittle better, ſhonld he dare to ridicule them, eſpeci 
if we reflect that the Books of Homer and Yirg#l have us'd them leſs 
than they are made uſe of in ſeveral Books of the Holy Bible, which 
a Man by thus doing will expoſe to the Buffoonery of Libertines 
and Atheiſts. de Dn 

The Expreſſion in its kind is of no leſs extent, and requires no 
leſs ſtudy. The Greek and Latin are two dead Lznguages, of 
which we are no longer Maſters. They have their Turns, their Deli- 
cacies, and their Beauties, which we ought to ſtudy in the beſt Ors- 
ginals. It would bea piece of Vanity, if we-pretended to under- 
ftand the Languages which we no longer {peak; as well as-thoſe who 
have improv'd them for ſo many Ages together, and as well as thoſe 
that have brought them to their higheſt perfection, and have come 
off with the greate't ſucceſs. Shall a French Man, or any Man now 
a days pretend that he is better qualified to Criticiſe upon Homer 
than Ariſtotle was ? If not, then we ſhould 
credit him *, when he affures us, that this , te rs 
Poet has ſurpaſs'd all otbers-in the Art -of g,,, "Tic Marine x; 
Writing well, whether we conſider his Se:- Ta ME yer nga Tis 
timents and Thoughts, or whether we con- <m=91 "Owar@- xi mm- 
ſider his Expreſſion : And that he has not 3 9 "t* 7O- » lence, 
only excell'd all others, but met with perfect NPE IE 
ſucceſs. 

We may therefore ſhut up all by ending as we began. Langua- 
ges as well as Poems are the Inventions of Art and a Genins, which 
gives t1em their Form and Perfection. It we have a mind to know. 
them throughly; "and to paſs a right Judgment vpon the Ancients, 
we muſt before every thing reCtitie our Judgment. If a Man has 
a mind to know whether a Line be ſtrait or no, he doesnot take the 
next piece of Wood he can find to clapto it, but this piece of Wood 


muſt ia the firſt place be made perfectly ftrait, it he would have it 
ſerve for a Rule : Elſe, if be applys it, and it does not touch all the 


parts of the Line, he will not gueſs whether the fault be in the Line 
or in the piece of Wood. Jutt ſo likewiſe, before we judge of a 
Pocry, we ſhould rectifhe ra gy ps and prove it by the excel 

Works of the beft Maſters. If they do not pleaſe us, we ſhould 
rather think the fault is in our own Judgments, than in thoſe Models ; 
and if thay-lo pleaſe us,we may rely upon our ſelves with __— 


F 


[ 


; 


| 


ps” Menbear Boſki's Treatiſe, ee. Chap. V 


affurance, according to | 
EE 
=" pny EPA Aon may 1h 
i in that which concerns the Poem, 
of its Rectitude and whey his 
and his Reaſonings are conformable to the 
- orga y —aghoy and to the Prafiice of Homer 


Written by the Famous 


Monſicur D ——_ 


, 
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Satyr is a kind of Poetry only known amongſt the Romans, ha- 
ving no Relation to the Satyrical Poeclic of the Greeks, though 
fome Learned Men have-pretended to the contrary. nels 
leaves no room to doubt upon this Point, when he writes in 
Chap. 10. Satyra quidem tota noſtra eſt. The ſame Reaſon makes 
Horace call it, in the laſt Satyr of Book 1. Grecis sntattum Car- 
men. The natural and true Etymology 1s this : The Latins called 
i SATUR, quaſi plenum, to which there was nothing wanting 
for its Perfection. us Satur color, when the Wool has taken 
2 good Dye, and nbthing can be added tothe Perfetion of it. 

From Savur they Wave made Satura, which they wrote ſometimes 
with an i, Satira : They uſed in other Words, the ſame Variat 
on of the Letter uv into s, as in Maxumus, Maximus ; optumws, 
ofptimus, Satura 1s an AdjeRtive, which has reference to a Sub- 

antive underſtood ; for the ancient Romans ſaid Saturam, un- 
derftanding Lancem : And Satura Lanx was properly a Baſon 
fll'd with all ſorts of Fruit, which they offer'd every Year to Ce 
res and Bacchus, as the firſt fruits of all they had gathered. Theſe 
Offerings of different Things mix'd together, were not unknown 
to the Greeks, who call'd 'em marzgpT. ww...” 4 Sacrifice of all 
forts of Fruit, mwaorwuizy and raxs\\lav, an Offering of a! forts 
of Grain, when they. offer'd Pot-herbs. The Grammarian Dz0- 
medes has perfectly deſcrib'd both the Cuſtom of 'the Romans, 
and the Word Sarzra, jn this Paſſage, Lanx refc: ra var; mul- 
#i/que. primitits, ſacrs Cereris inferebatur; & & copia & Satu- 
ritate res, Satura vocabatur : cujus geners lancium & Virgilius 
iz Georgicis meminit, cum hoc modo dicit, 


' Lancibus 9 pandis fumantia reddimis exta. 
And —— lanceſque & liba feremus. 


and counting the Votes, in 
ly calld, Per 


Saruram ſententias ex 


reſted not here, 


Peſcenninus Feſtus, 


> 
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carmen refertum eſt, becauſe theſe Poems are full of a great 
many different Things, as Porphyrius fays, which is partly true. 
But it muſt not be thought it is immediately from thence ; for 
this. Name had been uſed before for other Things, which bare » 
nearer Reſemblance to the Satyrs of Horace ; in Explanation of 
which, a Method is to be follow'd, which Caſaubon himſelf never 
thought of, and which will put Things in ſo clear a Light, that 
there can be no place left for .Doubt. 

The Romans baving been almoſt four hundred Years without 
any Scenical Plays, Chance and Debauchery made them find in 
one of their Feaſts, the Saturnian and Feſcennine Verſes, which 
for fix ſcore Years they had inſtead of Dramatick Pieces, But 
theſe Verſes were rude, and almoſt without any Numbers, as be- 
ing made Extempore, and by a People as yet but barbarous, who 
had little other $skill, than what flow'd from their Joy, and the 
Fames of Wine. They were filled with the grofſeſt ſort of Raile- 
ries, and attended with Geftures and Dances. To have a livelier 
Idea of this, you need but reflet upon the honeſt Peaſants, 
whoſe clowniſh Dances are attended with Extempore Verſes; in 
which, in a wretched. manner, they jeer one another with all they 
know. To this Horace refers in the firlt Epiſtle of his Second 


Book 3 


Feſcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem, 


Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudrt. 


This Licentious and Irregular Verſe, was ſucceeded by a fort 
more correct, filled with a pleaſant Raillery, without the Mixture 
of any thing ſcurrillous; and theſe obtain'd the Name of Satyrs, 
by reaſon of their Variety, and had regulated Forms, that is, re- 
gular Dances and Muſick ; but undecent Poſtures were baraſh'd. 
Titus Livius has it in his Seventh Book. Yernaculss O—_ 

uia Hiſter Tuco verbo _ Cs rag Hiſtrs "uh 

[; us non /icut ante Feſcennimo verju mwah 3; ame 
S——_ , boo alternis jaciebant ; ſed npletas modis Satyras, 
ad Tibicinem cantu, motugue 4 perage- 
Farces, in which the 


Comedics and Tragedies 1 
| vrowagl ag rennys 
ſome i'd them 

as " 


' alter'd their Name of 


yrs Applauſe, 
tot fail of being well receiv'd : he therefore ventur'd at it, 
coinpos'd ſeveral Diſcourſes, to which he tetain'd the Namie of 
5s. Theſe Diſcourſes were entirely like thoſe of Horace, both 
the Matter and the Variety. The only effetitial Differenci 
obſervable, is, that Ennis, in Imitation of fome Greeks, 
Homer himſelf, took the Liberty of mixing ſeveral kinds 
Verſes together, as, Hexameters, cs, Trimeters, with 
Tetrimeters, Trochaics or Square Verſe ; as it appears from the 
Fragments which are left us. Theſe following Verſes are of the 
Square kind, which Aulus Gelius has preſerv'd us, and which ve- 
ry well merit a Place here for the Beauty they contain : 


Hoc erit tibs Argumentum ſemper in promptu fitum, 
Ne quid expeties Amicos, quod tute agere poſſies. 


I attribute alſo to theſe Satyrs of Ennius theſe other kinds of 
Verſes, which are of a Beauty and Elegance much above the Age 
in which they were made; nor will the fight of 'em here be 


Non habeo denique nauci Marſum Augurem, 

Non vicanos aruſpices, non de Cicro Aftrolopos, 
Neon Ifiacos Conjectores, non Interpretes Hominim : 
Non enim ſunt is aut Scientia, aut Arte Divins ; 
Sed Superſtitiofi vates, Impudent 
Aut Fx pinge” -_— , " 4 
Nus ſus us Pi tant ſentents 
Nus arm. ſapitint, alters monſt 
bus devitias pollicentur, 1s Dri 
De divitiis deducanc Dr achman, 
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—— Quid, cum eft Lucilius aufir, 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmins morem ? 


Horace never intended by this to ſay, That there were no $+- 
tyrs before Luci/ius, becauſe Ennius and Pacuvius were before 
him, whoſe Example he followed : He only would have it under- 
ſtood, That Lucilius having given a new Turn to this Poem, 
and embellnh'd it, 


lins. You muft not 
who building on the 
Satyr of Ennmus, and that of Lucilius, were 
Theſe are the Words of this Gramumarian, 
ved this Judici tick : Satyre eft Carmen 
Juidem apud Grazcos maledicum, ad c 


Opinion 
of D:iomedes , thought that the 
entirely difierent : 
which have deces- 


2nd Orion 
þ 7 Wi another, both in 
and more thing: And if 
did not put , 
55 has done, 
cbaics, as 18 


8. 
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Men, but only to ſhew, with what Exactneſs, and with what 
Caution, their Works muſt þe read, when they treat of any thing 
ſo obſcure and fo ancient. X | 

| I have made appear what was the ancient Satyr, that was made 
for the Theatre : I have ſhewn, that that gave the Idea of the 
Satyr of Ennius : and, in fine, 1 have ſufficiently prov'd, that the 
Satyrs of Emnius and Pacuvius, of Lucilus and Horace, are but 
one kind of Poem. which has received its Perfection from the laft. 
Tis time now to ſpeak of the ſecond kind of Satyr, which I pro- 
miſed to explain, and which is alſo derived from the ancient Satyr : 
"Tis that which we call Varronian, or the Satyr of Menippus the 
Cinick Philoſopher. 

This Satyr was not only compoſed of ſeveral forts of Verſe, but 
Varro added Profe to it, and made a Mixture of Greek and Latin. 
2QuinRUulian, after he had ſpoke of the Satyr of Lucius, adds, 
Alterum illud eſt, © prius Satyre genus, quod non ſola Carmi- 
mum barietate miſtum condidie Terentius Varro, vir Reomanorum 
eruditiſſimus. The only Difficulty of this Paſſage ts, that 2:8» 
lian aſſures us, that this Satyr of Varro was the firſt ; for how 
coald that be, fince YVarro was a great while after Lucilius ? 
21untilian meant not that the Satyr of Varro was the firſt in or- 
der of Time; for he knew well enough, that in that reſpect be 
was the laſt : But he would give us to underſtand, that this. kin 
of Satyr, fo mix'd, was more like the Satyr of Ennius and Pa- 
cuvius, who gave themſelves a greater Liberty in this Compoſition 
than Lucilius, who was more ſevere and correct. 

We have now only ſome Fragments left of the Satyr of Yarro; 
and thoſe generally very imperfect 3 the Titles, which are moſt 
preneny double, ſhew the great Variety of Subjects, of which 

arro treated. 

Seneca's Book on the Death of Claudius, Boetius his Conſolati- 
on of Philoſophy, and that of Petronius Arbiter , are Satyrs en 
Toy like thoſe * Varro. Ls 

is is what I have in general to ſay on Satyr ; nor is it neceflary 
I infiſt any more. on this Subject. This the Reader may obſerve, 
that the Name of Satyr in Latin, is not leſs proper for Diſcourſes 
tt recommend Virtue, than to thoſe which are defign'd-agai 


ice. It had nothing ſo formidable in it as it has now, when a 
bare Mention of Satyr makes them tremble, who wou fain. ſcem 
what they are not ; for Satyr, with us, fignifies the ſame Thu 
as expoſing or laſhing of ſome Thing or Perſon : yet this di 


rent Acceptation alters not the Word, which is always the ſame 
but the Lacins, ir. the Titles Shes Fooks c on hadregar 
| its Scanikecat 
ad reſpect only to the firſt - 
nt in the beginning, tt 
\ 
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mock and dersde; yet this Word ought always to be writ in La- 
tan with an («) or (5s) Satura, or Fatirg, and in iſh by 
an (5), Thoſe who have. wrote it with a (5) thought wit 

Scaliger, Heinſms ,, and a great many others, that the Divinities 
of the Groves, which the Grecians call'd Satyrs, the Romans Fauns, 
gave their Names to theſe Pieces ; and that of the Word Satyrus 


ail 


had made Satre, and that theſe Satyrs had a great Ay 
the Satyrick Pieces of the Greeks, which is abſolutely 

as Caſaubon has very well prov'd it, in making it appear, That of 
the Word Satyrus they could never make Satyra, but Satyrica: 
And in ſhewirg the Difference betwixt the Satyrick Poems of 
the Greeks, and the Roman Satyrs. Mr. Spanherim, in his fine 
Prefacs to the Ceſars, of the Emperour Julian, has added 
new Reflections to thoſe which this Judicious Critick had advan- 
ced ; and he has eſtabliſh'd, with: a great deal of Judgnient, five 
or ſix efſential Differences between thoſe two Poerns, which you 
may find. in his Book.. The Greeks had never any thing that came 
near this Roman Satyr, but their $:{s | ain ] which were alſo 
biting Poems, as they may eafily be perceived to be yet, by ſome 
Fragments of the $:{s of T:mon. There was however this Diffe- 
rence, That the Sills of the Greeks were Parodious from one End 
to the other, which cannot be faid of the R193 Satyrs; where, 
if ſorhetimes you find ſome Parodia's, you may plamly fee that 
the Poet did riot delign to affect it, and by conſequence the 
Parodia*'s do not make the Eiſence of a Satyr, as they do the 


ides him from 
in him all 


SE — ad 
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not Philoſophers; as if Horace had writ 
guage 


to 
underſtood, and rather to der, then nf 6. 
not the End of this Work of his. The 'of l 
no Action, 'tis 


Ide 
* 


in all Men who are bigotted to the Opinions they have 
under their Teachers, which they keep obſtinatth, without ex4- 
mining whether they are well grounded. In a Word, He e- 
deavours to make us happy for our ſelves, apreeable, and faith- 
ful to our Friends, or diſcreet, and boneff to «ll, with whom 
vy are oblig'd wm agen | wp 
uſes, to explain igures he employs, to conda®t 
der {afely through the Labyrinth of a difficult on, or ob- 
ſcure Parentheſis, is no great Matter to perform : And as Eps 
fetus ſays, There is nothing in That beantifull, or truly 
a wiſe Man. The principal and moſt j nt Buſineſs, is, to 
ſhew the Riſe, the Reaſon, and the Proof of his Precepts, to de- 
monſtrate that thoſe who do not endeayour to corre&t themſelves 
by ſo beautiful a Model, are juſt like fick Men, who having a Book 
full of Receipts, proper to their Diſtempers, content themſalves 
to read *em, without ' comprehending them, or ſo much as know- 
ing the Advantage of them. 
I urge not this becauſe I have my ſelf omitted any thing in theſe 
Annotations, which was the incumbent Duty of a Gratnmarian to 
ſenitble of, and that there 


to open Day the Folly be finds in w 
Thus 13 what none have done before | 
Horace is a true Proteus, that 

they have often loſt bim, and not 
have gr bim as well as they could ; 
bim in ces, not ini 
even fhoſc which be directly refutes : I 
who have taken Pains before me on the 

I commend their Endeavours; they have 


have 
Luguft The 

Adnurarion, which they loak 

perceive that they go 


their Eyes long enough up- 
eaſier to deſpiſe than underſtand 
that 1 am full of Admiration 

I have. them always be- 


fore my Eycs, as venerable and inc9s before whom 


I take pleaſure to fanfie, that 1 ought to give an Account of my 


Writings. At the ſame time I have 2 great Reſpect for Poſterity, 
and 1 always think with more Fear than Confidence, on the Judg- 
ment that will paſs on my Works, if they are happy enough to 
reach it. All this does not hinder me from efteeming the great 
Men that live now. I acknowledge, that there are 2 great many 
who are an Honour to our Age, and who would have adorn'd 
the Ages paſt. But amongſt theſe great Men I ſpeak of, I do not 
Lnow ope, and there cannot be one, who does bot eſteem and 
honour the Ancients who 1s not of their taſte, and who follows not 
their Rules. If you go never fo little from them, you go at the 
fame time from Nature and Truth 3 and I ſhall not be afraid to 
affirm, that it wgu'd not be more diffcult to ſee without Eyes, or 
Light, than *tis impotfible to acquire a folid Merit, and to form 
the Underſtanding by other mears, than by thoſe that the Greeks 
and Romans have traced for us : whether it be that we follow 
_—_y the only force of Natural Happineſs, or Inſtin, or that 
Art 


Study have conduRted us thither- As for thoſe who thus 
1quity, W once for all I'll unde- 


all the Advantage 
to our Age, diſhonour it ; for 
what greater of 
an Age, than in it to hear —_ 


\ 
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tireſome and tedious, Ariſtotle ignorant, —_— and Citers 


ook ar 

er Romney Ce eead witert Get 
The Barbarians who ravag rag'd Greece, and Tea, and who labous 
od with © axack Privy. to-deftrs all things that were fine ; 
noble, have never done any thing ſo borrible as this. But I 
that the falſe Taſte Parr rg or ar 
TS 0 IN Re 
to the Ancients. 'Twas to no purpoſe that. 


Works fo pn. fev'd cnly to augment bis Hiſtory 
number of his Follies, and render him more all Poſte- 


rity. 


LEES. 


their way, without any controul by 


OF 


PASTORALS. 


By Monſieur De FONTENELLE, 


 ——— 


Engliſhed by Mr. HO TTEUX. 


F all kinds of Poetry the Paſtoral is probably the moſt 


Ancient, as the ing of Flocks was one of the firlt 
Employments whi 
theſe primitive 

ſare which they enjoy'd, themſelves of fingi 


and all thoſe Obj 


into the Subject of their Songs. "They lir'd in great plant air 
: p oo thy 


: in a 
—_— Cn NEIL Ido notdoabbartat 
a certain Jo eart that an P! 
nd Liberty indac'd them to-fing, and to make V EY 
Society in time was brought to perfection, or rather declin'd and 
was perverted; and Men took up Employments that ſeem'd to them 
of greater conſequence ; more weighty affairs fill'd their Minds, 
Towns and Cities were built every where, and mi States at laſt 
were founded and eftabliſht, © Then thoſe who liv'd in the Conntry 
became Slaves to thoſe who dwelt in Cities, and the Paſtoral Life be- 
ing grown the Lot of the moſt” wretched fort of People, no longer 
infou'd any delightful Thought k 
4 emp aarons eu Compoſures, Men ought to be in 2 
condition to free 6 from prefling want ; and thetr Minds, 
| a long uſe of Civil Society 


a78 Of Paſtorals. 

And indeed nothing is more certain, than that no real 
can be altogether like thoſe of Theocritus, Can any one think that 
"is natural tor Shepherds to ſay like kus ? 


* Gods! When ſhe view'd, bow ſtr 
Her Soul took Fire, and [pared through 
How did her Paſſions, ber Fury move | 
How foon ſite plung'tl#nto th Abyſs of Love ! 
[* Theſe Lines, and Gore in thefollowing Paſtes, are taken our of Englip Verſions] 


Let the following Paſſages be examin'd : 


O that, to Crown what e're my Wiſh can crave, 

, - I were that Dee which flies into your Cave} 

/ There ſofth through your Garhond wot'd I ctoep, 
And ſteal a Kiſs when you are faſt aſleep 


I know what Love is now, 4crael God, 


A Typre(s bere, nurs'd bim in «a #oed, 
pp | 4 through O0'ry Vernon 


The Fair Califtris, ar my Goats I drove, 
With Apples palts me, end frill murmurt Love. 


The Paſtures flouriſh, and the Flocky improve, 
All [miles, [o ſoon as bere veſorts my Love ; 
fd 1 ſtops the 4g + 5,9p the 


At once there fades the Shepherds and erin 


Te Gods, I wiſh not heaps of Gold refon'd, 
Nor rapid {wifeneſs to eneſtrip the Wind ; 
But let me ſit and ſing by favs 6: 
Claſp thee, my Dear, and view wy feeding Flack. 


I am of opinion that there will be, found in theſe Exprefiione more 
Beauty and more Delicacy of Imagination than-redl Shopherils 
Rave. eb 0.) eritiirtonttt 75: +7 pIE: 1 
| But Tdon't know how Fheocrieus having ſometimmeerar'd bis Sheps 
berds in ſo pleaſing & marmer above their native Genius, ceuld trt 
them fo very often fall to it again ; I-wonder be did not perceives 'twat 
fit that a certain groſs Clowtuſkneſs, which is always very unbecoms 
ing, ſhould be omitted. © When Dephwes irs the firlt Fdglium inrex 
dy to die for Love, and a great number of Deities art cometp vide; 
hun, in the niid(}, of that hotourable Company, tz ® dfor 
being hke the Goat-herds, who envy the pleaſure of 
Goat, and are Jealous of them ; ard 'tiw-rhoſt Tettain that the Tor 
CUR nu ART . eb KS. . = L-7 


was the Surpriſe 
Eyes ! proj 


- w'd 


«+ bb 
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, Le | oy Len much of the kind of the 


Ab s, looſe and wanton in thy Love ! 
A Her thought, thou Geat-ber : 
A Goat-berd, when he ſees I Kid; at —y His 
Sits OE _ he's net boy a Goat: 
” F roms D , eve, 
| nd, refurd, and now diſdain ne hog E's: 


In another Idyl;um the Goat-herd Comatas, and the Herdſinan 
Laco contend about ſome Theft, which they have committed againſt 
each other ; Comatas Role Laco's Pipe, and Lace had ſtollen the 
Skin which Comte? ug'd to wear to cover himſelf withal, fo that he 
had left him bare, They rail at each other, and vent their Paſſion in 
reviling and abuſive Words, which might become a couple of Gr.£- 
cians, but certamly are not over civil ; and then, after a gentle [rem 
which one of them gives the other of ſmelling rank, they both fing 
for a Wager ; the ane baying challeng'd the other to that Muſical 
Fight, though it ſhould rather have been to a Rubbers at Filticuth, 

what went before 3 and what ſeems the more odd, is, 


that whereas they begun with groſs Taunts and ill now 
that "nes tom. me each other,they \ 9p hg 
mon nicenels concerning the Choice of the Place where a ko 
ſing ; each propoling ence, of which he makes a florid iption, 
For my part, I have much a-do to believe that all this is very well ſet 
together. ' Their Songs are as odly diverlify'd ; for among the 
things that relate to ther Amours, and that are pretty, Comates puts 
Lace in rind of a Beating which he beftow'd upon him ; and Lacs 
anſwers him, that he docs not remember it, but that he has not fory 
got how Cometas was bound and f laſh'd by bis Maſter Eu- 
mares. I do not fanſie that thoſe who ay that Venns, the Graces, 
and _ compos'd Theocritus's Idyllie, will pretend that they bag 
a hand in theſe 


| aſſages. 
There are ſore other Places in Thescritus that are not altogether 
fo low, which _—_ are not very 


entertaining, becauſe they barely treat 

of ters. His fourth Id;Lium is wholly of ths kind. 
The Subject of it is only a certain gon, who, being gone to the 
Olympick Games, has left his Herds to one Corydon. Bartus telis 
the Truſtee, that the Herds are in a pitiful condition fince gon leſt 
them. Corydon anſwers, that be his beſt, that he drives them 
to_ the beſt Paſtures he knows, and feeds them at 2 Rack of Hay. 
Bateu ſays that /Egon's Pipe is ſpoild and mouldy in bis abſence ; 
Corydon repiy that it is not , that gon when be wend gave iÞ 
him, and that he is a notable Piper. Then Brews debres omg 
never 


to pull a Thorn opt of his Foot, and the other having advis'd 
Ne 
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pover to walk over Mountains without his Shooes, the IdyI;wm pre- 
ently concludes, a thing which thoſe who are-not converſant with 

Antiquity, would ſcarce have believ'd poflible. | 

Wimas Paſtoral Strife one ſays, Ho ! My Goats go on the 
—_ þ 9-0" Hill ; and the other anſwers, Go, my Sheep, feed on to 
the Eaſt ward. | 

Or, I hate the bruſh-tail'd Fox, which comes at Night and de- 
ours our Grapes ; and the other, I hate the Beetles that Eat the 
Fips. 

, 2 when one ſays, I have made my ſelf a Bed with Corw's Shins 
near 4 cool Stream, 


” 


And there I vgine Summer's burning Heats, 
” = Neo more than Children do their Fathers Threats, 
Their Mothers kind Complaints, &c. 


And the other anſwers, I /ive in a large ſhady Cave, where 


Soft Chitterlings afford me pleaſing Food, 

And when the Winter comes Th ſeor'd with Wood ; 
So that I value cold no more, not I, 

Than toothleſs Men do Nuts when Pap # by. 


May not theſe Diſcoyrſes be thought too Clowniſh, and fitter to be 
ſpoken by real Country Fellows than by ſuch Shepherds as are intro- 
duc'd in Eclogues ? | 
' Virgil, © who having had the Example of Theocritus before his 
Eyes, has had an opportunity to outdo him, hath made his 
more polite and agreeable. Any one who compares his third Eclogue 
with that of Laco and Comatas in Theocritus will eaſily find how 
well he cou'd rectifie and ſurpaſs what he did imitate:Not but thaf he 
fill ſomewhat too much reſembles Theocritus, when he loſes ſome 


timein making his Paſtors ſay, * 


Beware the Stream, drive not the Sheep too nigh, 
The Bank may fail, the Ram 1s hatdh dry. 
And, Kids from the River drive, and ſling your Hook, 
Anon I'll waſh them in the ſhallow Brook, z 
And, Boys, drive to Shades, when Milk 1s drain'd by heat, 
** In vain the Milk: Maid ſtroaks an empty Tear.” ' © 


All this is the leſs pleafing confidering that it comes after ſome ten- 
der things which are very pretty and genteel, and which have made 
the Reacer the more unfit to reliſh fuch things as altogether relate to 
the Country. ' FA TIS FI OE RW 7] fu 858 


Calpurnius 
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Calpurnius a Writer of Eclogues, who liv'd almoſt three hundred 
Yearsafter Virgil, and whoſe Works however are not wholly deſti- 
tute of Beauty, ſeems to have been ſorry that Virgil did expreſs but 
with the Words, Novimus & qui te, thoſe Injurious Terms with 
which Laco and Comatas treat one another in Theocritus ; tho after 


all, it had yet been better had Virgs! wholly ſuppreſt that ſhort hint. 
C ws has judg'd this Paflage worthy a extent and there- 
fore wrote an Eclogue which is made up of nothi 

Qtives, with which two Shepherds 


OI 
1s t he runs away leaves 'em. A 
Cs on 
But no Author ever made his Shepherds ſo clowniſh as F. Baprifts 
Mantuanus, a Latin Poet, who liv'd in the foregoing Age, and 
who has been compar'd to Virgl, tho he has indeed nothing common 
with him befides his being of The Shepherd Fauſtus de- 
ſcribing his Miſtreſs, ſays, that ſhe had a big bloated red Face, 
and that, though ſhe was almoſt blind of an Eye, be thought her 
more beautiful than Diane. 'Twere 1 o_—_— t pre 
caution another Shepherd takes before he begins a D1 of con- 
Jength; and who knows but that our madern Mantuay 
mightily upon having copied Nature moſt faithfully 


TRACEY runs upon 
one ſpeak and Goa 


conduB them to the beſt Pa 
Graſs, and let him ay this 

that your imagination w | | 
let him fay, How free from anxious Cares 15 my Life! In what 4 
quiet ſtate I paſs my Days! All my Deſires riſe no higher than 
that I may ſee my Flocks in 4 agen, Here and the Paſtures 


wholome and lofi; Tr ee etl: The realon of 


= 


3, 
$ 


; of 

ative Lazineſs, of whi ſpeaking, is not 
it has been ſacrificed to that preſumptuous 

'd not over 


2 
L 


vided by two watting 
However, I do not fay that Men can 
Lazineſs and Idleneſs; Nos they muſt ha 
CE Ren 
and this is moſt happily to be found in Love, 
| a certain manner. eg erage > | 
ous, deſperate Love, tender, pure, 
and, that it tnay preferve it ſelf in this ſtate, 
Then the heart is taken up, but not diſturb'd ; we 
no unealineſſes ; we aremov'd, but not totn, and this ſoft Motion is 
juſt ſuch, as the love of Reſt, and our Native Lazinels bear 
it 


can 
' Belides, 'tis moſt certain that Love u the moſt general and the 
moſt agreable of all the. Patſhons. So, it the State 
we have now deſcrib'd, there is a concurrence of the 


two 
ished 


Paſſions, Lazineſs and Love ; which thus are both ſatisfied at once ; 
and, that we may be as happy as 'tis poſſible we ſhoald by the. 
Paſſions, 'tis neceſlary that all thoſe by which we are mor'd, 


together in us. ; 
This u properly what we conceive of a Paſtoral For, it 
admits of no ambition, nor of any thing that mgves | 
too much Violence ; Therefore our Lazineſs has cauſe t 
tented. But this way of living by reaſon of its idleneſs 
tity creates Love more eafily than any other, or at 
ulges it more: But after all, what Love! A Lore 
becauſe the Mind is not fo dangeronſly refin'd ; more afſiduous, be- 
cauſe thoſe who feel it are not diverted by any other Paflion; 
more full of Diſcretion, becauſe they hardly have any acquaintance 
with Vanity ; more faithful becauſe with a Vivacity of Imagination, 


with 
con- 
tra- 
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"Tis true that Theocrieus hath an Idy//ium of two Fiſhermen; bat 
i doth not ſeem to me ſo beautiful as to have deſerv'd to. tempt - any 

to write one of that kind. The ſubject of itisthis; Two oli 
Fiſhermen had but ſupp'd together in a wretched little 
Fhatcht-houſe, my the Sea-fide : One of them wakes his Bedfellow to 
tell bim, he had. juſt dreamt that he was catching a Golden Fifth ; 
and the anſwers hum, that be might ſtarve though he had really 
caught ſuch a one. Was this worth writing an Eclogue | 

However, though none but Shepherds were introduc'd in 
*tis impoſiible but that the. Life of Shepherds which after all is yet 
yery Clowniſh muſt lefſen and debaſe their Wit, atd hinder their 
being as ingenious, nice, and full of gallantry as mJ, are commonly 
repreſented in Paſtorals. The famous Lord O)'yrfe's rp" 
a lefs fabulous Romance than Amadss de gaule 7; yet I fanfie that in 
the main it is as incredible, as to the politeneſs and graces of- his 
Shepherds, - as Amadis can be as to all its Enchantments, all its Fairies, 
and the Extravagance of its adventures. How ,come- it then that 
Paftprals pleaſe in (pight of the falſity of the Chorpchers, _ 
ought always to ſhock us? Could we be pleaſed with ſc _— 
Caurtiers repreſented as having a Clowniſhneſs which Rog 
that of real Shepherds as much as the 


Gallantry which 
have in Paſtorals reſembles that of Courtiers ? No, —_C__ but in- 
deed that Character of the Shepherds is not falſe after all, if we look 
ppen it one way : Fcr we donot mird the meanneſs of the Concerns 
that are their real Employment, but the little trogble which . thoſe 
Concerns bring. This meanneſs would wholly exclude Ornaments 
te 


and Gallantry, but on the other hand the quiet them ; 
__ tis only go! that tranquility that whatever plea a Paſtoral 
Life is 

Our Imagination is not to be pleaſed without Truth 3 but its not 
yery hard to pleaſe it ; for, on tis ſatisfied with 2 kind of half 
Truth. Let it fee only the half of a -: but let that half be 
ſhown in a lively manner, "then it will hardly bethiok it ſelf that you 
hide from it the other half, and yau may rd nt it as long as 
you pleaſe, fince all the while it maging that this ſingle moiety, 
with the Thoughts of which it is taken bg is the 1 ves The 
Iuſion, and at the ſame time: the pleabngneſs 
conſiſts in expoſing ta the Eye only ay PR _—_— 
Life, gt camara re vooy ling Facung Foro ; #: 
ng only its Innocence ing 1ts. 'M ; t not 
—_ : why Theocritus. dwelt fo much upon ' its Miſcrics and 

owniſhneſs, 

It thoſe who are reſolved to find na Faults in the Ancients, tell ys 
that Theocritus had a mind to draw Nature juſt ſuch. as it is, I' hope 
that.according to thoſe princigles,we ſhall have ſome-lepllie of Porters 
or Wata men diſcourling toget of theic particular Concerng 3 


__  cooocacaepeuet:sffs 


i. _— y—_ 
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The Bu ts not purely to deſcribe, we muſt deſcribe ſuch Ob- 
as are delightful : When the quiet that reigns in the Country 
the ſimplicity and tenderneſs which are diſcover'd there in mak. 
Love, ace repreſetited to me, my Imagination, mor'd and af- 
with theſe pleating Ideas,is ford of a Shepherd's Life; bur the 
low Employments of Shepherds, were deſcrib'd to me 
I ſhou'd never be taken with 'em, 
and my | wou'd not in the leaſt be touch'd. The chief 
mw nan Ir ny. 7 | | hr 09 vr 
s that concern us, and in ſtriking ly a Heart which is 

pleasd with being mov'd. gt 


ral kind, makes me extreamly lament what we have loſt of theirs. 
They: have no manner of Ruſticity, but rather a great deal of Delica- 
Cy and Grace, andſome Ideas | new and pleaſing. They are 
accus'd of being too florid ; and I do not deny but that they may 
be faid to be ſuch in ſome few places 3 yet 1 don't know why the 
Criticks are more inclin'd to excuſe Theocr:tw's Clowniſhneſs, than 
Moſchus and Bion's ; methinks they ſhould have done 
contrary, Is it not that Virg:/ has prejudic'd every one for Theocrs- 
eus, baving. done to no other the honour of imxating nd eygoe 
him ?- Or.1s it not rather that the Learned have a taſte that to 
nauſeate what is Delicate and Genteel ? What ever it is, I find that 
all their Favour is for Theocritus, and that they have reſolv'd to dubb 
him Prince of the Bucolick Poets. : 

The Moderns have not often been guilty of making their Shepherds 
thus Clowniſh. The Author of Aſtres, in that Romance, which 
otherwiſe is full of admirable things, has rather run into the other 
extream. Some of his Shepherds are abſolutely drawn ſuch 2s they 
ought to have been, but ſome others, if I am not mittaken, might 
better have been plac'd in Grand Cyrus, or in Cleoparra. Thee 
Shepherds often to me Courtiers diſguis'd in a Palteral Dreſs, 

ill Mimicks would 4mitate ; ſometimes they ap= 


ev Schools. 
to ſpeak of all forts of Matters, 
18 Style, be may make uſe of 
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the Jodges and rirwdrth obſerving that irony rand 
ez "tis wi ing, t em 
hy down tlieir Crooks, left they fall together by the Ears, EX 
Now, though in the main our Men:uan has pretty well kept the 
Allegory, *tis too ridicalous to find the Controvertie between theſe 
two forts of Carmelitans handled ie. 
Yet Thadrather fee a Shepherd 
him act the Epicureen, and fay impi 
ſometimes to ſome of Mantuanus's 


I- 


thence an ity to'make this rare Refi 

ex 09t0douptor matte Faith: "Toxin they ths Errors, 
ought to [ 

ought not to be known, he mention'd by Shepherds: © 


A De In one of ths clones yoir re ON 
l . In oneof hi you havea Ca 

the Virgin Mary's Holidays ; in another an Apparition of the Vi 
who promiſes a Shepherd, that, when he ſhall have paſt 'his Life 
Mount Carmel, ſhe'll take him to a more pleaſant place, and * 
make him dwell in Heaven with the Dryades, and Hamadryades, a 
ſort of new-faſhion'd Saints whom we did not yet know ,in Hea- 


ven | 
Such groſs and inexcuſable Indeceneies may be eafily avoided ir 
the Character of Shepherds, but thete are ſome that_are not fo ol 
ſervable, of which ſome Writers cannot ſo'eafily be freed: *Ti 
Ce Wag tly- | Sometimes ever: 


folrert 


" Father 


2 


: 
1 
2 
I 
£ 


near 


Al bf nl ; Te 434] 


fd _ 
SY a Hand 


take the Fi 


wes, finds fault with Tafſo's Sylvia, 
race them by 
boy 
hing them 
I Nd an 


Face in a Fountain, and 
tel them ſhe does not wear them to mend her 


them, 
, Our 
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and diſgrace 


| Father Boubeur in bis cxcetient 
Ont ik ropes 


| ever.lide we take, 


Il. HR We ar | ; þ iT bei 
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kg wala or coubPange way opt purenrly «x 
of all Men alike, near once le y 


| Ed Sari 
= one would almoſt think 'tis no more the ſame 
We take /no leſs Pleaſure in waa Ia 5 


urpriſe are ſo powerful that CO FS: 
pad FEEIE = | = © | 


UCIELERTES,,:: 
a 6 4+ 


mitate the 


ons, 


; F, 

-2 deep pleating In ] 
repreſents it, 'tis impoziible but you muſt gueſs its meanings No 
the Mind is delighted with fenbble Ideas, becauſe it cally admits ot 
them. .and it loves tf penetrate, provider] it be without Effort ; 
whether it be thatit loves'to Act but to 2 certait Degree, Or that a 


* - 


little Petietration indvlges -x vanity.” So the” Mind b:th the double 
| brit of gerting an Eafie 1dea, rating 


\ "over fath Caſes a3 that of Galare4 The Action, 
- "and is a manner, the Sont of the {trike the Eyes 
| - Mind - it Cal 0” the matter, Nor More 


to lang L 
bf, Ow 


conſiderable, can never fail 103 pleaſe.) 
de Segrass's Eclogues, vSbepherdels" 
bg 1; wf« ; i! + 113 
had-beer 
leſs | 
Chat acer allows. 
- - It isnot amiſs to ma 


not vers long. |: That of the- Cap w 
wm oo beoor6ens' firſt Idyllcon 
Bounds: - Yet, according to that Example, 
their Shepberds are aQout eſcribing a Basket; a: F 
bid, which they 'make-the Prize \of 2 Paſtoral Combate,” they. 
never have done:: Not4hat their ns are ſometimes + 
preat Beauties, and arg writ without | Art ; far from- this, 
they have £0£5;nuch of it for ied 23 
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